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CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘CARE, THOU CANKER.’ 


Ir is an evening at the beginning 
of October, and the mellowest of 
autumn sunsets irradiates London, 
even to its uttermost eastern end. 
Between the eye and the flaming 
West columns of smoke stand up 
in the still air like tall trees. Every- 
thing in the shade is rich and misty 
blue. 

Mr. and Mrs. Swancourt and 
Elfride are looking at these lustrous 
and lurid contrasts from the win- 
dow of a large hotel near London 
Bridge. The visit to their friends 
at St. Leonards is over, and they 
are staying a day or two in the me- 
tropolis on their way home. 

Knight spent the same interval 
of time in crossing over to Brittany 
by way of Weymouth, Jersey, and 
St. Malo. He then passed through 
Normandy, and returned to Lon- 
don also, his arrival there having 
been two days after that of Elfride 
and her parents. 

So the evening of this October 
day saw them all meeting at the 
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before-mentioned hotel, where they 
had previously engaged apartments. 
During the afternoon Knight had 
been to his lodgings at Richmond 
to make a little change in the 
nature of his baggage ; and on com- 
ing up again there was never usher- 
ed by a bland waiter into a com- 
fortable apartment a happier man 
than was Knight when shown to 
where Elfride and her stepmother 
were sitting after a fatiguing day of 
shopping. 

Elfride looked none the better 
for her change: Knight was as 
brown asa nut. They were soon 
engaged by themselves in a corner 
of the room. Now that the pre- 
cious words of promise had been 
spoken, the young girl had no idea 
of keeping up her price by the sys- 
tem of reserve which other more 
accomplished maidens use. Her 
lover was with her again, and it was 
enough : she made her heart over 
to him entirely. 

Dinner was soon despatched. And 
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when a preliminary round of con- 
versation concerning their doings 
since the last parting had been 
concluded, they reverted to the 
subject of to-morrow’s journey 
home. 

‘That enervating ride through 
the myrtle climate of South Devon 
—how I dread it to-morrow ! Mrs. 
Swancourt was saying. ‘I had 
hoped the weather would have been 
cooler by this time.’ 

‘ Did you ever go by water ?’ said 
Knight. 

‘Never—by never, I mean not 
since the time of railways.’ 

‘Then if you can afford an ad- 
ditional day,.I propose that we do 
it,’ said Knight. ‘The Channel is 
like a lake just now. We should 
reach Plymouth in about forty 
hours, I think, and the boats start 
from just below the Bridge here’ 
(pointing over his shoulder east- 
ward). 

* Hear, hear!’ said the vicar. 

‘It’s an idea, certainly,’ said his 
wife. 

‘Of course these coasters are 
rather tubby,’ said Knight. ‘But 
you wouldn't mind that ?’ 

‘No: we wouldn’t mind.’ 

‘And the saloon is a place like 
the fish- market of a ninth-rate 
country town, but that wouldn’t 
matter ?” 

*O, dear, no. If we had only 
thought of it soon enough, we might 
have had the use of Lord Luxel- 
lian’s yacht. But never mind, 
we'll go. We shall escape the 
worrying rattle through the whole 
length of the metropolis to-mor- 

“row morning—not to mention the 
risk of being killed by excursion 
trains, which is not a little one at 
this time of the year, if the papers 
are true.’ 

Elfride, too, thought the arrange- 
ment delightful ; and accordingly, 
ten o’clock the following morning 
saw two cabs wending their way 
round by the Mint, and between 
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the preternaturally high walls of 
Nightingale-lane towards the river 
side. The first vehicle was occu- 
pied by the travellers in person, 
and the second brought up the 
luggage under the supervision of 
Mrs. Snewson, Mrs. Swancourt’s 
maid—and for the last fortnight 
Elfride’s also; for although the 
younger lady had never been ac- 
customed to any such attendant 
at robing times, her stepmother 
forced her into a semblance of 
familiarity with one when they were 
away from home. 

Presently wagons, bales, and 
smells of all descriptions increased 
to such an extent that the advance 
of the cabs was at the slowest pos- 
sible rate. At intervals it was ne- 
cessary to halt entirely, that the 
heavy vehicles unloading in front 
might be moved aside, a feat which 
was not accomplished without a 
deal of swearing and noise. The 
vicar put his head out of the window. 

‘Surely there must be some mis- 
take in the way,’ he said with great 
concern, drawing in his head again. 
‘There’s not a respectable convey- 
ance to be seen here except ours. 
I've heard that there are strange 
dens in this part of London, into 
which people have been entrapped 
and murdered—surely there is no 
conspiracy on the part of the cab- 
men ?” 

‘O, no, no. It is all right,’ said 
Mr. Knight, who was as placid as 
dewy eve by the side of Elfride. 

‘ But what I argue from,’ said the 
vicar, with a greater emphasis of 
uneasiness, ‘ are plain appearances. 
This can’t be the highway from 
London to Plymouth by water, be- 
cause it is no way at all to any 
place. We shall miss our steamer 
and our train too—that’s what I 
think.’ 

‘Depend upon it we are right. 
In fact, here we are.’ 

‘ Trimmer’s Wharf,’ said the cab- 
man, opening the door. 
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No sooner had they alighted than 
they perceived a tussle going on 
between the hind cabman and a 
crowd of light porters who had 
charged him in column, to obtain 
possession of the bags and boxes, 
Mrs. Snewson’s hands being seen 
stretched towards heaven in the 
midst of the mél¢e. Knight ad- 
vanced gallantly, and after a hard 
struggle reduced the crowd to two, 
upon whose shoulders and trucks 
the goods vanished away in the 
direction of the water’s edge with 
startling rapidity. 

Then more of the same tribe, 
who had run on ahead, were heard 
shouting to boatmen, three of whom 
pulled boats alongside, and two 
being vanquished, the luggage went 
tumbling into the remaining one. 

‘Never saw such a dreadful 
scene in my life—never !’ said Mr. 
Swancourt, floundering into the 
boat. ‘ Worse than Famine and 
Sword upon one. I thought such 
customs were confined to contin- 
ental ports. Aren’t you astonished, 
Elfride ? 

‘O, no,’ said Elfride, appearing 
amid the dingy scene like a rain- 
bow in a murky sky. ‘ It is a plea- 
sant novelty, 1 think.’ 

‘Where in the wide ocean is our 
steamer? the vicar inquired. ‘I 
can see nothing but old hulks, for 
the life of me.’ 

‘Just behind that one,’ said 
Knight ; ‘we shall soon be round 
under her.’ 

The object of their search was 
shortly after disclosed to view—a 
great lumbering form of inky black- 
ness, which looked as if it had 
not known the touch of a_paint- 
brush for fifty years. It was lying 
beside such another, and the way 
on board was down a narrow lane 
of water between the two, about a 
yard and half wide at one end, and 
gradually converging to a point. 
At the moment of their entry into 
this narrow passage, a brilliantly 
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painted rival paddled down the river 
like a trotting steed, creating such 
a series of waves and splashes that 
their frail wherry was tossed like a 
teacup, and the vicar and his wife 
slanted this way and that, inclining 
their heads into contact with a 
Punch-and-Judy air and counten- 
ance, the wavelets striking the sides 
of the two hulls, and flapping back 
into their laps. 

‘ Dreadful ! horrible ! Mr. Swan- 
court murmured privately ; and said 
aloud, ‘I thought we walked on 
board. I don’t think really I should 
have come, if I had known this 
trouble was attached to it.’ 

‘ If they must splash, I wish they 
would splash us with clean water,’ 
said the old lady, wiping her dress 
with her handkerchief. 

‘TI hope it is perfectly safe,’ con- 
tinued the vicar. 

‘QO papa! you are not very 
brave,’ cried Elfride merrily. 

‘Bravery is only obtuseness to 
the perception of contingencies,’ 
Mr. Swancourt severely answered. 

Mrs. Swancourt laughed, and 
Elfride laughed, and Knight laugh- 
ed, in the midst of which pleasant- 
ness a man shouted to them from 
some position between their heads 
and the sky, and they found they 
were close to the Juliet, into which 
they quiveringly ascended. 

It being found that the low- 
ness of the tide would prevent 
their getting off for an hour, the 
Swancourts, having nothing else to 
do, allowed their eyes to idle upon 
men in blue jerseys performing 
mysterious mending operations with 
tar-twine ; or turned to look at the 
dashes of lurid sunlight, like bur- 
nished copper stars afloat on the 
ripples, which danced into and tan- 
talised their vision ; or listened to 
the loud music of a steam crane at 
work close by; or to sighing sounds 
from the funnels of passing steam- 
ers, getting dead as they grew more 
distant ; or to shouts from the decks 
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of different craft in their vicinity, all 
of them assuming the form of ‘ Ah- 
he-hay !’ 

Half-past ten: not yet off. Mr. 
Swancourt sighed a sigh of weari- 
ness, and looked at his fellow travel- 
lers in general. Their faces were 
certainly not worth looking at, The 
expression ‘ Waiting’ was written 
upon them so absolutely that no- 
thing more could be discerned 
there. All animation was suspend- 
ed till Providence should raise the 
water and let them go. 

‘I have been thinking,’ said 
Knight, ‘that we have come amongst 
the rarest class of people in the 
kingdom. Of all human character- 
istics, a low opinion of the value of 
his own time by an individual must 
be among the strangest to find. 
Here we see numbers of that pa- 
tient and happy species—rovers, as 
distinct from travellers.’ 

‘ But they are pleasure-seekers, 
to whom time is of no importance.’ 

*O,no. The pleasure-seekers we 
meet on the grand routes are more 
anxious than commercial travellers 
torush on. And added to the loss 
of time in getting to their journey’s 
end, these phenomenal people take 
their chance of sea- sickness by 
coming this way.’ 

‘Can it be?’ inquired the vicar 
with apprehension. ‘ Surely not, 
Mr. Knight, just here in our own 
English Channel—close at our 
doors, as I may say.’ 

‘Entrance passages are very 
draughty places, and the Channel 
is like the rest. It ruins the temper 
of sailors. It has been calculated 
by philosophers that more oaths 
go up to heaven from the Channel, 
in the course of a year, than from 
all the five Oceans put together.’ 

They really start now, and the 
dead looks of all the throng come 
to life immediately. The man who 
has been frantically hauling in a 
rope that bade fair to have no end 
ceases his labours, and they glide 
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down the serpentine bends of the 
Thames. 

Anything anywhere was a mine 
of interest to Elfride, and so was 
this. 

‘It is well enough now,’ said 
Mrs. Swancourt, after they had 
passed the Nore, ‘but I can’t say 
I have cared for my voyage hither- 
to.’ For being now in the open 
sea a slight breeze had sprung up, 
which cheered her as well as her 
two younger companions. But un- 
fortunately it had a reverse effect 
upon the vicar, who, after turning 
a sort of apricot-jam colour, inter- 
spersed with dashes of raspberry 
ditto, pleaded indisposition, and 
vanished from their sight. 

The afternoon wore on. Mrs. 
Swancourt kindly sat apart by her- 
self reading, and the betrothed pair 
were left to themselves. Elfride 
clung trustingly to Knight’s arm, 
and proud was she to walk with 
him up and down the deck, or to 
go forward, and leaning with him 
against the forecastle rails, watch 
the setting sun gradually withdraw- 
ing itself over their stern into a 
huge bank of livid cloud with gold- 
en edges that rose to meet it. 

She was childishly full of life and 
spirits, though in walking up and 
down with him before the other 
passengers, and getting noticed by 
them, she was at starting rather 
confused, it being the first time she 
had shown herse!fso openly under 
that kind of protection. ‘I expect 
they are envious and saying things 
about us, don’t you?’ she would 
whisper to Knight, with a stealthy 
smile. 

*O, no,’ he would answer uncon- 
cernedly. ‘Why should they envy 
us, and what can they say? 

‘Not any harm, of course,’ El- 
fride replies ; ‘except such as this: 
** How happy those two are! she 
is proud enough now.” What makes 
it worse,’ she continued, in the ex- 
tremity ofconfidence, ‘I heard those 
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two cricketing men say just now, 
“She’s the nobbiest girl on the 
boat.” But I don’t mind it, you 
know, Harry.’ 

‘I should hardly have supposed 
you did, even if you had not told 
me,’ said Knight, with great bland- 
ness. 

She was never tired of asking 
her lover questions and admiring 
his answers, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent as they might be. The evening 
grew dark and night came on, and 
lights shone upon them from the 
horizon and from the sky. 

* Now look there ahead of us, at 
that halo in the air, of silvery bright- 
ness. Watch it, and you will see 
what it comes to.’ 

She watched for a few minutes, 
when two white lights emerged from 
the side of a hill, and showed them- 
selves to be the origin of the halo. 

‘What a dazzling brilliance ! 
What do they mark ?” 

‘The South Foreland: they were 
previously covered by the cliff.’ 

‘What is that level line of little 
sparkles—a town, I suppose ?’ 

*That’s Dover.’ 

All this time, and later, soft sheet 
lightning expanded from a cloud in 
their path, enkindling their faces 
as they paced up and down, shining 
over the water, and, for a moment, 
showing the horizon as a keen line. 

Elfride slept soundly that night. 
Her first thought the next morning 
was the thrilling one that Knight 
was as close at hand as when they 
were at home at Endelstow, and 
her first sight, on looking out of the 
cabin window, was the perpendicu- 
lar face of Beachy Head, gleaming 
white in a brilliant six-o’clock-in- 
the-morning sun. This fair day- 
break, however, soon changed its 
aspect. A cold wind and a pale 
mist descended upon the sea, and 
seemed to threaten a dreary day. 

When they were nearing South- 
ampton, Mrs. Swancourt came to 
say that her husband was so ill that 


he wished to be put on shore here, 
and left to do the remainder of the 
journey by land. ‘ He will be per- 
fectly well directly he treads firm 
ground again. Which shall we do 
—go with him, or finish our voyage 
as we intended ?” 

Elfride was comfortably housed 
under an umbrella which Knight 
was holding over her to keep off 
the wind. ‘QO, don’t let us go on 
shore ! she said with dismay. ‘It 
would be such a pity ! 

‘That's very fine,’ said Mrs. Swan- 
court archly, as toa child. ‘See, 
the wind has increased her colour, 
the sea her appetite and spirits, and 
somebody her happiness. Yes, it 
would be a pity, certainly.’ 

‘Tis my misfortune to be always 
spoken to from a pedestal,’ sighed 
Elfride. 

‘Well, we will do as you like, 
Mrs. Swancourt,’ said Knight, 
‘but—’ 

‘I myself would rather remain 
on board,’ interrupted the elder 
lady. ‘And Mr. Swancourt par- 
ticularly wishes to go by himself. 
So that shall settle the matter.’ 

The vicar, now a drab colour, 
was put ashore, and became as well 
as ever forthwith. 

Elfride, sitting alone in a retired 
part of the vessel, saw a woman 
walk aboard among the very latest 
arrivals at this port. She was clothed 
in black silk, and carried a dark 
shawl upon her arm. The woman, 
without looking around her, turned 
to the quarter allotted to the se- 
cond-cabin passengers. All the car- 
nation Mrs. Swancourt had compli- 
mented her stepdaughter upon pos- 
sessing left Elfride’s cheeks, and 
she trembled visibly. 

She ran to the other side of the 
boat, where Mrs. Swancourt was 
standing. 

‘Let us go home by railway with 
papa, after all,’ she pleaded earn- 
estly. ‘I would rather go with him 
—shall we?’ 
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Mrs. Swancourt looked around 
for a moment, as if unable to de- 
cide. ‘Ah,’ she exclaimed, ‘it is 
too late now. Why did not you 
say so before, when we had plenty 
of time ?” 

The Juliet had at that minute let 
go, the engines had started, and 
they were gliding slowly away from 
the quay. There was no help for 
it but to remain, unless the Juliet 
could be made to put back, and 
that would create a great disturb- 
ance. Elfride gave up the idea and 
submitted quietly. Her happiness 
was sadly mutilated now. 

The woman whose presence had 
so disturbed her was Mrs. Jethway. 
She seemed to haunt Elfride like a 
shadow. After several minutes’ vain 
endeavour to account for any de- 
sign Mrs. Jethway could have in 
watching her, Elfride decided to 
think that the encounter was acci- 
dental. She remembered that the 
widow in her restlessness was often 
visiting the village near Southamp- 
ton which was her original home, 
and it was possible that she chose 
water-transit with the idea of saving 
expense. 

‘What is the matter, Elfride ?’ 
Knight inquired, standing before 
her. 

‘Nothing more than that I am 
rather depressed.’ 

‘I don’t much wonder at it; that 
wharf was depressing. We seemed 
underneath and inferior to every- 
thing around us. But we shall be 
in the sea breeze again soon, and 
that will freshen you, dear.’ 

The evening closed in and dusk 
increased as they made way down 
Southampton Water and through 
the Solent. Elfride’s disturbance 
of mind was such that her light 
spirits of the foregoing four-and- 
twenty hours had entirely deserted 
her. The weather too had grown 
more gloomy, for though the show- 
ers of the morning had ceased, the 
sky was covered more closely than 
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ever with dense leaden clouds. 
How beautiful was the sunset when 
they rounded the North Foreland 
the previous evening! now it was 
impossible to tell within half an 
hour the time of the luminary’s go- 
ing down. Knight led her about, 
and being by this time accustomed 
to her sudden changes of mood, 
overlooked the necessity of a cause 
in regarding the conditions—im- 
pressionableness and elasticity. 

Elfride looked stealthily to the 
other end of the vessel. Mrs. Jeth- 
way was sitting at the stern—her 
eyes steadily regarding Elfride. 

‘Let us go to the forepart,’ she 
said quickly to Knight. ‘See there 
—the man is fixing the lights for 
the night.’ 

Knight assented, and after watch- 
ing the operation of fixing the red 
and the green lights on the port and 
starboard bows, and the hoisting 
of the white light to the masthead, 
he walked up and down with her 
till the increase of wind rendered 
promenading difficult. Elfride’s 
eyes were occasionally to be found 
furtively gazing abaft, to learn if her 
enemy still sat there. Nobody was 
visible now. 

‘Shall we go below?’ said Knight, 
seeing that the deck was nearly de- 
serted. 

‘No,’ she said. ‘If you will kindly 
get me a rug from Mrs.Swancourt, 
I should like, if you don’t mind, to 
stay here.’ She had recently fan- 
cied Mrs. Jethway might be a first- 
class passenger, and dreaded meet- 
ing her by accident. 

Knight appeared with the rug, 
and they sat down behind a wea- 
ther-cloth on the windward side, 
just as the two red eyes of the 
Needles glared upon them from the 
gloom, their pointed summits ris- 
ing like shadowy phantom figures 
against the sky. It became neces- 
sary to go below to an eight-o’clock 
meal of nondescript kind, and El- 
fride was immensely relieved at find- 
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ing no sign of Mrs. Jethway there. 
They again ascended and remained 
above till Mrs. Snewson staggered 
up to them with the message that 
Mrs. Swancourt thought it was time 
for Elfride to come below. Knight 
accompanied her down, and return- 
ed again to pass a little more time 
on deck. 

Elfride partly undressed and lay 
down, and soon became uncon- 
scious, though her sleep was light. 
How long she had lain, she knew 
not, when by slow degrees she be- 
came cognisant of a whispering in 
her ear. 

* You are well on with him, I can 
see. Well, provoke me now, but 
my time will come, you will find.’ 
That was the utterance, or words 
to that effect. 

Elfride became broad awake, and 
terrified. She knew the words could 
be only those of one person, and 
that person the widow Jethway. 

The lamp had gone out and the 
place was in darkness, In the next 
berth she could hearher stepmother 
breathing heavily, farther on Snew- 
son breathing more heavily. These 
were the only other legitimate oc- 
cupants of the cabin, and Mrs. Jeth- 
way must have stealthily come in 
by some means and retreated again, 
or else she had entered an empty 
berth next Snewson’s. The fear 
that this was the case increased F1- 
fride’s perturbation, till it assumed 
the dimensions of a certainty, for 
how could a stranger from the other 
end of the ship possibly contrive 
to get in? Could it have been a 
dream? Impossible. 

Elfride raised herself higher and 
looked out of the window. There 
was the sea, floundering and rush- 
ing against the ship’s side, just by 
her head, and thence stretching 
away, dim and moaning, into an 
expanse of indistinctness ; and far 
beyond all this two placid lights 
like rayless stars. Now almost 
fearing to turn her face inwards 
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again, lest Mrs. Jethway should ap- 
pear at her elbow, Elfride medi- 
tated whether or not to call Snew- 
son tokeep hercompany. The ‘four 
bells’ sounded, and she heard voices, 
which gave her a little courage. It 
was not worth while to call Snew- 
son. 

At any rate Elfride could not 
stay there panting longer, at the 
risk of being again disturbed by that 
dreadful whispering. So wrapping 
herself up hurriedly she emerged 
into the passage, and by the aid of 
a faint light burning at the entrance 
to the saloon found the foot of the 
stairs, and ascended to the deck. 
Dreary the place was in the ex- 
treme. It seemed a new spot alto- 
gether in contrast with its daytime 
self. She could see the glowworm 
light from the compass, and the 
dim outline ofthe man at the wheel ; 
also a form at the bows. Not an- 
other soul was apparent from stem 
to stern. 

Yes, there were two more—by 
the bulwarks. One proved to be 
her Harry, the other the mate. She 
was glad indeed, and on drawing 
closer found they were holding a 
low slow chat about nautical affairs. 
She ran up and slipped her hand 
through Knight’s arm, partly for 
love, partly for stability. 

‘Elfie! not asleep?’ said Knight, 
after moving a few steps aside with 
her. 

‘No: I cannot sleep. May I 
stay here? It is so dismal down 
there, and—and I was afraid. 
Where are we now?” 

‘Due south of Portland Bill. 
Those are the lights abeam of us: 
look. A terrible spot, that, on a 
stormy night. And do you see a 
very small light that dips and rises 
to the right? That's a light-ship 
on the dangerous shoal called the 
Shambles, where many a good boat 
has gone to pieces. Between it 
and ourselves is the Race—a place 
where antagonistic currents meet 
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and form whirlpools—a spot which 
is rough in the smoothest weather, 
and terrific in a wind. That dark 
dreary horizon we just discern to 
the left is the West Bay, terminated 
landwards by the Chesil Beach.’ 

‘ What time is it, Harry? 

‘ Just past two.’ 

‘ Are you going below” 

‘O no; not to-night. I prefer 
pure air.’ 

She fancied he might be dis- 
pleased with her for coming to him 
at this unearthly hour. ‘I should 
like to stay here too, if you will 
allow me,’ she said timidly. ‘I 
want to ask you things.’ 

‘ Allow you, Elfie! said Knight, 
putting his arm round her and 
drawing her closer. ‘I am twice as 
happy with you by my side. Yes: 
we will stay, and watch the ap- 
proach of day.’ 

So they again sought out the 
sheltered nook, and sitting down 
wrapped themselves in the rug as 
before. 

‘What were you going to ask 
me?’ he inquired, as they undu- 
lated up and down. 

*O, it was not much—perhaps 
a thing I ought not to ask,’ she 
said hesitatingly. Her sudden wish 
had really been to discover at once 
whether he had ever before been 
engaged to be married. If he had, 
she would make that a ground for 
telling him a little of her conduct 
with Stephen. Mrs. Jethway’s 
words had so depressed the girl 
that she herself now painted her 
flight in the darkest colours, and 
longed to ease her burdened mind 
byan instant confession. If Knight 
had ever been imprudent himself, 
he might, she hoped, forgive all. 

‘I wanted to ask you,’ she went 
on, ‘if—you had ever been en- 
gaged before:’ she added tremu- 
lously, ‘ hope you have—I mean, 
I don’t mind at all if you have.’ 

‘No, I never was,’ Knight in- 
stantly and heartily replied.  Fl- 
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fride’-—and there was a certain 
happy pride in his tone—‘I am 
twelve years older than you, and I 
have been about the world, and 
into society, and you have not. 
And yet I am not so unfit for you 
as strict-thinking people might ima- 
gine, who would assume the differ- 
ence in age to signify most surely 
an equal addition to my practice 
in love-making.’ 

Elfride shivered. 

‘You are cold—is the wind too 
much for you ?’ 

‘No,’ she said gloomily. The 
belief which had been her sheet- 
anchor in hoping for forgiveness 
had proved false. This account of 
the exceptional nature of his expe- 
rience, a matter which would have 
set her rejoicing two years ago, 
chilled her now like a frost. 

‘You didn’t mind my asking 
you?’ she continued. 

‘O, no—not at all.’ 

‘And have you never kissed 
many ladies?’ she whispered, hop- 
ing he would say a hundred at the 
least. 

The time, the circumstances, and 
the scene were such as to draw con- 
fidences from the most reserved. 
‘ Elfride,’ whispered Knight in re- 
ply, ‘it is strange you should have 
asked that question. But I'll ans- 
wer it, though I have never told 
such a thing before. I have never 
given a woman a kiss in my life, 
except yourself and my mother.’ 
The man of two-and-thirty with the 
experienced mind warmed all over 
with a boy’s ingenuous shame as 
he made the confession. 

‘What, not one?’ she faltered. 

‘No; not one.’ 

‘ How very strange ! 

‘Yes, the reverse experience may 
be commoner. And yet, to those 
who have observed their own sex, 
as I have, my case is not remark- 
able. Men about town are women’s 
favourites—that’s the postulate— 
and superficial people don’t think 
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far enough to see that there may 
be exceptions.’ 

‘ Are you proud of it, Harry?’ 

‘No, indeed. Of late years I 
have wished I had gone my ways 
and trod out my measure like 
lighter-hearted men. Ihave thought 
of how many happy experiences I 
may have lost through never going 
to woo.’ 

‘Then why did you hold aloof ?” 

‘I cannot say. I don’t think it 
was my nature to: circumstances 
hindered me, perhaps. I have re- 
gretted it for another reason. This 
great remissness of mine has had 
its effect upon me. The older I 
have grown, the more distinctly 
have I perceived that it was abso- 
lutely preventing me from liking 
any woman who was not as unused 
as 1; and I gave up the expecta- 
tion of finding a nineteenth-century 
young lady in my own raw state. 
Then I found you, Elfride, and I 
felt for the first time that my fasti- 
diousness was a blessing. And it 
helped to make me worthy of you. 
I felt at once that, differing as we 
did in other experiences, in this 
matter I resembled you. Well, 
aren't you glad to hear it, Elfride 

‘Yes, I am, she answered in a 
forced voice. ‘But I always had 
thought that men made lots of en- 
gagements before they married— 
especially if they don’t marry very 
young.’ 

‘So all women think, I suppose 
—and rightly, indeed, of the ma- 
jority of bachelors, as I said before. 
But an appreciable minority of 
slow-coach men do not—and it 
makes them very awkward when 
they do come to the point. How- 
ever, it didn’t matter in my case.’ 

‘Why ?’ she asked uneasily. 

‘ Because you know even less of 
love-making and matrimonial pre- 
arrangement than I, and so you 
can’t draw invidious comparisons 
if I do my engaging improperly.’ 

‘I think you do it beautifully.’ 


‘Thank you, dear. But,’ con- 
tinued Knight laughingly, ‘ your 
opinion is not that of an expert, 
which alone is of value.’ 

Had she answered, ‘ Yes, it is, 
half as strongly as she felt it, 
Knight might have been a little 
astonished. 

‘If you had been engaged to be 
married before,’ he went on, ‘I ex- 
pect your opinion of my addresses 
would be different. But then, I 
should not—’ 

‘ Should not what, Harry?” 

*O, I was merely going to say 
that in that case I should never 
have given myself the pleasure of 
proposing to you, since your free- 
dom from that experience was your 
attraction, darling.’ 

* You are severe On women, are 
you not?” 

‘No, I think not. I had a right 
to please my taste, and that was 
for untried lips. Other men than 
those of my sort acquire the taste 
as they get older—but don’t find 
an Elfride—’ 

‘What horrid sound is that we 
hear when we pitch forward ?” 

‘Only the screw—don’t find an 
Elfride as I did. To think that I 
should have discovered such an 
unseen flower down there in the 
West—to whom a man is as much 
as a multitude to some, and a trip 
down the English Channel like a 
voyage round the world? 

‘And would you,’ she said, and 
her voice was tremulous, ‘have 
given up a sweetheart—if you had 
become engaged to her—and then 
found she had had ove kiss before 
yours—and would you have—gone 
away and left her ?’ 

* One kiss—no, hardly for that.’ 

‘Two? 

‘Well—I could hardly say in- 
ventorially like that. Too much 
of that sort ofthing certainly would 
make me dislike a woman. But 
let us confine our attention to our- 
selves, not go thinking of might- 
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have-beens.’ So Elfride had al- 
lowed her thoughts to ‘ dally with 
false surmise,’ and every one of 
Knight's words fell upon her like 
a weight. After this they were si- 
lent for a long time, gazing upon 
the black mysterious sea, and hear- 
ing the strange voice of the restless 
wind. A rocking to and froin the 
wind, when it is not too violent 
and cold, produces a soothing 
effect even upon the most highly- 
wrought mind. Elfride slowly sank 
against Knight, and looking down, 
he found by her soft regular breath- 
ing that she had fallen asleep. Not 
wishing to disturb her, he continu- 
ed still, and took an intense plea- 
sure in supporting her warm young 
form as it rose and fell with her 
every breath. Knight fell to dream- 
ing too, though he continued wide 
awake. It was pleasant to realise 
the implicit trust she placed in him, 
and to think of the charming inno- 
cence of one who could sink to 
sleep in so simple and unceremoni- 
ous amanner. More than all, the 
musing unpractical student felt the 
immense responsibility he was tak- 
ing upon himself by becoming the 
protector and guide of such a trust- 
ing creature. The quiet slumber 
of her soul lent a quietness to his 
own. Then she moaned, and turn- 
ed herself restlessly. Presently her 
mutterings became distinct : 

* Don’t tell him—he will not love 
me. .. . I did not mean any dis- 
grace—indeed I did not, so don’t 
tell Harry. We were going to be 
married—that was why I ran away. 
. . .. And he says he will not 
have a kissed woman. . . . Andif 
you tell him he will go away, and 
I shall die. I pray have mercy—O!’ 

Elfride started up wildly. 

The previous moment a musical 
ding-dong had spread into the air 
from their right hand, and awaken- 
ed her. 

‘What is it?’ she exclaimed in 
terror. 
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‘Only “eight bells,”” said Knight 
soothingly. ‘ Don’t be frightened, 
little bird, you are safe. What 
have you been dreaming about?’ 

‘1 can’t tell, I can’t tell! she 
said, with a shudder. ‘O, I don’t 
know what to do!’ 

* Stay quietly with me. We shall 
soon see the dawn now. Look, 
the morning star is lovely over 
there. The clouds have complete- 
ly cleared off whilst you have been 
sleeping. What have you been 
dreaming of?’ 

‘A woman in our parish.’ 

‘Don’t you like her?’ 

‘I don’t. She doesn’t like me. 
Where are we ?” 

* About south of Exeter.’ 

Knight said no more on the 
words of her dream. They watch- 
ed the sky till Elfride grew calm, 
and the dawn appeared. It was 
mere wan lightness first. Then the 
wind blew in a changed spirit, and 
died away to a breeze. ‘The star 
dissolved into the day. 

‘That's how I should like to 
die,’ said Elfride, rising from her 
seat and leaning over the bulwark 
to watch the star’s last expiring 
gleam. 

‘As the lines say,’ Knight re- 
plied. 

‘* To set as sets the morning star, which 
goes 

a behind the darkened west, nor 

Qrement among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven,” ' 

*O, other people have thought 
the same thing, have they? That’s 
always the case with my originali- 
ties—they are original to nobody 
but myself.’ 

‘Not only the case with yours. 
When I was a young hand at re- 
viewing I used to find that a fright- 
ful pitfall—dilating upon subjects 
I met with which were novelties 
to me, and finding afterwards they 
had been exhausted by the think- 
ing world when I was in pinafores.’ 

‘ That is delightful. Whenever 
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I find you have done a foolish 
thing I am glad, because it seems 
to bring you a little nearer to me, 
who have done many.’ And EI- 
fride thought again of her enemy 
asleep under the deck they trod. 

All up the coast, prominences 
singled themselves out from reces- 
ses. Then a rosy sky spread over 
the eastern sea and behind the low 
line of land, flinging its livery in 
dashes upon the thin airy clouds in 
that direction. Every projection 
on the land seemed now so many 
fingers anxious to catch a little of 
the liquid light thrown so prodi- 
gally over the sky, and after a fan- 
tastic time of lustrous yellows in 
the east, the higher elevations along 
the shore were flooded with the 
same hues. The bluff and bare 
contours of Start Point caught the 
brightest, earliest glow of all, and 
so also did the sides of its white 
lighthouse, perched upon a shelf in 
its precipitous front like a mediz- 
val saint in a niche. Their lofty 
neighbour Bolt Head on the left 
remained as yet ungilded, and re- 
tained its gray. 

Then up came the sun, as it 
were in jerks, just to seaward of 
the easternmost point of land, fling- 
ing out a Jacob’s-ladder path of 
light from itself to Elfride and 
Knight, and deluging them with 
rays in a few minutes. The infe- 
rior dignitaries of the shore—Fro- 
ward Point, Berry Head, and 
Prawle—all had acquired theirshare 
of the illumination ere this, and at 
length the very smallest protuber- 
ance of wave, cliff, or inlet, even to 
the innermost recesses of the lovely 
valley of the Dart, had its portion ; 
and sunlight, now the common 
possession of all, ceased to be the 
wonderful and coveted thing it had 
been a short half-hour before. 

After breakfast, Plymouth arose 
into view, and grew more distinct to 
their nearing vision, the Breakwater 
appearing like a streak of phos- 


phoric light upon the surface of 
the sea. Elfride looked furtively 
around for Mrs. Jethway, but could 
discern no sign of her form. After- 
wards, in the bustle of landing, she 
looked again with the same result, 
by which time the woman had pro- 
bably glided upon the quay unob- 
served. Expanding with a sense of 
relief, Elfride waited whilst Knight 
looked to their luggage, and then 
saw her father approaching through 
the crowd, twirling his walking- 
stick to catch their attention. El- 
bowing their way to him they all 
entered the town, which smiled as 
sunny a smile upon Elfride as it 
had done between one and two 
years earlier, when she had enter- 
ed it at precisely the same hour as 
the bride-elect of Stephen Smith. 





CHAPTER XXX, 
* VASSAL UNTO LOVE.’ 

ELFRIDE clung closer to Knight 
as day succeeded day. Whatever 
else might admit of question, there 
could be no dispute that the alle- 
giance she bore him absorbed her 
whole soul and existence. A greater 
than Stephen had arisen, and she 
had left all to follow him. 

The unreserved girl was never 
chary of letting her lover discover 
how much she admired him. She 
never held an idea in opposition 
to any one of his, or insisted on 
any point, showed any independ- 
ence, or held her own on any sub- 
ject. His lightest whim she re- 
spected and obeyed as law, and 
if, expressing her opinion on a 
matter, he took up the subject 
and differed from her, she in- 
stantly threw down her own opi- 
nion as wrong and untenable. Even 
her ambiguities and esfzég/eries were 
but media of the same manifesta- 
tion ; acted charades embodying the 
words of her prototype, the tender 
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and susceptible daughter-in-law of 
Naomi: ‘ Let me find favour in thy 
sight, my lord ; for that thou hast 
comforted me, and for that thou 
hast spoken friendly unto thine 
handmaid.’ 

She was syringing the plants one 
wet day in the greenhouse. Knight 
was sitting under a great passion- 
flower observing the scene, and 
sometimes looking out at the rain 
from the sky, and a secondary rain 
of larger drops from trees and 
shrubs, which drops had previously 
hung from the twigs like small sil- 
ver fruit. 

‘I must give you something to 
make you think of me during this 
autumn at your chambers,’ she was 
saying. ‘What shall it be? Por- 
traits do more harm than good, by 
selecting the worst expression of 
which your face is capable. Hair 
is unlucky. And you don’t like 
jewelry.’ 

‘Something which shall bring 
back to my mind the many scenes 
we have enacted in this conserva- 
tory. I see what I should prize 
very much. That dwarf myrtle- 
tree in the pot, which you have 
been so carefully tending.’ 

Elfride looked thoughtfully at 
the myrtle. 

‘I can carry it comfortably in 
my hat-box,’ said Knight. ‘And 
I will put it in my window, and so, 
it being always before my eyes, I 
shall think of you continually.’ 

Now it so happened that the myr- 
tle Knight unluckily had singled 
out had a peculiar beginning and 
history. It had originally been a 
twig worn in Stephen Smith’s 
button-hole, and he had taken it 
thence, stuck it into the pot, and 
told her that if it grew, she was to 
take care of it, and keep it in re- 
membrance of him when he was 
far away. 

She looked wistfully at the flower, 
and a sense of fairness to Smith’s 
memory caused her a pang of re- 
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gret that Knight should have asked 
for that very one. It seemed ex- 
ceeding a common heartlessness to 
let it go. 

‘Is there not anything you like 
better?’ she said. ‘That is only an 
ordinary myrtle.’ 

‘No: Iam fond of myrtle.’ See- 
ing that she did not take kindly to 
the idea, he said again, ‘Why do 
you object to my having that? 

‘O, no—I don’t object precisely 
—it was a feeling—Ah, here’s an- 
other cutting lately struck, and just 
as small-—of a better kind, and 
with prettier leaves—myrtus mi- 
crophylla.’ 

‘That will do nicely. Let it be 
put in my room, that I may_ not 
forget it. What romance attaches 
to the other ?” 

‘It was a gift to me.’ 

Thesubject then dropped. Knight 
thought no more of the matter till, 
on entering his bedroom in the even- 
ing, he found the second myrtle 
placed upon his dressing-table as 
he had directed. He stood for a 
moment admiring the fresh appear- 
ance of the leaves by candlelight, 
and then he thought of the trans- 
action of the day. 

Male lovers as well as female 
can be spoilt by two much kind- 
ness, and Elfride’s uniform submis- 
siveness had given Knight a rather 
exacting manner at crises, attached 
to her as he was. ‘ Why should 
she have refused the one I first 
chose?’ he now asked himself. 
Even such slight opposition as she 
had shown then was exceptional 
enough to make itself noticeable. 
He was not vexed with her in the 
least: the mere variation of her 
way to-day from her usual ways 
kept him musing on the subject, 
because it perplexed him. ‘ It was 
a gift-—those were her words. Ad- 
mitting it to be a gift, he thought 

she could hardly value a friend 
more than him, and giving the 
flower into his charge would have 
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made no difference. ‘ Except, in- 
deed, it was the gift of a lover,’ he 
murmured. 

‘I wonder if Elfride ever has had 
a lover before?’ he said aloud, as a 
new idea, quite. This and com- 
panion thoughts were enough to 
occupy him completely till he fell 
asleep—rather later than usual. 

The next day, when they were 
again alone, he said to her rather 
suddenly, 

‘Do you love me more or less, 
Elfie, for what I told you on board 
the steamer ?” 

‘You told me so many things,’ 
she returned, lifting her eyes to his 
and smiling. 

‘I mean the confession you coax- 
ed out of me—that I had never had 
a sweetheart before.’ 

‘It is a satisfaction, I suppose, 
to be the first in your heart,’ she 
said to him, with an attempt to 
continue her smiling. 

‘I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion now,’ said Knight, somewhat 
awkwardly. ‘I only ask it in a 
whimsical way, you know ; not with 
great seriousness, Elfride. You may 
think it odd, perhaps.’ 

Elfride tried desperately to keep 
the colour in her face. She could 
not, though distressed to think that 
getting pale showed consciousness 
of deeper guilt than merely getting 
red. 

*O, no—I shall not think that,’ 
she said, because obliged to say 
something to fill the pause which 
followed her questioner’s remark. 

‘It is this: have you ever had a 
lover? Iam almost sure you have 
not; but, have you?” 

* Not, as it were, a lover; I mean, 
not worth mentioning, Harry,’ she 
faltered. 

Knight, overstrained in senti- 
ment as he knew the feeling to be, 
felt some sickness of heart. 

Still, he was a lover?’ 

* Well, a sort of lover, I suppose,’ 
she responded tardily. 


‘A man, I mean, you know.’ 

‘Yes; but only a mere person, 
and—’ 

‘ But truly your lover ?” 

‘ Yes ; a lover certainly—he was 
that. Yes, he might have been 
called my lover.’ 

Knight said nothing to this for 
a minute or more, and kept silent 
time with his finger to the tick of 
the library clock, in which room 
the colloquy was going on. 

‘You don’t mind, Harry, do you?” 
she said anxiously ; nestling close 
to him, and watching his face. 

‘ Of course, I don’tseriously mind. 
In reason, 2 man cannot object to 
such a trifle. I only thought you 
hadn’t—that was all.’ 

However, one ray was abstracted 
from the glory about her head. But 
afterwards, when Knight was wan- 
dering by himself over the bare and 
breezy hills, and meditating on the 
subject, that ray suddenly returned. 
For she might have had a lover, 
and never have cared in the least 
for him. She might have used the 
word improperly, and meant ‘ad- 
mirer’ all the time. Of course she 
had been admired; and one man 
might have made his admiration 
more prominent than that of the 
rest—a very natural case. 

They were sitting on one of the 
garden seats when he found occa- 
sion to put the question to the test. 
‘Did you love that lover or ad- 
mirer of yours ever so little, Elfie ?” 

She murmured reluctantly, ‘ Yes, 
I think I did.’ 

Knight felt the same faint touch 
of misery. ‘Only a very little?’ he 
said. 

‘I am not sure how much’ (writh- 
ing slightly). 

‘But you are sure, darling, you 
loved him a little ?” 

‘I think I am sure I loved him 
a little.’ 

‘And not a great deal, Elfie ? 

‘ My love was not supported by 
reverence for his powers.’ 
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‘But, Elfride, did you love him 
deeply?’ said Knight restlessly. 

‘I don’t exactly know how deep 
you mean by deeply.’ 

‘ That’s nonsense.’ 

‘You misapprehend ; and you 
have let go my hand’ she cried, 
her eyes filling with tears. ‘Harry, 
don’t be severe with me, and don’t 
question me. I did not love him 
as I do you. And could it be 
deeply if I did not think him cle- 
verer than myself? For I did not. 
You grieve me so much—you can’t 
think.’ 

‘I will not say another word 
about it.’ 

‘And you will not think about 
it either, will you? I know you 
think of weaknesses in me after I 
am out of your sight; and not 
knowing what they are, I cannot 
combat them. I almost wish you 
were of a grosser nature, Harry ; 
in truth I do. Or rather, I wish I 
could have the advantages such a 
nature in you would afford me, 
and yet have you as you are.’ 

‘What advantages would they 
be?’ 

‘Less anxiety, and more secu- 
rity. Ordinary men are not so de- 
licate in their tastes as you; and 
where the lover or husband is not 
fastidious and refined and of a 
deep nature, things seem to go on 
better, I fancy—as far as I have 
been able to observe the world.’ 

‘Yes; I suppose it is right. Shal- 
lowness has this advantage, that 
you can’t be drowned there.’ 

‘But I think I'll have you as 
you are; yes, I will!’ she said win- 
somely. ‘The practical husbands 
and wives who take things philo- 
sophically are very humdrum, are 
they not? Yes, it would kill me 
quite. You please me best as you 
are.’ 

‘Even though I wish you had 
never cared for one before me?” 

‘Yes. And you must not wish 
it. Don’t? 
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‘I'll try not to, Elfride.’ 

So she hoped, but her heart was 
troubled. If he felt so deeply on 
this point, what would he say did 
he know all, and see it as Mrs, 
Jethway saw it? He would never 
make her the happiest girl in the 
world by taking her to be his own 
for aye. The thought enclosed her 
as a tomb whenever it presented 
itself to her perturbed brain. She 
tried to believe that Mrs. Jethway 
would never do her such a cruel 
wrong as to increase the bad ap- 
pearance of her folly by innuen- 
does ; and concluded that conceal- 
ment, having been begun, must be 
persisted in, if possible. For what 
he might consider as bad as the 
fact, was her previous concealment 
of it by strategy. 

But Elfride knew Mrs. Jethway 
to be her enemy, and to hate her. 
It was possible she might do her 
worst. And should she do it, all 
would be over. 

Would the woman listen to rea- 
son, and be persuaded not to ruin 
one who had never intentionally 
harmed her? 


It was night in the valley be- 
tween Endelstow Crags and the 
shore. The brook which trickled 
that way to the sea was distinct in 
its murmurs now, and over the line 
of its course there began to hang 
a white ribbon of fog. Against the 
sky, on the left hand of the vale, 
the black form of the church could 
be seen. On the other rose hazel- 
bushes, a few trees, and where these 
were absent, furze-tufts—as tall as 
men—on stems nearly as stout as 
timber. The shriek of some bird 
was occasionally heard, as it flew 
terror-stricken from its first roost, 
to seek a new sleeping-place, where 
it might pass the night unmolested. 

In the evening shade, some way 
down the valley, and under a row 
of scrubby oaks, a cottage could 
still be discerned. It stood abso- 
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lutely alone. The house was rather 
large, and the windows of some 
of the rooms were nailed up with 
boards on the outside, which gave 
a particularly deserted appearance 
to the whole erection. From the 
front door an irregular series of 
rough and misshapen steps, cut in 
the solid rock, led down to the 
edge of the streamlet, which, at 
their extremity, was hollowed into 
a basin through which the water 
trickled. This was evidently the 
means of water-supply to the dwel- 
ler or dwellers in the cottage. 

A light footstep was heard de- 
scending from the higher slopes of 
the hillside. Indistinct in the path- 
way appeared a moving female 
shape, who advanced and knocked 
timidly at the door. No answer 
being returned, the knock was re- 
peated, with the same result, and 
it was then repeated a third time. 
This also was unsuccessful. 

From one of the only two win- 
dows on the ground floor which 
were not boarded up came rays of 
light, no shutter or curtain obscur- 
ing the room from the eyes of a 
passer on the outside. So few 
walked that way after nightfall, 
that any such means to secure se- 
crecy were probably deemed un- 
necessary. 

The inequality of the rays fall- 
ing upon the trees outside told 
that the light had its origin in a 
flickering fire only. The female, 
after the third knocking, stepped 
a little to the left in ‘order to gain 
a view of the interior, and threw 
back the hood from her face. The 
dancing yellow sheen revealed the 
fair and anxious countenance of 
Elfride. 

Inside the house this firelight 
was enough to illumine the room 
distinctly, and to show that the 
furniture of the cottage was supe- 
rior to what might have been ex- 
pected from so unpromising an 
exterior. It also showed to El- 





fride that the room was empty. 
Beyond the light quiver and flap 
of the flames nothing moved or was 
audible therein. 

She turned the handle and en- 
tered, throwing off the cloak which 
enveloped her, under which she 
appeared without hat or bonnet, 
and in the sort of half-toilette 
country people ordinarily dine in. 
Then advancing to the foot of the 
staircase, she called distinctly, but 
somewhat fearfully, ‘ Mrs. Jeth- 
way |’ 

No answer. 

With a look of relief and regret 
combined, denoting that ease came 
to the heart and disappointment to 
the brain, Elfride paused for seve- 
ral minutes, as if undecided how 
to act. Determining to wait, she 
sat down on a chair. The minutes 
drew on, and after sitting on the 
thorns of impatience for half an 
hour, she searched her pocket, 
took therefrom a letter, and tore 
off the blank leaf. Then taking 
out a pencil she wrote upon the 
paper : 


‘Dear Mrs. Jethway,—I have 
been to visit you. I wanted much 
to see you, but I cannot wait any 
longer. I came to beg you not to 
execute the threats you have re- 
peated tome. Do not, I beseech 
you, Mrs. Jethway, let any one 
know I ran away from home! It 
would ruin me with him, and break 
my heart. I will do anything for 
you, if you will be kind to me. In 
the name of our common woman- 
hood, do not, I implore you, make 
a scandal of me.—Yours, 

*E. SWANCOURT.’ 


She folded the note cornerwise, 
directed it, and placed it on the 
table. Then again drawing the 
hood over her curly head she 
emerged silently as she had come. 

Whilst this episode had been in 
action at Mrs. Jethway’s cottage. 
Knight had gone from the dining- 
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room into the drawing-room, and 
found Mrs. Swancourt there alone. 

‘ Elfride has vanished up-stairs or 
somewhere,’ she said. ‘ And I have 
been reading an article in an old 
number of the Present I lighted on 
by chance a short time ago; it is 
an article you once told us was 
yours. Well, Harry, with due de- 
ference to your literary powers, al- 
low me to say that this effusion is 
all nonsense, in my opinion.’ 

‘What is it about ? said Knight, 
taking up the paper and reading. 

‘There: don’t get red about it. 
Own that experience has taught 
you to be more charitable. I have 
never read such unchivalrous sen- 
timents in my life—from a man, I 
mean. ‘There, I forgive you; it 
was before you knew Elfride.’ 

*O, yes,’ said Knight, looking 
up. ‘I remember now. The text 
of that sermon was not my own at 
all, but was suggested to me by a 
young man named Smith—the same 
one I have mentioned to you as 
coming from this parish. I thought 
the idea rather ingenious at the 
time, and enlarged it to the weight 
of a few guineas, because I had 
nothing else in my head.’ 

‘Which idea do you call the text? 
I am curious to know that.’ 

‘Well, this,’ said Knight, some- 
what unwillingly. ‘That experience 
teaches that your sweetheart, no 
less than your tailor, is necessarily 


very imperfect in her duties, if you - 


are her first patron: and converse- 
ly, the sweetheart who is graceful 
under the initial kiss must be sup- 
posed to have had some practice 
in the trade.’ 

‘And do you mean to say that 
you wrote that upon the strength 
of another man’s remark, without 
having tested it by practice ? 

* Yes—indeed I do.’ 

‘Then I think it was uncalled 
for and unfair. And how do you 
know it is true? I expect you re- 
gret it now.’ 
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‘Since you bring me into a seri- 
ous mood, I will speak candidly. 
I do believe that remark to be per- 
fectly true, and, having written it, 
I would defend it anywhere. But 
I do often regret having ever writ- 
ten it, as well as others of the sort. 
I have grown older since, and I 
find such a tone of writing is cal- 
culated to do harm in the world. 
Every literary Jack becomes a 
gentleman if he can only pen a 
few indifferent satires upon woman- 
kind: women themselves, too, have 
taken to the trick ; and so, upon 
the whole, I begin to be rather 
ashamed of my companions.’ 

‘Ah, Henry, you have fallen in 
love since, and it makes a differ- 
ence,’ said Mrs. Swancourt, with a 
faint tone of banter. 

‘ That’s true ; but that is not my 
reason.’ 

‘ Having found that, in a case of 
your own experience, a so-called 
goose was a swan, it seems absurd 
to deny such a possibility in other 
men’s experiences.’ 

‘You can hit palpably, cousin 
Charlotte,’ said Knight. ‘ You are 
like the boy who puts a stone in- 
side his snowball, and I shall play 
with you no longer. Excuse me— 
I am going for my evening stroll.’ 

Though Knight had spoken jest- 


ingly, this incident and conversa- 


tion had caused him a sudden de- 
pression. Coming, rather singularly, 
just after his discovery that Elfride 
had known what it was to love 
warmly before she had known him, 
his mind dwelt upon the subject, 
and the familiar pipe he smoked, 
whilst pacing up and down the 
shrubbery-path, failed to be a sol- 
ace. He thought again of those 
idle words—hitherto quite forgot- 
ten—about the first kiss of a girl, 
and the theory seemed more than 
reasonable. Of course their sting 
now lay in their bearing on Elfride. 

Elfride, under Knight's kiss, had 
certainly been a very different wo- 
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man from herself under Stephen’s. 
Whether for good or for ill, she 
had marvellously well learnt a 
sweetheart’s part; and the fasci- 
nating finish of her deportment in 
this second campaign did probably 
arise from her unreserved practice 
with Stephen. Knight, with all the 
rapidity of jealous sensitiveness, 


pounced upon some words she had. 


inadvertently let fall, which he had 
only partially understood at the 
time. It was during that ‘ initial 
kiss’ by the little waterfall : 

‘We must be careful. I lost the 
other by doing this ! 

A flush, which had in it as much 
of wounded pride as of sorrow, 
passed over Knight as he thought 
of what he had so frequently said 
to her in his simplicity. ‘I always 
meant to be the first comer in a 
woman’s heart: fresh lips or none 
for me.’ How childishly blind he 
must have seemed to this mere 
gitl! How she must have laughed 
at him inwardly! He absolutely 
writhed as he thought of the con- 
fession she had wrung from him on 
the boat in the darkness of night. 
The one conception which had 
sustained his dignity when drawn 
out of his shell on that occasion— 
that of her charming ignorance of 
all such matters—how absurd it 
was! 

This man, whose imagination 
had been fed up to preternatural 
size by lonely study and silent ob- 
servations of his kind—whose emo- 
tions had been drawn out long and 
delicate by his seclusion, like plants 
in a cellar—was now absolutely in 
pain. Moreover, several years of 
poetic study, and, ifthe truth must 
be told, poetic pains, had tended 
to develop the affective side of his 
constitution still farther in propor- 
tion to his active faculties. It was 
his belief in the absolute newness 
of male blandishment to Elfride 
which had constituted her primary 
charm. He began to think it was 
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as hard to be earliest in a woman’s 
heart as to be first in the Pool of 
Bethesda. 

Heaven save Elfride, notwith- 
standing her inconstancy! It was 
surely one of the cruelest contriv- 
ances of destiny that Knight should 
have been thus constituted: that 
her second lover should not have 
been one of the great mass of bust- 
ling males, less given to introspec- 
tion, whose good-nature might have 
compensated for any lack of appre- 
ciativeness. That her throbbing, 
self-confounding, indiscreet heart 
should have to defend itself un- 
aided against the keen scrutiny and 
logical power which Knight, now 
that his suspicions were awakened, 
would sooner or later be sure to 
exercise against her, was pitiable. 
A miserable incongruity is appar- 
ent in the circumstance of a strong 
mind practising its unerring archery 
upon a heart which the owner of 
that mind loved better than his 
own. 

Elfride’s docile devotion to 
Knight was now its own enemy. 
Clinging to him so dependently, 
she taught him in time to presume 
upon that devotion—a lesson men 
are not slow to learn. A slight 
rebelliousness occasionally would 
have done him no harm, and would 
have been a world of advantage to 
her. But she idolised him, and 
was proud to be his bond-servant. 





CHAPTER XXXI. 
‘A WORM I’ THE BUD.’ 


One day the reviewer said, ‘ Let 
us go to the cliffs again, Elfride ; 
and without consulting her wishes, 
he moved as if to start at once. 

‘The cliff of our dreadful ad- 
venture?’ she inquired, with a shud- 
der. ‘Death stares me in the face, 
in the person of that cliff.’ Never- 
theless, so entirely had she sunk 
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her individuality in his, that the re- 
mark was not uttered as an expos- 
tulation, and she immediately pre- 
pared to accompany him. 

* No, not that place,’ said Knight. 
‘It is ghastly to me, too. That 
other, I mean; what is its name ? 
—Windy Beak.’ 

Windy Beak was the second cliff 
in height along that coast, and, as 
is frequently the case with natural 
features of the globe and. intellec- 
tual ones of men, enjoyed the re- 
putation of being the first. More- 
over, it was the cliff to which Elfride 
had ridden with Stephen Smith, on 
a well-remembered morning of his 
summer visit. So, though thought 
of the former cliff had caused her 
to shudder at the perils to which 
her lover and herself had there been 
exposed, being associated with 
Knight only, it was not so objec- 
tionable as Windy Beak. That 
place was worse than gloomy, it 
was a perpetual reproach to her. 

But not liking to refuse, she 
said, ‘It is farther than the other 
cliff? 

‘Yes; but you can ride.’ 

‘ And will you too? 

‘No, I'll walk.’ 

A duplicate of her original ar- 
rangement with Stephen. Some 
fatality must be hanging over her 
head. 

Had Elfride been a little more 
fickle than she really was, it would 
have been better for her by far. 
Morbidly-conscientious sentiments 
of this water would have been pow- 
erless to trouble the mind of a per- 
fect jilt, who would have carried 
this engagement with Knight to a 
triumphant issue in the face of 
twice as many complications. EI- 
fride had still too lively a sense of 
the past to enjoy the idea of imi- 
tating to the letter peculiar actions 
she had lately gone through with 
another lover and other hopes. 

‘Very well, Harry, I'll ride,’ she 
said meekly. 
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A quarter of an hour later she 
was in the saddle. But how differ- 
ent the mood from that of the for- 
mer time! She had, indeed, given 
up her position as queen of the 
less to be vassal of the greater. 
Here was no showing off now ; no 
scampering out of sight with Pansy, 
to perplex and tire her companion ; 


‘no saucy remarks on La Belle Dame 


sans Merci. E\fride was burdened 
with the very intensity of her love. 

Knight did most of the talking 
along the journey. Elfride silently 
listened, and entirely resigned her- 
self to the motions of the ambling 
horse upon which she sat, alter- 
nately rising and sinking gently, 
like a sea bird upon a sea wave. 

When they had reached the limit 
of a quadruped’s possibilities in 
walking, Knight tenderly lifted her 
from the saddle, tied the horse, 
and rambled on with her to the seat 
inthe rock. Knight sat down, and 
drew Elfride deftly beside him, and 
they looked over the sea. 

Two or three degrees above that 
melancholy and eternally level line, 
the ocean horizon, hung a sun of 
brass, with no visible rays, in a sky 
of ashen hue. It was a sky the 
sun did not illuminate or enkindle, 
as is usual at sunsets. ‘This sheet 
of sky was met by the salt mass of 
gray water, flecked here and there 
with white. A waft of dampness 
occasionally rose to their faces, 
which was probably rarefied spray 
from the blows of the sea upon the 
foot of the cliff. 

Elfride wished it could be a longer 
time ago that she had sat there with 
Stephen as her lover and agreed to 
be his wife. ‘The significant close- 
ness of that time to the present 
was another item to add to the 
list of passionate fears which were 
chronic with her now. 

Yet Knight was very tender this 
evening, and sustained her close to 
him as they sat. 

Not a word had been uttered by 
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either since sitting down, when 
Knight said musingly, looking still 
afar, 

*I wonder if any lovers in past 
years ever sat here with armslocked, 
as we do now? Probably they have, 
for the place seems formed for a 
seat.’ 

Her recollection of a well-known 
pair who had, and the much-talked- 
of loss which had ensued therefrom, 
and how the young man had been 
sent back to look for the missing 
article, led Elfride to glance down 
to her side, and behind her back. 
Many people who lose a trinket in- 
voluntarily give a momentary look 
for it in passing the spot ever 
so long afterwards. They do not 
often find it. Elfride, in turning 
her head, saw something shine 
weakly from a crevice in the rocky 
sedile. Only for a few minutes dur- 
ing the day did the sun light the 
alcove to its innermost rifts and 
slits, but these were the minutes 
now, and its level rays did Elfride 
the good or evil turn of revealing 
the lost ornament. 

Now Elfride’s thoughts instantly 
reverted to the words she had un- 
intentionally uttered upon what had 
been going on when the earring 
was lost. And she was immedi- 
ately seized with a misgiving that 
Knight, on seeing the object, would 
be reminded of her words. Her 
instinctive act was therefore to se- 
cure it privately. 

It was so deep in the crack that 
Elfride could not pull it out with 
her hand, though she made several 
surreptitious trials. 

‘What are you doing, Elfie?’ said 
Knight, noticing her attempts at 
length, and looking behind him 
likewise. 

She had relinquished the endea- 
vour, but it was too late. 

Knight peered into the joint from 
which her hand had been with- 
drawn, and saw what she had seen. 
He instantly took a penknife from 
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his pocket, and by dint of probing 
and dragging brought the earring 
out upon open ground. 

‘ It is not yours, surely?” he in- 
quired. 

‘ Yes, it is,’ she said quietly. 

‘Well, that is a most extraordi- 
nary thing, that we should find it 
like this? Knight then remem- 
bered more circumstances : ‘ What, 
is it the one you have told me 
of ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

The unfortunate remark of hers 
at the kiss came into his mind, if 
eyes were ever an index to be trust- 
ed. ‘Trying to repress the words, 
he yet spoke on the subject, more 
to obtain assurance that what it 
had seemed to imply was not true 
than from a wish to pry into by- 
gones. 

‘Were you really engaged to be 
married to that lover? he said, 
looking straight forward at the sea 
again. 

*‘Yes—but not exactly. 
think I was.’ 

‘O Elfride, engaged to be mar- 
ried !’ he murmured. 

‘It would have been called a— 
secret engagement, I suppose. But 
don’t look so disappointed ; don’t 
blame me.’ 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Why do you say “ No, no,” in 
such a way? Sweetly enough, but 
so barely !’ 

Knight made no direct reply to 
this. ‘ Elfride, I told you once,’ he 
said, following out his thoughts, 
‘that I never kissed a woman as 
a sweetheart until I kissed you. 
A kiss is not much, I suppose, and 
it happens to few young people to 
be able to avoid all blandishment 
and caressing except from the one 
they afterwards marry. But I have 
peculiar weaknesses, Elfride ; and 
because I have led a peculiar life, 
I must suffer for it, I suppose. I 
had hoped—well, what I had no 
right to hope in connection with 
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you. You naturally granted your 
former lover the privileges you 
grant me?’ 

A ‘yes’ came from her like the 
last sad whisper of a breeze. 

‘And he used to kiss you—of 
course he did.’ 

‘Yes’ (very weakly). 

‘And perhaps you allowed him 
a more free manner in his love- 
making than I have shown in 
mine?” 

‘No, I did not.’ This was ra- 
ther more alertly spoken. 

‘But he adopted it without being 
allowed ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘How much I have made of you, 
Elfride, and how I have kept aloof!’ 
said Knight in deep and shaken 
tones. ‘So many days and hours 
as I have hoped in you—I have 
feared to kiss you more than those 
two times. And he made no scru- 
ples to...’ 

She crept closer to him and 
trembled as if with cold. Her dread 
that the whole story, with random 
additions, would become known to 
him, caused her manner to be so 
agitated, that Knight was alarmed 
and perplexed into stillness. The 
actual innocence which made her 
think so fearfully of what, as the 
world goes, was not a great matter, 
magnified her apparent guilt. It 
may have said to Knight that a 
woman who was so flurried in the 
preliminaries must have a dreadful 
sequel to her tale. 

‘I know,’ continued Knight, 
with an indescribable drag of man- 
ner and intonation,—‘I know I 
am absurdly scrupulous about you 
—that I want you too exclusively 
mine. In your past before you 
knew me—from your very cradle 
—I wanted to think you mine. I 
would make you mine by main 
force. Eifride,’ he went on vehe- 
mently, ‘I can’t help this jealousy 
over you! It is my nature, and 
must be so, and I Aaze the fact that 
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you have been caressed before : 
yes, hate it!’ 

She drew a long deep breath, 
which was half a sob. Knight’s 
face was hard, and he never looked 
at her at all, still fixing his gaze 
far out to sea, which the sun had 
now resigned to the shade. In 
high places it is not long from sun- 
set to night, dusk being in a mea- 
sure banished, and though only 
evening where they sat, it had been 
twilight in the valleys for half an 
hour. Upon the dull expanse of 
sea there gradually intensified it- 
self into existence the gleam ofa 
distant light-ship. 

‘When that lover first kissed 
you, Elfride, was it in such a place 
as this ?’ 

* Yes, it was.’ 

‘Elfride, you don’t tell me any- 
thing but what I wring out of you. 
Why is that? Why have you sup- 
pressed all mention of this when 
casual confidences of mine should 
have suggested confidence in re- 
tum? On board the Juliet, why 
were you so secret? It seems like 
being made a fool of, Elfride, to 
think that, when I was teaching 
you how desirable it was that we 
should have no secrets from each 
other, you were assenting in words, 
but in act contradicting me. Con- 
fidence would have been so much 
more promising for our happiness. 
If you had had confidence in me, 
and told me willingly, I should— 
be different. But you suppress 
everything, and I shall question 
you. Did you live at Endelstow 
at that time ? 

* Yes,’ she said faintly. 

‘Where were you when he first 
kissed you ?” 

‘ Sitting in this seat.’ 

‘ Ah, I thought so! said Knight, 
rising and facing her. ‘And that 
accounts for everything—the ex- 
clamation which you explained 
deceitfully, and all! Forgive the 
harsh word, Elfride—forgive it.’ 
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He smiled a surface smile as he 
continued: ‘What a poor mortal 
I am, to play second fiddle in 
everything and to be deluded by 
fibs !’ 
*O, don’t say it; don’t, Har- 
id 


‘Where did he kiss you besides 
here ?” 

‘Sitting on—a tomb—in the 
churchyard—and other places,’ she 
answered with the slow reckless- 
ness of despair. 

‘Never mind, never mind,’ he 
exclaimed, on seeing her tears and 
perturbation. ‘I don’t want to 
grieve you. I don’t care.’ 

But Knight did care. How 
much he cared few who have failed 
to realise the man’s nature will be 
able to imagine. 

‘It makes no difference, you 
know,’ he continued, seeing she 
did not reply. 

‘I feel cold,’ said Elfride. ‘Shall 
we go home ?’ 

‘Yes; it is late in the year to sit 
long out of doors: we ought to be 
off this ledge before it gets too 
dark to let us see our footing. I 
daresay the horse is impatient.’ 

Knight spoke the merest com- 
monplace to her now. He had 
hoped to the last moment that she 
would have volunteered the whole 
story of her first attachment. It 
grew more and more distasteful to 
him that she should have a secret 
of this nature. Such entire confi- 
dence as he had pictured as about 
to exist between himself and the in- 
nocent young wife who had known 
no lover’s tones save his—was this 
its beginning? He lifted her upon 
the horse, and they went along 
constrainedly. The poison of sus- 
picion was doing its work well. 

An incident occurred on this 
homeward journey which was long 
remembered by both, as adding a 
shade to shadow. Knight could 
not keep from his mind the words 
of Adam’s reproach to Eve in Pa- 
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radise Lost, and at last whispered 
them to himself: 
‘ Fooled and beguiled: by him thou, I by 
thee.’ 

‘What did you say?’ Elfride in- 
quired timorously. 

* It was only a quotation.’ 

They had now dropped into a 
hollow, and the church-tower made 
its appearance against the pale 
evening sky, its lower part being 
hidden by some intervening trees. 
Elfride, being denied an answer, 
was looking at the tower and try- 
ing to think of some contrasting 
quotation she mightuseto regain his 
tenderness. After a little thought 
she said in winning tones: 

*“ Thou hast been my hope, and 
a strong tower for me against the 
enemy.” ’ 

They passed on. A few minutes 
later three or four birds were seen 
to fly out of the tower. 

‘ The strong tower moves,’ said 
Knight, with surprise. 

A corner of the square mass 
swayed forward, sank, and vanish- 
ed. A loud rumble followed, and 
a cloud of dust arose where all had 
previously been so clear. 

‘ The church-restorers have done 
it! said Elfride. 

At this minute Mr. Swancourt 
was seen approaching them. He 
came up with a bustling demean- 
our, apparently much engrossed by 
some business in hand. 

‘We have got the tower down!’ 
he exclaimed. ‘ It came rather 
quicker than we intended it should. 
The first idea was to take it down 
stone by stone, you know. In 
doing this the crack widened con- 
siderably, and it was not believed 
safe for the men to stand upon the 
walls any longer. Then we de- 
cided to undermine it, and three 
men set to work at the weakest 
corner this afternoon. They had 
left off for the evening, intending 
to give the final blow to-morrow 
morning, and had been home about 
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half an hour, when down it came. 
A very successful job—a very fine 
job indeed. But he was a tough 
old fellow in spite of the crack.’ 
Here Mr. Swancourt wiped from 
his face the perspiration his excite- 
ment had caused him. 

* Poor old tower! said Elfride. 

‘Yes, I am sorry for it,’ said 
Knight. ‘It was an interesting 
piece of antiquity—a local record 
of local art.’ 

‘ Ah, but, my dear sir, we shall 
have a new one,’ expostulated Mr. 
Swancourt; ‘a splendid tower—de- 
signed by a first-rate London man 
—in the newest style of Gothic art, 
and full of Christian feeling.’ 

* Indeed !’ said Knight. 

‘O, yes. Not in the barbarous 
clumsy architecture of this neigh- 
bourhood ; yousee nothing so rough 
and pagan anywhere else in Eng- 
land. When the men are gone, I 
would advise you to go and see the 
church before anything farther is 
done to it. You can now sit in the 
chancel, and look down the nave 
through the west arch, and through 
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that far out to sea. In fact,’ said 
Mr. Swancourt significantly, ‘if a 
wedding were performed at the 
altar to-morrow morning, it might 
be witnessed from the deck of a 
ship on a voyage to the South Seas, 
with a good glass. However, after 
dinner, when the moon has risen, 
go up and see for yourselves.’ 

Knight assented with feverish 
readiness. He had decided within 
the last few minutes that he could 
not rest another night without far- 
ther talk with Elfride upon the sub- 
ject which now divided them: he 
was determined to know all, and 
relieve his disquiet in some way. 
Elfride would gladly have escaped 
farther converse alone with him 
that night, but it seemed inevit- 
able. 

Just after moonrise they left the 
house. How little any expectation 
of the moonlight prospect—which 
was the ostensible reason of their 
pilgrimage—had to dowith Knight’s 
real motive in getting the gentle 
girl again upon his arm, Elfride no 
less than himself well knew. 








THE WORSHIP OF MAGNITUDE. 


—~—.—_—_ 


AMONG the many shrines at which 
the multitude pay their homage in 
the present day, there is none that 
attracts so many votaries as Mag- 
nitude. 

Its worshippers are drawn from 
every class. Sex, age, position, 
make no difference ; the little child 
and the hoary head follow in its 
train with equal devotion. 

The reign of Mammon is limited 
when compared with the reign of 
Magnitude, for of all life’s idols, it 
is ever the first in the field. The 
baby-girl surrenders at once her af- 
fection to the biggest doll; and 
the boy’s jealousy is as quickly ex- 
cited when another possesses a 
larger kite than his own: both 
alike the faithful worshippers of 
simple Magnitude with heart and 
soul. 

_ With advancing years the scale 
iS increased, the relative compari- 
sons of life have risen higher. We 
laugh at the trivial objects which 
awakened our infantine devotion, 
without perceiving that our idola- 
try of magnitude remains the same. 
How many an eye looks up with 
longing admiration to the fortunate 
occupier of the next step on the 
social ladder, to which he one day 
hopes to attain! thus, perhaps 
unconsciously, paying his daily 
tribute to the magnate of his little 
circle, who in turn hastens to wor- 
ship the greater name before him, 
ceding to magnitude with obsequi- 
ous envy. Still, its worshippers 
must not be sought for among the 
sordid and the low. It is not such 
as these who throng its courts ; for 
the adoration of the truly great 


must of necessity be synonymous 
with much that is truly good. The 
clear-sighted may see the coming 
grandeur afar off, and hail the first 
dawn of its approach with enrap- 
tured emotion : but their judgment 
is biassed by the result; success 
can cover a multitude of sins ; with 
the instinct of the sunflower their 
smiles are for the rising luminary 
alone. For by such the day of 
small things is despised. They 
hasten to seize the sickle, but pass 
by the seed-basket with slighting 
contempt, or rush to raise the su- 
perstructure, whilst the slow, un- 
seen, and tedious process of pre- 
paration is omitted, as beneath 
their notice. 

Thus, in this unlimited worship 
of the relatively great, we find one 
of the most formidable barriers to 
the real progress of the nations; for 
its votaries are deaf to the solitary 
voice crying in the wilderness, and 
will never be found in the ranks of 
the noble few, who do well and 
suffer for it. 

Yet they are not the bad, the 
prejudiced, or the indifferent, but, 
true to the idol they have set up, 
unless the sun be placed before 
them as a mark, they will not shoot 
at all; while they bow to the 
powerful attraction of the acknow- 
ledged great, they stand aloof from 
the slow and silent work of the 
pioneer who is born, alas ! 

‘Five hundred years too soon for the 
comfort of his days.’ 

For they ignore the accumulative 

power of continued effort; the 

depth of the still waters is to them 

unknown. They cannot follow 
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Nature’s plan, and work in silence 
below the surface. Therefore their 
lavish homage fails to raise them 
to the level of their idol. They 
rarely emulate the greatness they 
so venerate, either in mind or deed; 
or, if they do attain the outward 
show, they find the baton of office 
a weariness in the grasp, the in- 
crease ofriches an accumulation of 
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increasing care ; for the coronet is 
ofttimes lined with thorns, and the 
idol is the slave of the throng of 
servitors. Its votaries discover 
at last the things of this world 
which are truly great are the work 
of the few, who have looked 
through the apparent to the real, 
and have never bowed the knee to 
Magnitude. 





BEAUTIFUL NAMES. 





XVII, CECILIA, 


Cecitta! when thou breath’dst that name to me, 
I felt within my heart a sudden thrill, 

Which seemed my inmost soul forthwith to fill 

With echoes of divinest harmony. 

I seemed, but with my spirit’s eye, to see 
In vision fair revealed the ‘ heavenly maid,’ 

With upturned gaze and slender hand that strayed 

Over the scarcely whiter ivory. 

And such I know thy happy influence 
To scatter music o’er thy earthly way, 

And all the discords of life’s little day 

With thine own artless spell to drive far hence. 

Thus, when our paths first crossed, my every sense 
Owned the pure magic of each look and word, 
Till all my being, like some wondrous chord, 

Answered to thine in sympathy intense. 

O, never, dearest, may that spell remove from thence ! 

















SAUNTERS IN SCHWEITZ. 
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A RUSH to begin with, and then as 
slow as you please. London to 
Lucerne in thirty hours ; Lucerne 
to Lauterbrunnen in thirty days. 

That is our notion of the way to 
do it. Get on to the ground as 
quick as you can, and when “Here, 
saunter to your heart’s content. If 
your time is limited, don’t try and 
see everything, or dash over the 
mountains and along the lakes at 
the same pace that you have come 
across the plains. Ice is ice, passes 
are passes, peaks are peaks: find 
two or three of the best specimens, 
and then enjoy them thoroughly, 
taking the rest for granted. 

Well, then, at Lucerne, as a 
starting-point! A mightily altered 
place within these last five-and- 
twenty years—even within the last 
ten. That quarter of a century 
back, the Pension Aischmann (now 
Worley), with its extinguisher-top- 
ped tower at the corner, hard by the 
foot of the old covered bridge, and 
the Gasthaus zum Schwan, were 
the chief hosteiries for the tourist ; 
and, save for a week or two at the 
height ofthe season, supplied ample 
accommodation for that ubiquitous 
biped. At the present time, with 
the Englischer Hof, the Schweitzer 
Hof, the Lucerner Hof, the Hotel 
Nationale, and maybe one or two 
more, some palatial in extent and 
magnificence, his wants are but 
scantily supplied. They make him 
more comfortable according to his 
advanced ideas, but they do not 
improve the picturesqueness of the 
town, any more than does the bran- 
new stone and iron carriage bridge, 
despite its saving him that long 
détour through the back streets 


from the railway station to the 
steam-boat piers and principal 
hotels. 

But there is left still, the fates be 
thanked, enough and to spare of 
beauty, quaintness, and _pictur- 
esqueness to make Lucerne an ex- 
cellent starting-point and fair pre- 
monitor of the sights and glories 
tocome. The two antique wooden- 
piled, massive - beamed, covered 
foot-bridges are still there; the rude 
paintings yet adorn the niches 
within their gabled roofs. Plenty 
of old-fashioned overhanging eaves 
and balconies exist, to peep down 
upon the green Reuss as it rushes 
from the lake, and, joined by its 
many tributaries, flows on through 
its half Venetian-looking, canal- 
like channel. The walls and the 
towers and turrets, the remnants of 
feudal days, crop up at every turn, 
and fringe the hilly outskirts of the 
town. The thought ofa railway to 
the top of the Righi does not at 
first lend romance to the moun- 
tains ; but the mountains remain, 
and are likely to remain pretty 
much as they were: their huge sides 
and spurs are far too vast to be 
much affected, in fact, by the puny 
scarpingsand scrapingsand scratch- 
ings ofman. The jagged outline of 
Pilatus, the many-rounded green 
and woody knolls, the slopes and 
gorges, embosom the waters of the 
lake, with its reaches and inlets. 
These, as of yore, reflect at times 
the beauties in which they are 
framed ; and the region of eternal 
snow peeps up in the distance, 
cloud-capped and mist-wreathed, 
in all its old fantastic, grand, and 
awe-inspiring forms. 
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What matters, then, a house or 
two, more or less, or new bridges 
and railways? They are lost in 
the vastness directly we get a mile 
away, and are no more thought of 
on the marge of the glacier or pre- 
cipice than are the office and the 
desk, or the cares and the business 
we have left behind. Suppose there 
are three or four extra steamers 
of the American saloon pattern, 
and huge by comparison with the 
Dampfschiff (‘Stadt Basel,’ or ‘Stadt 
Berne’) of former days, puffing their 
pigmy way along the bay of Uri, 
or that there is a newly-made dili- 
gence-road running along the per- 
pendicular cliffs by the side of Tell’s 
chapel, or that a new hotel has 
sprung up adjacent to that apocry- 
phal shrine, the magnitude and 
splendour of the opposite bank, 
and the reaches of the lake, are not 
lessened, but only made the more 
easily accessible and enjoyable ; 
and it will still be quite possible, 
till the eye becomes accustomed 
to and the mind is enabled to 
grasp the magnitude of the scale 
on which Nature has worked here- 
abouts, to mistake a group of white 
chalets perched up on some far-off 
ridge for a herd of goats or sheep. 

The saunterer need not com- 
plain of the increased number of 
halting-places ; they only help him 
to stop the oftener, and take in the 
more. And because a railroad is 
to wriggle up the St. Gothard pass, 
and plunge into the bowels of the 
earth just above Wesen, ignoring 
the Devil’s Bridge and the rest of 
the mighty gullies and fissures, until 
on the Italian side it sees daylight 
again at Airold, he need not travel 
by it; it is still open to him to 
wander along the old highway ; and 
in such regions locomotive and 
train will appear so insignificant, 
that if he be but only sufficiently 
interested in cliff and torrent, and 
alp and precipice, he will hardly 
notice them. 
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Flueln, swampy and marshy ; 
Altorff, picturesque and legend- 
haunted; Amsteg, precipitous and 
zigzag ; Wesen, Swiss and pas- 
toral; Devil's Bridge, weird and 
awful ; Andermatt and Hospenthal, 
bleak and desolate ;—a long time 
will elapse before man will be ca- 
pable of lessening any one of these 
their characteristics, or of defacing 
materially the district in which they 
lie. Nay, he may for a long time 
continue his saunterings in such 
places with little fear of the features 
which attract him deteriorating. 
He will be able to drop over into 
Italy, with its vines and chestnuts 
and olives, by the St. Gothard, or 
keep among the northern slopes of 
the Alps, by descending the Furca. 
This, as our subject is Schweitz, 
we do, and tremble as we do it, for 
the brain of our friend grows dizzy, 
and the pavement of Pall-mall or 
Piccadilly is but ill-training ground 
for a saunter by the summit of the 
Rhone glacier. 

We are not climbers in the Al- 
pine-Club sense of the word, far 
from it; and though in our time 
we have managed our Gemmi and 
Grimsel, our Wengern Alp and 
ZEggisch-horn, we profess to be no- 
thing but saunterers at the best— 
saunterers along beaten tracks and 
easy highways—venturing to think 
that in these regions they will ever 
afford for people of moderate as- 
pirations sufficient change from 
Fleet-street or Cheapside. 

Ten years ago the Furca was but 
a mule pass; and although the road 
has now been widened, shaped, and 
diverted for the passage of vehicles, 
it is doubtful whether it is not even 
more impressive and nervous-mak- 
ing than when on a narrower scale. 
An awful ledge—a mere unpara- — 
peted crumbling scratch with a 
penknife, as it seems—upon the 
shoulder of the mountain is our 
path, when, at the highest point, 
we travel for a mile or two upon a 
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level, past the bare inhospitable- 
looking inn—the inn taken for her 
Majesty for a week, and where she 
slept for three nights, during her 
visit to Switzerland a few years 
back. But it is as we turn towards 
the first bend—when, if the weather 
be but favourable, the whole of the 
Rhone valley is spread out like a 
map—that the sense of vastness 
becomes overwhelming. Then 
man may feel indeed his insignifi- 
cance, and what a mere speck and 
atom he is. Probably he may be 
more impressed with this sensation 
when scaling the Jung Frau or Mat- 
terhorn; but, for the saunterer, this 
gives a very fair taste of it. 

Zigzagging down, close along- 
side of that gigantic Rhone glacier, 
with its ghostly green forests of 
ice pinnacles, fantastic in shape, 
mighty in scale, now crowded to- 
gether, now wide apart, now top- 
pling forward, now backward, now 
to this side, then to that, cringing, 
towering, falling over, or hustling 
each other, until, gradually flatten- 
ing out, fan-shaped, with tremen- 
dous waves and frightful cracks, it 
reaches by degrees its lower level, 
over against the Rhéne Glacier 
Hotel—zigzagging down this road, 
we say, is enough to wake up the 
novice in Swiss travel. 

Not wonderful that he is appall- 
ed, and clutches our arm nervous- 
ly, for he is now beginning to know 
how this or that patch upon the 
hill-side, which from the valley he 
took to be a stone or two sur- 
rounded by brushwood, is in real- 
ity a mighty boulder, huge as St. 
Paul’s, and that the greenery is 
simply an extensive pine forest. 
He is learning how to distinguish 
goats from chalets, and to appreci- 
ate the scale of things. He has 
found out how long it takes to 
reach a certain little patch of snow, 
which he thought when he first 
saw it was about five minutes off, 
and about five feet wide, and he 
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has been rather staggered to dis- 
cover the five minutes and the 
five feet extended to fifty. In 
short, he is getting acquainted with 
the mountains, and the introduc- 
tion has frightened-him. He was 
not prepared, by inis previous inti- 
macy with Primrose-hill or Snow- 
hill, to find them quite so big. 

Sitting comfortably smoking his 
pipe after dinner, and gazing forth, 
say from Lucerne across the placid 
waters at the verdant slopes fring- 
ing the opposite banks, he has 
talked about pulling across to them, 
and just running up and down their 
inviting sides for a little exercise 
before turning in, and he has 
laughed at our suggestion that the 
lake was two or three miles across, 
and even that these little hills 
would take him some hours to 
ascend. 

Familiar facts all these, of course, 
to the practised tourist; but every 
year sees a host of untravelled, in- 
experienced folk looking forth, for 
the first time, upon the marvels of 
the world of ice and snow; and 
assuredly the one predominating 
result of their earliest acquaintance 
with the Alps must be wonder at 
their vastness. There is nothing 
like it ; no sensation like it; but it 
takes time, and the experience ofa 
big pass or two, to realise it. The 
mere sight of that Rhéne valley, in 
making the descent of the Simplon 
or Furca, when it is fully taken in, 
and the distance comprehended, 
must inevitably leave an indelible 
impression upon any mind less 
malleable than granite. Lucky are 
those who have the brain to grasp 
and enjoy it all, and yet not grow 
dizzy. 

Vertes, or vertigo, or whatever 
it may be called, becomes a verit- 
able disease in certain tempera- 
ments. It may be compared to 
sea-sickness, and, like that malady, 
is insurmountable in some cases, 


‘despite any custom or practice. 
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Where it has once taken firm hold, 
a mountaineer, no more than a 
sailor, can be made. A vague ter- 
ror, even horror, will arise at the 
mere mention of a great height, 
just as the bare thought of a sea- 
voyage conjures up the feeling 
which the actual pitching and toss- 
ing produces. Give your novice, 
then, the best chance of escaping 
from a too-confirmed attack of this 
dire calamity. Train him gently to 
a comprehension of what he has to 
face; introduce him to your tall 
friends gradually ; take him a quiet 
saunter or two, to begin with, over 
the merest hillocks, such, for in- 
stance, as those by the lake he 
thought so littlé of on first behold- 
ing, and do not whisk him rashly 
from Furnival’s Inn to the Furca 
Inn before he has had time to get 
accustomed to the change. No, 
nor even ‘ascend’ him too sudden- 
ly by a well-parapeted broad high- 
way, if it lie amidst gloomy ravines, 
topped by snow-peaks and based 
by roaring torrents. 

Drop a naturally nervous man, 
without a warning, as it were, on 
to such a spot as the middle of the 
coach-road through the Simplon 
gorge of Gondo, or by the corner 
of a zigzag hard by the St. Gothard 
Devil’s Bridge, and the chances 
are you will do for him for ever. 
He will never face precipice or 
awkward ridge after that, any more 
than a timid child will face the 
water if you have thrown him 
ruthlessly headlong in by way of 
introduction to that element. 

Climbers and swimmers will 
seldom be made from such begin- 
nings. Nay, by thoughtless mea- 
sures of this sort you may even 
put the enjoyment of our mode of 
sauntering, as you may the mildest 
kind of bathing, entirely out of the 
reach of hosts of people to whom 
both experiences should be wel- 
come and wholesome. 

Well-nigh had this been the case 
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with ourselves the other day. That 
unprotected road by the Rhone 
glacier had very nearly done for 
us; and we had all but declined 
the ascent of the A®ggisch-horn, 
when, after a halt at Viesch, we 
reached the mountain inn, half-way 
up, and found it smothered with 
clouds. Yet, the next day, what a 
sight we should have missed! for 
the summit of this little Alp, this 
mere ten-thousand footer, yields 
the saunterer a pretty good prospect 
of the wonders he has come to see. 
That sweep of the Aletsch glacier, 
that peep into the gloomy depths 
of the ice-bound, iceberged, mys- 
terious Marjelen sea, with, ‘save 
the mark,’ a cockle-shell of a boat 
just launched upon its treacherous 
waters, are alone well worth the 
toil, given but the head and legs 
to stand it. The going up from 
out that cloud around the inn ; the 
sudden clearing of the mist, with 
its equally sudden'return ; the mo- 
mentary glimpse between its rifts, 
first of a valley-village, with its 
tiny church lying in the morning 
sunlight, six thousand feet below, 
and then of a dark mass of beetling 
rock, snow be-patched and forbid- 
ding-looking, just over head; the 
clamber across loose earth and jut- 
ting crag ; the trudge through melt- 
ing ice and banked-up snow ; and 
the final rest amidst those curious- 
ly-detached but immovable masses 
of stone upon the tip-top, where 
all at last, by degrees, has become 
bright unclouded sunlight, form 
an experience well within the reach 
of the able-bodied saunterer, who 
has not been startled from his self- 
possession—an experience which 
should be gone through if a tour in 
Schweitz be made for the purpose 
of learning what the country is 
like. 

Still, there be those by the hun- 
dred who content themselves with 
time-killing in luxurious hotels by 
the margins of the lakes, who ne- 
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ver do anything more than eat, 
drink, and idle, in the questionable 
atmosphere of such a hostelry as 
the Beau Rivage at Ouchy, with 
its sumptuous /ad/es-d’hote, its gor- 
geous salons, its terraces and foun- 
tains, its hothouse-like gardens, its 
broad flights of steps, its boatings 
and bathings, its band, its illumina- 
tions, its drop-scene-like effects of 
mountain and moonlight, and, 
above all, its fast-and-loose gorge- 
ously-bedizened company. English, 
American, German, Russian, Ita- 
lian, and French all come thither, 
and swagger and lounge, and get 
themselves up, and talk loud, and 
finally go away believing, and en- 
deavouring to make their friends 
believe, they have been to Switzer- 
land. Bah! As well spend a holi- 
day at the Cremorne Hotel! 

Now and then, for a day or two 
maybe, you shall come across some 
few gray-coated moths amongst the 
gorgeous butterflies who are on 
their way to and from the moun- 
tains, taking this as a resting-place, 
and as just a thing to see—as just 
a thing to show—how many-sided 
a beast is your human being, and 
as a proof that there be other won- 
ders to be found in this land than 
those of peak and pass. 

What an edifying spectacle, to 
wit, is yonder Frenchman, five feet 
five of stature and fifty inches of 
girth, fantastic of costume, smooth 
of chin, and marvellous as to mous- 
tache, partaking of his breakfast 
a@ sept plats at a little round table 
under the trees! He is enjoying 
Switzerland thoroughly; but then, 
look you, he is a man of adventure, 
according to his own account, one 
who has done his Alps, and de- 
serves his repose. He does not 
say, however, Aow he did them; he 
does not tell the listening group 
of Boulevard fdneurs that he was 
carried in those identical patent- 
leather shoes and green-striped 
socks by two sturdy Schweitzers, 
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in a chaise @ porteur, over every 
bit of ground that a horse could 
not travel. The sight of him now, 
we suggest, is instructive, but it is 
nothing to what we learned as we 
saw him traversing the fearful 
Wengern Alp by the above-men- 
tioned means. Truly, travellers see 
strange sights. 

Thus there are saunterers and 
saunterers, but it is not of the Beau 
Rivage class that we esteem our- 
selves, being only there through 
the perversity of circumstances. 
This overcome, we have sauntered 
back to the mountains by way of 
Fribourg, Berne, and Thun, A 
pretty good round, when the pass- 
age of the Grimsel would have 
taken us from Viesch to Grindel- 
wald, as a native guide put it, ‘ ein 
Augenblick.’ 

Never mind. Eye-blinks are for 
the go-ahead tourist, not for saun- 
terers; and, if we choose to get to 
Grindelwald from the A®ggisch- 
horn by simply following the Rhone 
from its glacier to its lake, past 
Brieg, through its torrent-devas- 
tated dreary valley to Seon, Mar- 
tigny, Vevay, Villeneuve and Lau- 
sanne, and thence by Fribourg, 
Berne, Thun, and Interlachen, who 
shall say us nay! We have only 
extended experience and enjoy- 
ment. 

Nothing very new to be said 
about Grindelwald, ‘ immutable’ 
being writ large all round. It is 
true the great glacier is receding 
considerably here, as in the case 
of that of the Rhéne; but probably 
for the next five or ten thousand 
years we may calculate on its re- 
maining sufficiently like the one or 
two descriptions that have already 
been set down about it. For the 
same reason, Murray may be relied 
upon with regard to Lauterbrun- 
nen, even to the constant recur- 
rence of Alpine accidents, fortu- 
nately not all of so dire a nature 
as that in July last which befell the 
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three ill-starred adventurers, two 
of whom lost their lives in an 
avalanche from off the treacherous 
Jung Frau. 

The burial of Bischoff, the well- 
known guide, in the tiny church- 
yard beneath the shadow of the 
very mountain which had cost him 
his existence, was an event pic- 
turesyue indeed, but sadly tragic. 
And yet, as it had to be, the saun- 
terer may be glad to have wit- 
nessed it. 

The long, square, black box-like 
coffin, with its coped lid, borne by 
the hands of villagers, and followed 
by the heart-stricken widow in her 
Bernese costume of brown stuff, 
black-lace cap, white sleeves, black 
stomacher and apron, an infant at 
her breast, and five other fatherless 
old-fashioned -looking little chil- 
dren, one above another, clinging 
to their mother’s skirts, and peep- 
ing into the grave as she pointed 
to the ‘dust returning to dust; the 
whole district turning out, peasants, 
men and women, in their quaint 
Sunday best, looking sadly unfu- 
nereal, and forming with their gay 
umbrellas bright patches of colour, 
and having walked many a steep 
mile from neighbouring villages and 
mountain chalets to pay their last 
tribute of respect to their departed 
friend ; the sympathising knots of 
tourists and visitors; the good pas- 
tor’s touching voice; the tinkling 
bell from out the quaint church 
turret; the roar of the Stawbbach 
and the other falls which abound 
on all sides; the ravines and preci- 
pices, the mighty snow-clad peaks, 
shutting the valley in; and over the 
whole a solemn sky, with rifts and 
gleams and swirling restless clouds 
—made up a scene not easily to be 
forgotten. Fitting commentary too, 
perhaps, it may have been upon 
that reckless daring which prompts 
man to set up his pigmy will against 
the ruthless forces of nature. 

‘You English are chiefly respon- 
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sible for these accidents,’ pro- 
nounced a kind-hearted but some- 
what officious Swiss burgher, as we 
sauntered back tothe inn. ‘You 
started the fashion of ascending 
dangerous peaks, and by so doing 
have encouraged the natives and 
others to constant life-risking. The 
skill some of your countrymen dis- 
play in climbing is not given to 
all; and though this poor fellow 
was equal to anything man might 
attempt, being married and having 
a family, it was not right to tempt 
him into danger. With these views, 
I am going to ask every English- 
man here, in Lauterbrunnen, to 
subscribe liberally for the widow 
and children.’ 

‘By all means,’ we answered, 
‘but surely we bring prosperity to 
certain classes hereabouts as a set- 
off? And in getting up your sub- 
scription, don’t forget to apply to 
the hotel-keepers. To our poor 
thinking, they don’t do all they 
might for our comfort. Where will 
you see, save in this land of liber- 
ty, equality, and fraternity, such 
misery, squalor, and poverty ? 
Where such beggary and beggars? 
It may be safely calculated that 
the English spend not much less 
than a hundred thousand a year in 
Switzerland at the present day, 
and yet the tourist’s path is ob- 
structed in every direction, and 
frequently his whole enjoyment of 
the magnificent scenery spoiled, by 
the importunities of just as many 
miserable cripples and cré¢ins, with 
their revolting goitres and deform- 
ed limbs, as he might have met 
twenty or thirty years ago. Would 
it not be as well if Messieurs our 
hosts, with an eye to the equality 
clause in the principles of their 
government, were to divide some 
of their spoils with these poor 
miserables, or at least take steps 
to make some provision for them, 
instead of allowing them to live 
upon the black mail they levy upon 
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the tourist? Thus much by the 
way, but it applies equally to the 
case of this poor guide’s family. 
The hotel-keepers, and those who 
benefit largely by the travelling 
English, should be equally liable, 
with the English themselves, for 
the assistance needed.’ 

The Schweitzer could not say 
much to this, and, as he took our 
mite, declared our words should 
not go unheeded. 

Back to Paris, with another rush, 
to more ‘ Liberté, égalité, frater- 
nité; back to see the fat French 
mountaineer, gorging himself this 
time at the Grand Véfour with a 
fifteen-franc dinner, fully conscious 
doubtless, with his experiences 
gleaned in the model republic, of 
the great advantage of the three 
leading principles of such insti- 
tutions. Any leaning towards them 
that he may have had before his 
saunter in Schweitz must have 
been confirmed while there. Break- 
fasting, dining, and living generally 
upon the scale that appears to be 
his habit, he cannot fail to have 
been struck by their admirable 
consistency. He must have ac- 
knowledged the glorious effects of 
liberty, as he was called upon for 
his passport in crossing the fron- 
tiers of his own country; he must 
have been thoroughly sensible of 
his equality with the two sturdy 
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Schweitzers, as they carried him 
over the Wengern Alp; and he 
must have felt quite like their own 
brother if he chanced to witness 
them eating their black sour bread 
with rancid gruyére and garlic. 
Without question, he will give 
his fellow deputies the benefit of 
his researches; he will point out 
how the division of land in Swit- 
zerland into small plots leads to 
the growing of crops so magnifi- 
cent as to be scarce worth the 
garnering ; how the universal wealth 
and prosperity of the lower classes 
mark the beneficent character of 
republican rule; and how it is in- 
cumbent therefore on every patri- 
otic Frenchman to continue carv- 
ing and placarding the three magic 
words on Notre Dame, and the one 
or two other public edifices which 
the great high priests of socialism 
have spared from the petroleum- 
istic enforcing of their principles. 
He will do all this, and we will 
saunter home, more than ever con- 
vinced of the absurdity of hoping 
for equality on this earth; striving 
our utmost for contentment with 
the lot in which our lives are cast, 
endeavouring to improve it only 
by steady industry and persever- 
ance, and taking care that any ef- 
forts we make in our own behalf 
shall at least not injure others, 
even if they do not benefit them. 











THE WIFE. 


BY A CYNIC, 


—_—~ ~———— 


Wuat is a wife? A fellow soul 
That shares our joys and troubles,— 
But halves our pleasures on the whole, 
And all our sorrows doubles. 


What is a wife? Our reverse side, 
Grim shadow, twin existence ; 
For let good luck or ill betide 
We still have one subsistence. 


What is a wife? A plant that twines 
Young olives round our table ; 

And bids us joy in our hard lines, 
And love them—if we’re able. 


A wife is—what? <A doubtful prize ; 
Much angel, but more Tartar ; 
Bliss which exalts us in such wise 
As martyrdom the martyr. 


Our slave while we her will obey ; 
Our solace when contented ; 

Our ruin when she has her way ; 
Our torment when prevented ; 


Our friend when fickle Fortune smiles ; 
Our light when noon oppresses ; 

Our hope when we have done with fears— 
Wet blanket in successes. 


What is she? To sum up, a wife 
Is—speaking with urbanity— 

The harsh, strong, bitter pill of life, 
And blister of humanity. 

















HOME, SWEET HOME. 


——~>—_ 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
AN UNWISHED-FOR HONOUR. 


ForTUNATELY future events testi- 
fied to the truth of my statement. 
Next day I was unable to leave my 
room, which signified the less as 
the rain continued to pour down 
with greater intensity, were that 
possible, than had been the case 
on the preceding morning. Many 
visitors came to visit me; in a va- 
riety of tongues ennuyéd artistes 
compassionated my state, smother- 
ing fearful yawns the while. To- 
wards the evening I essayed to 
sleep, achieving the result people 
who are mentally overwrought gen- 
erally accomplish—that of living 
in slumber a dream-life infinitely 
more wearing and fearful than any- 
thing reality can present. 

Then suddenly I awoke, with 
my eyes still closed, to the con- 
sciousness that there were people 
in the room—people talking in 
whispers. One of them was the 
landlady. 

What had gone before it is im- 
possible to say. This is what I 
heard : 

‘ She don’t look much more nor 
a child, does she, Margaret ?’ 

‘No, ma’am; and yet Mr. Gre- 
gory says she can sing as well or 
better than any of them.’ 

‘She looks innocent enough, ly- 
ing there. Too innocent to have 
begun such a life.’ 

‘I don’t think, ma’am, there is 
any harm in her, though she is a 
play-actor.’ 

‘I hope no harm may be coming 
to her, then,’ was the reply. ‘I 
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haven’t much opinion of that gen- 
tleman who is travelling with them. 
He has been here before ; and 
then the whispers died away as the 
pair left my bedside. 

Yes ; I had always felt intuitive- 
ly there must be thorns among the 
roses of my life, and, lo! they were 
pricking desperately already. 

The following morning was 
bright enough for the expedition 
proposed by Madame Szeredy ; 
but it was apparent to that lady’s 
practised eyes that it would be use- 
less to ask me to join the party. 

* You shall not get up until mid- 
day,’ she said, with kindly deter- 
mination ; ‘but then if you are 
good and better you may come 
down and bid our friends farewell : 
they leave this evening.’ 

‘So our pleasant party is to be 
broken up?’ I said, with tears in 
my eyes. 

‘Yes, dear. 
pleasant ? 

‘Yes, indeed,’ I answered. ‘I 
like you all so much.’ 

‘ Spite of scolding and card-play- 
ing ?” 

‘Spite of anything—everything,’ 
was my reply. 

* My child, I love you,’ she ans- 
wered. ‘I wish I were not Szeredy, 
but a fairy who could give you ten 
thousand a year and place you 
where I should like to see you.’ 

She touched my lips and was 
gone. Ah! Szeredy, spite of all I 
know now, I can safely say you hold 
a place in my heart a better woman 
would fail to occupy. 

And why? the attentive and 
courteous reader asks curiously. 
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I cannot say why. All I know 
is that virtuous women may often 
be intensely unlovable, and to this 
hour Szeredy—old, worn, scepti- 
cal, cynical—is interesting to me. 

The day wore on, and the party 
returned. Before they departed we 
dined. That was, I think, the sad- 
dest dinner of my life. Let them 
be what they might, we had been 
happy together, and I kissed all the 
women, and all the men kissed my 
hand in token of affectionate trust 
and remembrance. 

I have seen somewhat of good 
society since then. I have mixed 
with people who hold their heads 
high enough, and have visited and 
been visited by families chronicled 
amongst the é/‘fe of the land ; and 
yet were the tide of fortune to ebb 
and leave me stranded upon the 
shore of poverty, I would rather 
ask help—I should feel more cer- 
tain of obtaining it—from one of 
those Bohemians whose existence 
the great world simply tolerates be- 
cause they contribute to its amuse- 
ment and excitement. Perhaps— 
who amongst us can tell ?—when 
the Great Assize comes to be held, 
when the nations are had up for 
judgment, it may chance that im- 
pulse will reckon for something 
both in the way of vindication and 
excuse—that the open hand, the 
generous heart will be considered, 
as well as frail purposes, weak prin- 
ciples—morality strong only in op- 
position to the generally conceived, 
opinions of its use. 

I am not a fair critic of the 
dwellers in this modern Alsatia ; 
still I know the world would be a 
dull place but for the antics cut by 
those denizens of it whom Respect- 
ability strokes with one hand and 
slaps with the other. 

They were gone, and a pleasant 
chapter ended with them. There 
remained Madame Szeredy, Mr. 
Florence, Herr Droigel, myself. It 
was Herr Droigel’s intention to 
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take a cottage in the neighbour- 
hood, where Madame Droigel and 
Gretchen could join us. It was 
Madame Szeredy’s intention to 
pass her short holiday with us. 
This I learned as I lay one evening 
on a couch drawn near an open 
window overlooking that walk men- 
tioned as intervening between the 
hotel and the grass-plot cut up 
into beds which were filled with 
flowers. 

I had been out on the sands, and 
feeling weary when I returned in the 
twilight, entered the empty draw- 
ing-room, and taking off my bon- 
net, lay down to rest ere proceed- 
ing up another flight of stairs. 

Through the evening air came 
the fragrance of flowers, and ming- 
ling with it the scent ofa cigar—it 
was not being smoked by Mr. Flo- 
rence, I knew, as he had gone to 
visit some friends. 

Soon [heard Herr Droigel’s voice, 
and understood he was the owner 
of the cigar. He spoke in German, 
eagerly and rapidly, but it did not 
occur to me he was talking secrets. 
Had it done so, I should have 
moved before I understood the con- 
versation referred tome. When I 
comprehended I was the subject 
discussed, no feeling of honour 
arose to urge that the vdé/e of an 
eavesdropper was, to say the least 
of it, scarcely creditable. ‘There 
are various axioms on this matter, 
but they cannot concern me now. 
I heard first carelessly, then I lis- 
tened eagerly, and—contrary to the 
proverb—did not hear much ill of 
myself. This was the dialogue, 
carried on (as before explained) in 
German : 

‘And she can do it, thou thinkest 
—she is capable” 

‘Do it? of course she can. Ca- 
pable! I repeat, Droigel, clever as 
we all know thee to be, thou art 
mistaken about her. Those great 
women impose on men; they ac- 
cept bulk in lieu of brains. Our 
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little maiden shall act to perfection 
yet, if you leave her to me.’ 

‘But these ailments—these head- 
aches—these reactions, I like them 
not at all.’ 

‘You must take the girl as God 
made her and your own absurd 
policy has fostered her. She has 
not a Southern physique, she has 
not Northern apathy ; she is sensi- 
tive, artistic, affectionate, religious 
—Heavens! what a series of in- 
consistent qualities. You brought 
her up like a hothouse plant, and 
now when you call upon her to 
endure cold and hardship she suc- 
cumbs at intervals—at rare inter- 
vals, however.’ 

‘She. is a good girl, and I love 
her.’ 

‘ Droigel, if you take my advice, 
you will drop that absurd figure of 
speech ; you do not love her, you 
never loved anything—not even 
Madame Droigel—excepting your- 
self. Love is not a feeling which 
ever could find entrance into your 
fat soul. But others may be un- 
aware of the fact, and attach im- 
portance to words in which there 
is really no meaning.’ 

* But, dearest Madame——’ 

*Psha! do not “dearest” me. I 
am not blind: I know all about 
your present perplexity ; I know 
your wife is jealous—that she will 
grow more jealous day by day; 
that you are at your wits’ end to 
think what to do with your prize. 
Don’t try to deceive a woman who 
has seen a good deal of what the 
world is good enough to offer in 
the way of self-deception, roguery, 
and villany. If you could keep 
your baby unmarried, you would 
do so; as you cannot, you favour 
Mr. Florence’s suit.’ 

‘I favour him! I like it not, 
exclaimed Herr Droigel. 

‘Of that I am quite sure, but you 
are aware Mr. Florence is no con- 
temptible match. Let his antece- 
dents be what they may, he seems 


inclined to turn over a fresh leaf 
now. Further, he is in love—suffi- 
ciently in love to offer marriage.’ 

*I should have liked to hear him 
offer anything else! hissed Herr 
Droigel. 

‘And,’ continued Madame Sze- 
redy, ‘he is sufficiently politic to 
make no terms. You have thought 
over the matter, weighed it, looked 
at it from every point of view, and 
you say to yourself in conclusion— 
It is not bad: Annie will have a 
protector ; she will still earn money 
for you ; she will be an ever-present 
advertisement ; the cause of many 
pupils, many songs, many good bar- 
gains in the future. Itis a pity the 
man is old enough to be her father, 
and many years to spare ; that he 
has been not merely a libertine, but 
a scoundrel. But all mundane ad- 
vantages have some drawback; and 
for a small person like our little 
friend, without fortune, family, 
friends, remarkable beauty—with- 
out anything indeed except her own 
self—which, were I a man, I should 
fall in love with and marry to- 
morrow,—for such a little insignifi- 
cant chit, I say, to secure so great 
a prize is marvellous. We know 
some one beside whom Annie at 
once becomes a dwarf—mentally 
and physically—who would have 
cut off her right hand to win that 
regard of which this child seems 
absolutely unconscious.’ 

‘She is unconscious,’ said Herr 
Droigel; ‘there can exist no “seem” 
with Annie.’ 

‘ Droigel, if I did not know you 
so well, I should really think you 
were smitten with this duodecimo 
edition of humanity began 
Madame. 

‘Do not jest,’ interrupted the 
Professor ; ‘I have enough to bear 
as it is, merely because I cannot cast 
out from my heart and home into 
this wilderness ofa world the child 
so guileless, who has neither father, 
brother, husband, nor son.’ 
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‘For mercy’s sake don’t be ridi- 
culous,’ exclaimed Madame Sze- 
redy. ‘There is a man anxious to 
marry her—why sentimentalise ? 
She had better marry him and soon, 
if you want to keep her in the pro- 
fession. My belief is—and, mark 
you, unless this affair be brought 
to a point speedily these words may 
come true—once this girl under- 
stands what our life really is, what 
we really are, she will turn from 
her profession in disgust ; you will 
have seen the last sovereign Miss 
Trenet’s voice will ever bring you 
in. I am mistaken if, remaining 
single, she would not choose to be- 
come a governess rather than re- 
main before the public. Married, 
of course, her husband must de- 
cide for, and if need be defend 
her.’ 

‘But there have been women,’ 
cried Herr Droigel, ‘innocent and 
guileless as she j 

‘Have there?’ interrupted Ma- 
dame Szeredy; ‘will you kindly 
pointthem out? There have been 
women— innocent women, guile- 
less, deceived, heart-broken; there 
have been other innocent women 
deceived who lived to grow wick- 
ed and reckless. There have been 
women who cared for nothing on 
earth and in heaven but money, and 
who, being able to get money re- 
spectably, kept respectable, and no 
thanks to them for it. But this 
child, what is she? Like unto none 
of them—a poor wild bird who has 
for her own trouble ventured near 
the haunts of men. Would we 
could undo the past, and send her 
speeding back to that cottage by 
the Love of which I know she is 
always thinking when she sings 
better than Serlini herself, “ Home, 
Sweet, Sweet Home.”’ And Ma- 
dame in the twilight trilled forth 
that melody which never seems to 
pall on the ear of either foreigner 
or Englishman. 

How the conversation continued 
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afterthatI do notknow. I hadheard 
enough, though not, perhaps, too 
much, and fearful of detection, I 
caught up my’ bonnet and hurried 
to my own room. 

Arrived there, I rang the bell. 

‘I am not so well, Margaret,’ I 
said to the chambermaid who ans- 
wered my summons. ‘Will you 
tell Herr Droigel I shall not come 
down again this evening ?” 

Half an hour subsequently, Ma- 
dame Szeredy stood beside me. 

‘Be frank, dear one,’ she be- 
gan. ‘ You may confide fully in me. 
This malady of yours, it is more 
mental than physical. What caused 
the beginning—what reason exists 
for the continuance of an illness so 
sudden and complete? When you 
were working hard you never com- 
plained. Now you are idle, your 
head throbs and your pulse flutters. 
Who has vexed you— what is 
troubling you? If you want a 
friend to speak to, talk to me.’ 

‘Thank you, Madame,’ I ans- 
wered ; ‘but I do not know why I 
am ill, unless I have not strength 
enough to lead a life of so much 
excitement. I have been looking 
back and thinking a great deal 
about myself lately ; and I do not 
think I was intended by nature for 
an artiste. Now I am living in it I 
feel like a stranger in this land, 
full of bustle and pleasure ; but I 
shall become acclimatised in time. 
Assure Herr Droigel he need not 
be afraid of my breaking down 
now.’ 

She had to be satisfied with this 
explanation, though it was evident 
she came expecting a different con- 
fidence. But even had she been 
my friend, tried and trusted, how 
could I have spoken to her about 
my troubles? When I strove to 
put the doubts which perplexed, 
the fears which haunted me into 
words, even for my own satisfac- 
tion, I failed to make out an in- 
telligible case. 
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As I grew older I could surely 
decide for myself whether I should 
follow the path trodden by others 
or not. If Mr. Florence really 
wanted to marry me, I supposed I 
need not accept him unless I chose. 
As to the fresh trial of my powers 
to which Herr Droigel had alluded, 
I guessed what it was to be, and 
I felt no objection to make the 
attempt. Concerning Madame’s 
jealousy, the idea was too ridicul- 
ous to cause me serious anxiety. 
Thus I argued to myself; thus I 
tried to reason away the various 
bugbears which stood threatening 
me. But let me do what I would, I 
could not overcome the nervous 
terror with which I regarded my 
position. There seemed no firm 
ground anywhere on which I could 
trust my foot. What were those 
people amongst whom my future 
lot was to be cast? What sort of 
lives had they led? Why did Mr. 
Florence treat the whole of them 
with almost contemptuous famili- 
arity ? Why did he speak occasion- 
ally even to Madame Szeredy as 
though she belonged to some lower 
order of creation? I had noticed 
the fact from the first, and hated 
him for his ill-breeding. 

To me he addressed very little 
of his conversation; when he did 
speak, it was generally courteously 
and respectfully ; but at times, as 
though the force of habit were too 
strong to be overcome, there was 
something offensive in his tone and 
manner which I felt sting without 
being able to analyse in what it 
consisted. 

Now I was beginning to under- 
stand the meaning of Mr. Florence’s 
covert sneers and cynical amuse- 
ment at the habits and modes of 
thought of people he evidently 
despised, though their careless, 
reckless, improvident mode of life 
suited his own Bohemian tastes. 
Yes; I had begun to learn some- 
thing of the world’s ways, and that 


is a sort of knowledge in which the 
first step alone proves troublesome. 

Already I comprehended the glit- 
ter of the tinsel failed to blind Mr. 
Florence. Sweeping dresses, gleam- 
ing jewelry, careless expenditure, 
wanton extravagance, could not im- 
pose on him. He took us for what 
we were. He could not have re- 
garded our doings with more sar- 
castic indulgence, had we been a 
parcel of children playing at mak- 
ing believe to be lords and ladies. 

All the long night sleep never 
visited my pillow. Dreams neither 
disturbed nor refreshed me, for the 
very good reason that I remained 
in that territory where realism reign- 
ed supreme. I thought over my 
position till I was worn out with 
thinking ; but towards morning I 
fell into a quiet slumber. To per- 
plexity succeeded a great calm. 1 
had been drifting rudderless over 
a strange ocean. But I would drift 
no longer. I had been in danger 
of forgetting the lessons of my child- 
hood. I would try to recall them. 
I had been in the fear of seeming 
pharisaical—false to the creeds and 
traditions I was brought up to 
revere. But in the future I would, 
God helping me, enter my protest, 
silent though it might be, against 
the utter forgetfulness of right and 
wrong, the consciousness of which 
was making me miserable, notwith- 
standing I lacked strength of mind 
to take up a decided position in 
the matter. 

For the future I would be no 
shuttlecock, tossed about hither and 
thither at the will of others. I knew 
now where I ought to strive to cast 
my anchor. I saw now where I 
had commenced the downward de- 
scent. 

‘I will try to be good,’ I said to 
myself, when utterly tired with 
want of rest and long reflection I 
settled down to sleep ; ‘and to be 
good I must be firm.’ 

Pity it is that threescore years" 
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and ten oftentimes find men and 
women ignorant of this undoubted 
fact. 

Iwas scarcely dressed next morn- 
ing before the landlady knocked at 
my door. 

‘Miss,’ she said, giving me a 
letter, ‘this came enclosed in one 
to my husband, asking that it might 
be placed in your own hand; so I 
thought I would bring it to you 
myself.’ 

I took the letter ; the writing was 
unfamiliar to me, andI should have 
deferred opening it but that the 
woman’s look of undisguised curi- 
osity warned me I had better make 
no mystery of the matter. 

‘Let me see who my unknown 
friend may be,’ I exclaimed, break- 
ing the seal. As I read I felt the 
blood rushing into my face. 

‘No bad news, I hope, miss?’ 
suggested the landlady. ‘The letter 
to my husband said it was most 
particular you should have it at 
once.’ 

‘It cannot be bad news to find 
one has a friend,’ I replied. ‘ But 
I confess the contents of the letter 
surprise me.’ 

And well it might ; for the lines 
traced in a delicate foreign hand 
were as follows : 


‘Dear Miss Annie Trenet,—I 
have been told that travelling in 
company with your partyis a gentle- 
man you met for the first time at 
Sir Thomas Brooks’ in Park-lane. 
Avoid him. He is a bad man: he 
fears not God. He believes not in 
woman. I have a tenderness for 
you; but if I had not, you are young 
and simple. Ah! we were all young 
once! May angels watch over and 
protect you from the evil !—Ever 
thine, Lucia.’ 


Even whilst I had felt ‘faithless, 
friends were thinking of me. When 
I returned to London, should I 
then require help or advice I would 
‘go to her. 
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‘I do not know how to thank 
you and your husband sufficiently,’ 
I said, turning to the landlady, 
who still lingered. ‘ This letter has 
removed a great weight from my 
mind.’ 

And indeed it had. The effect 
on my appearance was so great that 
Herr Droigel greeted me as his 
fickle Annie, terrifying her fat papa 
one hour and descending upon him 
like a thing of light the next. 

On the afternoon of the same day 
Madame Szeredy and the Professor 
had arranged to inspect a furnished 
cottage which Herr Droigel pro- 
posed to take for a month, in order 
that his wife, ‘for whose absence 
he was inconsolable, and Gretchen, 
who never lived save when near 
Annie,’ should join us. 

From this expedition I begged 
to be excused. I wanted to write 
to Madame Serlini; I desired to 
have a few hours all alone to my- 
self on the side of a certain cliff, 
that was accessible only from the 
sands ; and as Herr Droigel knew 
to a certainty I could meet with no 
inexpedient friend in that out-of- 
the-way spot—the names of every 
stranger wherein he had ascertained 
—the pair left me to follow my own 
devices. 

I wrote a short letter to Madame 
Serlini, telling her I had received 
her note and thanking her for it, 
entreating of her not to attempt to 
correspond with me again, and as- 
suring her I would see her some- 
how on my return to London and 
confide in her freely. That done, 
I posted the epistle myself; and, 
book in hand, walked on to the 
shore and thence over the firm dry 
sands to the point I wished to reach. 
I had noticed the steep narrow path 
leading up the face of the cliff on 
a previous occasion, but had not 
then been able to ascend it. Now 
—sometimes stumbling, sometimes 
tripping, always a little unsteady, 
by reason perhaps of want of phy- 
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sical exercise and robust physical 
health—I reached a point where I 
could sit down and watch the white- 
winged vesselsas they appeared and 
disappeared upon the summer sea. 

Ah! it was very peaceful there— 
I could have cried for very happi- 
ness and contentment of spirit ; and 
instead of reading I leaned my el- 
bow on my knee, and resting my 
cheek on my hand thought of what 
I intended to make of my future. 
How differently I should try to act 
hereafter if I could only adhere to 
my resolutions, and summon up 
sufficient strength of mind to say 
‘ No’ when it seemed far easier and 
more amiable and more rational to 
say ‘Yes’! 

I had remained thus for a con- 
siderable period, when I found my 
solitude was likely to be disturbed. 
From my perch I could see a gentle- 
man making his way up the path I 
had followed, and a sudden turn 
revealed to me the fact he was no 
other than Mr. Florence, whom I 
had imagined far absent. 

In my first hurry I rose to my 
feet, but second thoughts induced 
me to resutne my seat. I had not 
expected my courage to be tested 
so soon. No matter; I knew it 
must be tried some time. 

‘I hope you are better,’ he be- 
gan. 

‘Thank you, I am quite well,’ I 
answered. 

‘Madame Szeredy and Herr 
Droigel, both of whom I met on 
my way here, gave me but a bad 
account of you.’ 

‘I was ill yesterday—I am well 
to-day,’ I replied. 

‘Changeable as the wind,’ he 
suggested, but I made no answer ; 
the speech was not in my opinion 
one that called for any. 

‘Do you always talk as much, 
Miss Trenet, as has been the case 
recently?’ he inquired. 

‘Sometimes I talk more,’ was my 


reply. 


‘Depends upon the listener, I 
suppose. You can talk to Miss 
Droigel doubtless ?” 

‘Yes, I think so.’ 

‘And to Miss Cleeves ? 

“No; she does all the talking.’ 

‘That was a pretty little place 
where you once lived—that “ white 
cottage yonder’—of which I have 
heard her speak.’ 

The very words I had used in 
addressing Miss Cleeves. Clearly 
she must have been most graphic 
in her account of our first inter- 
view. 

‘It was very pretty,’ I said; ‘I 
loved it dearly.’ 

‘Should you wish to return there?’ 

‘No; all is changed.’ 

And I turned my eyes seaward, 
that he might not perceive the tears 
in them. 

There was a pause, then he be- 
gan again : 

‘Miss Trenet !’ 

‘Yes, sir.” With a start I came 
back from Lovedale and its me- 
mories, and answered as I have 
said. 

‘Do not call me “ sir,”’ he said. 
(How like and yet how unlike all 
this was to that interview in the 
middle of the Love!) ‘Iam un- 
deserving of so formal a title.’ 

‘What shall I call you?’ I asked 
the question without thinking, and 
could have bitten my tongue out 
for its stupidity, when he answered 
as such a man was certain to ans- 
wer, 

‘Henry, if you will be so kind.’ 

I did not answer—I was too 
angry with myself and with him 
even to attempt to do so; and see- 
ing this, he continued : 

‘Do not look disdainful—I as- 
sure you I did not mean to offend, 
and disdain is not your forte ; your 
type is quite different from that ofa 
tragedy queen. There, I am trans- 
gressing again, and I do not want 
to do that; I only want to talk 
about myself.’ 
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‘A congenial topic,’ rose to my 
lips, but I had enough sense not to 
utter such a sentence. I was afraid 
ofthe man. Even without Madame 
Serlini’s caution, without the know- 
ledge gained on the preceding even- 
ing, I should instinctively have 
held myself on guard when in his 
presence. 

He was what most persons con- 
sider a handsome man, with dark 
hair, a high forehead inclined to 
premature baldness, well-cut aristo- 
cratic features, a firm, hard, cruel 
mouth, and eyes that never soften- 
ed or changed. I feared him. I 
do not think I could have stood 
more in dread of a tiger or a leo- 
pard. I hated and feared him, and 
yet he had a power over me—the 
power I suppose that strong minds 
always possess over weak. 

I was weak—the whole training 
of my life had tended to make me 
so; and yet I felt there was a bat- 
tle beginning I should have to fight 
out almost alone. 

He threw himself back against 
the cliff, pillowing his head on up- 
lifted arms. 

‘I suppose I have been what 
nurses and mothers call a bad boy 
the whole of my life,’ he began, 
‘but I do not know, take it all to- 
gether, that I am much worse than 
other people. The sins I commit- 
ted the whole world was cognisant 
of. That was my mistake. If I 
must sin, I should have sinned sad 
rosa, kept a fair external appear- 
ance even if black as Erebus with- 
in.’ 

‘ Do you not think we had better 
be making our way home?’ I in- 
quired uneasily. 

‘Miss Trenet, I must read you 
a lecture,’ he said, with mock gra- 
vity ; ‘when a gentleman gives you 
his confidence, you should at least 
pretend some interest in the narra- 
tive.’ 

‘I do not feel the slightest inter- 
est, Mr. Florence,’ I replied; ‘if 
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you have sinned as you state, I 
should think you would not care 
to mention the fact, at all events 
to me.’ : 

‘And why not to you?’ 

‘Because you cannot imagine 
the matter concerns me in the 
least.’ 

‘But it may concern you.’ 

‘When it does you can make 
your confession, if you still con- 
sider confession necessary.’ 

‘I thought I might touch your 
heart with a description of my un- 
cared-for childhood, my neglected 
boyhood, my wild, unhappy youth, 
the years of my earlier manhood, 
that were not a whit less miserable. 
I forgot you had been educated in 
a faith which considers confession 
bad for the soul. Once again I 
beg your pardon—and will go on 
to say that for the first time in my 
life I now see good within my 
grasp, if I can only manage to seize 
and hold it. Do you understand 
what I mean ?” 

I said ‘ No, though I understood 
well enough. 

‘ The first time I saw you at Sir 
Thomas Brooks’, you excited an 
interest in me, which from that 
night has gone on increasing.’ 

‘Mr. Florence,’ I interrupted, ‘I 
think we ought to be returning to 
the hotel—Herr Droigel will be un- 
easy at my absence.’ 

‘Sit down,’ he answered, laying 
his hand on my arm ; ‘ we must re- 
main here until the tide ebbs, un- 
less the worthy Professor sends a 
boat to our rescue—the sands were 
wet when I came here.’ 

* How long will it be before the 
tide ebbs?? I asked. I knew, but 
I put the question to gain time for 
thought. 

He had planned this—and I sat 
for a moment horrified at the idea 
of how such a (¢éfe-d-téte might 
hereafter be construed to my dis- 
advantage. 

Inexperience here stood me in 
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as good stead as experience could 
have done. My terror was so great 
that it quickened my wits, and al- 
ready I had sketched out a plan of 
action. 

‘ How long?’ he answered, laugh- 
ing at my look of dismay; ‘some 
hours probably.’ 

‘And howdeep is the water now?” 
I inquired. 

‘Knee-deep, I should say, and 
rising rapidly.’ 

I was on my way down the cliff 
before he had finished his sentence. 
If the ascent had been steep, the 
descent naturally proved steeper ; 
but perfectly heedless of danger, I 
darted down the path. I was young, 
I was light, I had been accustomed 
in my childhood to out-of-door ex- 
ercise, free and unfettered; and 
deaf to Mr. Florence’s entreaties 
and commands—his ‘I implore,’ 
‘I desire’-—I sprang down the 
slippery decline till I reached the 
water’s edge. Without hesitation I 
jumped in. 

‘ My God, she will be drowned ” 
I heard from above—and for a mo- 
ment I had to struggle to keep my 
position. The water was deeper 
than I imagined —and I, small 
and light, was as a cork thrown 
in. 

Only for a moment, however ; I 
caught at the cliff and balanced 
myself. After that I made straight 
for land. Sometimes under the 
waves—sometimes staggering on- 
wards, blinded with salt water— 
sometimes standing for a moment 
gasping for breath—but always 
making my way landward. 

Like one possessed I finally 
plunged and waded through shal- 
lower waters, and stood at length 
shivering and trembling on the 
shingle, Mr. Florence holding me 
with no gentle grasp. 

‘I trust you are satisfied now, 
young lady,’ he said. ‘Next time 
you wish to be guilty of such an- 
other extravagance, I hope you will 
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choose an opportunity when I am 
not of the company.’ 

Had I done something very 
wrong—very unfeminine? Limp- 
ing home in boots sodden and 
torn—my wet clinging skirts flap- 
ping the dust from the white hot 
roads—my hair soaked with water 
—my bonnet a mass of straw pulp, 
I feared 1 had. Mr. Florence evi- 
dently was of this opinion ; for he 
never addressed me once after the 
sentence I have repeated, except 
when he said, ‘ Let us go in through 
the garden. We need not let all 
the world see us in our present 
plight.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
AT THE RETREAT. 


‘Miss TRENET, will you favour 
me with five minutes’ conversa- 
tion?” asked Mr. Florence. 

We had dined and we had par- 
taken of coffee, and I, seated on a 
bench placed in one corner of the 
lawn, was looking out over the 
darkening sea. 

I rose in answer to the request, 
and drawing a shawl more closely 
around me, prepared to pace the 
lawn in his company. 

‘We can talk here,’ he suggested. 
And when I resumed my seat, he 
placed himself on the bench at a 
little distance from me. 

‘I am afraid,’ he began, ‘I was 
very irritable and unreasonable to- 
day. Will you forgive me?’ 

*I do not wonder at your feeling 
irritable,’ I replied; ‘I beg your 
pardon for acting so foolishly, and 
for giving you so much trouble.’ 

‘I deserved the trouble, and you 
did not act foolishly. I was wrong, 
I confess it frankly. I ought to 
have told you the sands were wet; 
but you cannot imagine how often 
I had tried to find you alone, and 
the temptation was irresistible. You 
were quite right, however, although 
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it certainly mortified me not a lit- 
tle to see you flying from me as if 
I were an ogre.’ 

If he expected me to make any 
reply he was disappointed. Never, 
I think, was wooing conducted un- 
der greater difficulties. Perhaps he 
felt this, felt he might as well make 
.a plunge at first as at last, for he 
said, 

‘I tried to see you alone, because 
I wanted to ask you a simple ques- 
tion—this : Will you marry me?’ 

He took my hand; and remorse- 
ful concerning my former bad be- 
haviour, I let him keep it ; not that 
it could be considered much of an 
acquisition, for it lay in his like a 
piece of ice. 

‘I do not want to marry any one,’ 
I replied, my courage as usual fail- 
ing me just when I stood in most 
need of its assistance. 

‘That is no answer to my ques- 


tion. I did not ask you to marry 
any one. I asked you to marry 
me.’ 


‘I cannot marry you.’ 

‘Why not? Do you dislike me? 
he went on, finding I remained si- 
lent. 

‘I do not know,’ I replied. 

‘You do know perfectly well,’ he 
persisted ; ‘but there, I will not 
torment you with questions. I will 
not ask you what you have heard 
to my disadvantage, or from whom 
you have heard it—why you regard 
my simplest actions with distrust 
and fear, and shun me as if I were 
going to do you some grievous in- 
jury. All I will ask you now is 
this. Give me a chance of winning 
your favour. I will do my best 
to deserve it. If I am fortunate 
enough to gain your affections, I 
will try with all mysoul and strength 
to make you happy. You shall sing 
or remain silent just as you please. 
You shall have everything my love 
can suggest or money procure. I 
have not been so good a man as 
I now wish from my heart I had 
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striven to become, but I will be 
true and faithful to you.’ 

*‘O Mr. Florence! do not— 
please do not talk in that way. I 
cannot bear it. I feel so false 
listening to such words when I 
know it can never be—never ! 

‘Have you any other lover, An- 
nie?’ he asked gently. ‘ You need 
not fear telling me. If you have, 
and he is worthy of you, I will 
go away and never afflict you with 
my importunities again.’ 

‘No—none,’ I said, almost in a 
whisper. 

‘Are you quite certain, dear?” 

* Perfectly certain.’ 

He had held my hand all this 
time. He now touched it with his 
lips. 

When I drew it away, he said, 
‘Forgive me.’ But he came a little 
nearer in spite of his penitence, 
and began : 

‘As that is the case, you must in 
common fairness give me a chance 
of winning you. I do not wish 
you to bind yourself in any way. 
You have seen little of the world, 
and it is only right you should see 
more of it before you tie yourself 
for life. I know many people 
would consider I was offering you 
a great deal. I am rich. I am 
well born. As my wife you would 
have the entrée into the best so- 
ciety; but, on the other hand, I 
am not so stupid as to forget what 
you would give me in return. Your 
youth, your genius, a past pure 
and innocent as that of a child, a 
temper sweet and trusting as that 
of a saint. When I think,’ he add- 
ed passionately, ‘of what you are 
now and of what may be in store 
for you, I feel as if I must take 
you away by force and marry you, 
to keep my darling from even the 
knowledge of evil.’ 

I could not answer. I was cry- 
ing at the picture so cleverly sug- 
gested to my imagination. 

‘Droigel told me,’ he went on, 
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‘not to speak to you yet. He said, 
‘She is still in all matters outside 
her arta baby. Think of the se- 
clusion in which she was brought 
up before I knew her—of the con- 
vent-like existence she has led with 
us. I have kept her as the apple 
of my eye. She is a sheet of white 
paper.”’ 

‘Herr Droigel does talk such 
nonsense,’ I exclaimed, laughing, 
in spite of myself and my sobs, at 
Mr. Florence’s admirable imitation 
of the Professor’s accent. 

‘To which I answered,’ continu- 
ed Mr. Florence, ‘ “May I ask you 
how long you expect to keep her a 
sheet of white paper? Do you 
imagine for a moment she can mix 
amongst artistes and remain simple 
as she is now?” Whereupon Droi- 
gel said, with a shrug of his mighty 
shoulders, “ There comes a time in 
the life of all when we say of him 
or her, we have done our possible ; 
the boy or the girl, the man or the 
* woman, must be his or her own fate 
—begin to weave the webof destiny 
for himself or herself. I fear not 
the good Gott in Himmel will see 
that my little orphaned Annie 
comes to no bad end.”’ 

‘Mr. Florence,’ I asked, ‘if you 
have such a bad opinion of artistes, 
why do you associate with them ?’ 

‘Formerly, for the reason that 
habit is a strong bond ; latterly, be- 
cause I wanted to see as much of 
you as possible. And now,’ he 
continued, ‘I am going to bid you 
good-bye. I shall be away from here 
before you are awake to-morrow 
morning. You know all I desire— 
all I hope. Give me as many kind 
thoughts as you can spare till we 
meet again at Fairport.’ 

‘At Fairport?’ I repeated. 

‘Yes; has not Herr Droigel 
told you? Why cannot he be 
frank and straightforward with you? 
Lady Muriel has set her heart, or 
that part of her anatomy which 
does duty for one, on getting up 
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some operas, in which of course 
she is to appear ; and we are all to 
assist in humouring her ladyship’s 
whim. Good-bye, child, and re- 
member my parting words. I loved 
you from the first moment I saw 
you come forward in your black 
cloudy dress, with your young white 
frightened face, to sing your little 
song.’ 

And before I even anticipated 
his intention he was holding me in 
his arms, kissing me over and over 
again. 

This was the result of my boasted 
strength and courage—a victory at 
midday, an ignominious defeat in 
the evening. 

I had compromised myself, and I 
knewit. Well, I would try to repair 
the error. 

Hurrying to my own room, I 
wrote him a note which was no 
doubt a masterpiece of inconsist- 
ency and absurdity, and which 
must, I am certain, have amused so 
astute and experienced a gentleman 
not a little. 

This was the reply I received 
next morning by the hands of my 
own messenger, Margaret : 

‘I think I understand all you 
feel, and would express, better even 
than you do yourself. Do not grieve 
over the irremediable. If I may 
never be your husband, you cannot 
prevent me always remaining your 
friend.’ 

Truly it was a nice cleft-stick in 
which I was placed. For a few 
hours I felt confident in my own 
strength and my own courage, but 
now I understood I never should be 
able unassisted to extricate myself 
from the web of trouble in which I 
was enclosed. But for the thought 
of Madame Serlini I believe my 
spirit would have fainted away, 
that I should either have run off or 
succumbed. As it was, supported 
by the thought that if I could once 
return to London help would be 
near, I held up bravely—much, I 
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could see, to the astonishment of 
Madame Szeredy and Herr Droi- 
el. 

Within a few days we too left the 
hotel and took up our abode at the 
cottage, where we found Madame 
Droigel and Gretchen. 

The former greeted me with a 
frigid kiss, the latter was affection- 
ate as ever. 

‘You have had an offer, I hear,’ 
she said, as we walked up and down 
the morsel of common-land which 
did duty both for garden and lawn. 

‘Who told you that ?’ I inquired. 

‘ Pa told ma, and I was present,’ 
she replied carelessly ; ‘and you 
refused it 

To this statement I made no 
answer. 

‘I only wish he had proposed to 
me,’ she went on, after a pause. 

* Dear Gretchen, you cannot be 
‘serious,’ I expostulated. 

‘Am I not?’ she exclaimed. ‘Let 
Mr. Florence try, that is all. If 
Beelzebub—concealing, as in duty 
bound, his tail and his cloven hoof 
—came and asked me to marry 
him, saying, “I can give you car- 
riages, horses, servants, and so 
forth,” I should at once tell him to 
have the settlements drawn out and 
the licence procured. Anything to 
escape from my present life.’ 

‘Has it been so unhappy?’ I 
asked; ‘it has seemed happy to 
me.’ 

‘Because you are an idiot,’ she 
replied. ‘If you were not a born 
simpleton, you would understand 
allthis man could give you—wealth, 
rank, position.’ 

‘I have no desire to quarrel with 
you, Gretchen,’ I replied; ‘so if 
you please we will not discuss the 
question.’ 

‘Who do you suppose has the 
next villa to this?’ she inquired, 
accepting my decision with as 
much amiability and ready quick- 
ness as her father himself might 
have evinced. 
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‘ How should I know or guess?” 
I replied. 

‘ Mr. Merrick’s brother-in-law. I 
met Mr. Merrick on the sands yes- 
terday, and’he and Mr. Waterton 
called this morning.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Merrick dead? 
quired. 

‘You wicked Annie!’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘No; Mrs. Merrick’s 
health is quite reéstablished.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Waterton dead?’ I 
asked. 

‘There never was a Mrs. Water- 
ton; at least no Mrs. Waterton 
wife to this gentleman. He is a 
bachelor.’ 

‘Well, Gretchen,’ I answered, 
‘make your hay while the sun 
shines. Gather roses—gather roses ; 
it is not always May.’ 

‘ Nannie, what has come to you?” 
she said, rubbing her smooth cheek 
against mine. ‘ You are not the 
Nannie you wert when you went 
away.’ 

‘Possibly not; we all age and 
change.’ 

* Are you vexed with me?’ 

* No, indeed, Gretchen.’ 

‘Or with papa or mamma ?” 

‘No,’ but this was more doubt- 
ful. 

‘Have you guessed what the 
trouble was I spoke of ?” 

* Yes, I know.’ 

‘Who told you—did Mr. Flo- 
rence ?” 

‘No, Gretchen; never mind how 
I know. I doknow that, and some 
other things also. You remember 
even kittens can see after nine 
days.’ 

*I fancy some day you will hate 
us all.’ ; 

‘I think not,’ I replied; ‘some 
day I may say, “ There is a little to 
forgive,” but I shall never, I hope, 
forget what I owe in the way of 
gratitude.’ 

‘Annie, I wonder if you know 
that I love you really and truly ? 

‘I am sure you do,’ I answered. 


I in- 
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‘But you do not love me one-half 
so well as you do yourself—which 
is only natural.’ 

‘Do you love yourself? asked 
Gretchen, trying to trap me. 

‘I hate myself, I replied. ‘Iam, 
as you said with more truth than 
politeness, an idiot, and I detest 
idiots.’ 

‘Heyday! cried Gretchen. 

Of the days and weeks which fol- 
lowed I have little to tell. They 
were spent in almost continuous 
practice. To an advanced pupil 
like myself, Madame Szeredy prov- 
ed a better mistress than Droigel 
was a master. 

She never could or would have 
toiled with me through the first 
days of study, but now that I com- 
prehended my art to some small 
degree, she was an efficient, labori- 
ous, and valuable teacher. She 
swore at, but she taught me; she 
cursed the day, the hour, the min- 
ute when she ever undertook the 
education of a pupil so dull; but 
when I had conquered the diffi- 
culty she forgot her disgust, and 
embracing me declared, ‘ Couldst 
thou but forget everything and 
every one for music, there is no 
height to which thou mightst not 
aspire to climb. ‘There are parts 
in which thou shalt make a grand 
Surore. 

There was a great passion on me 
in those days for work—an intense 
desire for musical triumph impell- 
ing me onwards. I wanted to rise 
high—to do something wonderful 
—to prove I was strong in art if 
in nothing else. I desired to soar 
out of my present existence into 
some sphere where I should feel 
free—where I might be my own 
mistress, and choose my own com- 
panions, friends, occupations. Be- 
yond all, I wished to succeed when 
I went to Fairport. If I made a 
fiasco at The Retreat, it would be 
worse for me, I vaguely felt, than 
my small triumph had seemed good. 


As Gretchen said, I was changed. 
Sometimes the Professor cautioned 
me gently, 

‘Take care, Annie, take care; 
do not rush on too fast.’ But I did 
not heed; I abandoned my old 
idols and began to consort with 
new. Opera was for me now all 
in all—I threw my heart, soul, and 
strength into this branch of my pro- 
fession as I had never flung one of 
the three into ballad-singing. 

‘ Oratorios would be more in thy 
line,’ he suggested. 

‘She shall do all, if you will only 
leave her to me,’ exclaimed Ma- 
dame Szeredy impatiently ; and I 
was left to her, whilst Madame 
Droigel and her husband strolled 
along the sands, and Mr. Waterton 
and Gretchen commenced a flirta- 
tion which soon advanced to love- 
making, and after a sufficient period 
ended in marriage. 

It might have ended in mar- 
riage sooner, had I accepted Mr. 
Florence when he first asked me; 
that would have thrown a glory of 
respectability over the whole family, 
which at first, I fear, we all wanted 
in the eyes both of Mr. Waterton 
and his sister, Mrs. Merrick, who 
asked me many questions with a 
view of discovering ‘all about the 
Droigels,’ in which endeavour she 
signally failed. 

Was I a wretch that, after hav- 
ing lived for years with these peo- 
ple, I should turn traitor and bare 
the secrets of their home for her 
edification ? 

Gretchen and she agree admir- 
ably. Gretchen has accepted the 
life and ideas and employments of 
those amongst whom her lot is 
cast, with an adaptability to me 
simply incomprehensible. Mr. 
Waterton never suspected she had 
marked him for her prey from the 
first moment he was introduced to 
her by Mr. Merrick. She told me 
this quite frankly, for which she 
was subsequently punished by 
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many alarms lest I should reveal 
that fact to him, or else another— 
namely, that she did not care in the 
least for hitn, but loved his position 
more than can be imagined. 

She is very fond of him now. 
He gives her all she wants, and 
her wants are many—but I should 
not like to guarantee the fondness 
lasting if he were ruined to-morrow. 
I hope he will never subject her 
affection to that test. 

Sometimes there recur to me 
memories of various tender pas- 
sages which occurred between Gret- 
chen and a young German to whom 
she fancied herself devotedly at- 
tached. They came to nothing, 
happily for both, and Gretchen 
fondly hopes I have forgotten all 
about his existence. It does not 
matter. Not a pang of jealousy 
shall ever disturb the rest of Mr. 
Waterton —whom Herr Droigel 
calls ‘that specimen John Bull hus- 
band, so kind, so wise, so rich’—if 
my silence can preserve him from 
it. 

To this hour he believes Herr 
Droigel to be one of the most cre- 
dulous, guileless, and child-like of 
men, and it is unlikely he will ever 
now change his cpinion. I see no 
necessity why he should. 

Before this person Gretchen 
spoke much to me of Mr. Florence, 
introducing his name in a manner 
which would at one time have 
struck me as extraordinary. I was 
growing wise, however, and the 
fairy dust failed to blind me. Of 
my own goodwill I never spoke of 
him. He was never out of my 
thoughts, but I kept my thoughts 
to myself. 

Just as a child going down a 
long dark corridor walks on silent, 
though tremblingly afraid of en- 
countering a ghost, so I walked 
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on silent, dreading the encounter 
with my ghost, which was indeed 
coming very near. 

The day at length dawned. I 
was going back to Fairport. After 
years, and years, and years, I was 
to see the familiar houses, the 
well-remembered bay, the weather- 
beaten church, and that old monu- 
ment, the memory of which always 
comes back fresh and vivid when- 
ever in the darkling twilight I hear 
the words, ‘Lighten our darkness, 
O Lord.’ 

Sir Brooks’ carriage met us at 
the station. Time had brought a 
railway as well as other strange 
things to Fairport ; and as we drove 
along the Parade, past my uncle’s 
house, where I caught a glimpse of 
Mrs. Isaac dispensing tea to the 
family, my heart beat so fast I 
could make no answer to Herr 
Droigel’s ceaseless chatter. 

Past the church ! How gray, and 
aged, and shrunken it looked to 
me, half hidden amongst the bil- 
lows of graves that rose so high 
around! Past the house where I 
once heard Miss Cleeves singing 
‘Rory’ O’More,’ and whistling to 
herself in the balcony. O, what 
centuries seemed to have come and 
gone since then! Out of the town 
altogether, out into the lonely 
country beyond, over smooth sandy 
roads to The Retreat. 

‘It is not a dream, Annie,’ said 
the Professor, as we turned through 
the gates and whirled up the ave- 
nue. ‘It is real; and thine own 
voice has wrought this miracle.’ 

‘Welcome back to Fairport, Miss 
Trenet,’ said a voice that swept 
aside all illusions, as we stopped 
before the hall door, and Mr. Flo- 
rence handed me from the car- 
riage, and escorted me into the 
house. 














SprriTuaLisM has of late received 
increased attention, in some mea- 
sure owing to an article which ap- 
peared in the Zimes of December 
last; and though that article was 
written without any apparent bias, 
and with an expressed wish that 
the whole subject might be investi- 
gated by scientific men, the up- 
holders of spiritualism—more espe- 
cially those who, whether believers 
in the faith or not, manage to reap 
a tolerable income from promoting 
its principles—have recently been 
much exercised in their minds. 

It is undoubtedly true that the 
spiritualists have been making an 
immense effort to establish and 
promulgate their faith ; an effort, 
for those who believe in it, worthy 
of themselves, and for those who 
do not, worthy of a better cause; 
and an effort also which is not to 
be effectively combated by the 
opponents of the movement by 
a mere head-shake and a few 
words of pity for those whom 
they regard as ‘poor, deluded, 
weak-minded people.’ Enthusiastic 
spiritualists appear to consider that 
it is their mission to reform the 
world. One writes: ‘I certainly 
am inclined to believe that we are 
on the verge of a very wonderful 
discovery, and one that before 
many years are past will be uni- 
versally acknowledged.’ Another 
says: ‘We again live in the dawn- 
ing of a glorious day, the succes- 
sor of grandly brilliant mornings 
that have from the beginning pe- 
riodically gladdened the eyes of 
men. The sun of truth is being 
exalted above the horizon, and 
men’s eyes are being cleared of the 
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cobwebs of darkness and igno- 
rance. The new light is diametri- 
cally opposed to the prevailing 
darkness, which comprehendeth it 
not.’ It is to be assumed that the 
‘prevailing darkness’ here men- 
tioned is wot the darkness of the 
séance-room. 

By the spiritualists it is asserted 
that human life on earth and -in 
the spirit-world is one continuous 
whole, and that society includes 
inhabitants of the spirit-world as 
well as those who have not ‘ pass- 
ed over ; and that, as man’s earth- 
ly existence prepares his place in 
the spirit-world, he must of neces- 
sity live in close sympathy with 
spirits, and immediately under 
their influence. They also assert 
that amongst mortals there are cer- 
tain individuals, whom they call 
mediums, who have extraordinary 
powers in bringing their brethren 
into communion with ‘the dear 
ones gone before,’ the spirits them- 
selves selecting and manifesting 
through the favoured beings. They 
consider Christ the greatest me- 
dium that ever lived, but deny al- 
together his divinity; and very 
many of the prominent men who 
have appeared upon the earth— 
Shakespeare,Cromwell,Goethe, and 
others—they regard as mediums. 

The credulous powers of the 
devotees of this belief have been 
tested to the utmost by the rapid 
strides that have taken place in 
the development of phenomena at 
some of the séances. Sitters have 
been treated to the touch of spirit- 
hands; they have beheld spirit- 
faces ; they have been struck by 
accordions, paper tubes, banjos, 
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&c. moved by spirit influence ; they 
have listened to spirit-voices ; fruit, 
flowers, snow, canary-birds, and 
articles from adjoining rooms have 
been deposited upon the table in 
the séance-room by spirit-power. 
Spirits have written on blank cards 
in the dead languages, and have 
guided the hands of writing me- 
diums ; and spirits have appeared 
in the substance with material 
clothing, pieces of the latter having 
been cut off and preserved as re- 
lics. It is almost needless to state 
that, with one exception, these 
manifestations occur in the dark ; 
the spirit-faces. alone being seen, 
under a feeble light, at an aperture 
in a curtain dividing one room 
from another. These facts, as they 
are called, have been attested and 
are believed in by many, some of 
whom have written detailed ac- 
counts of them for publication. 
Spirit-photographs, too, are taken, 
many of which, to the sceptical eye, 
present the appearance of nebulous 
masses ; and, marvellous to relate, 
a portrait is promised of the spirit 
‘John King,’ drawn on wood by 
an eminent artist, ‘ from a material- 
isation given in daylight.’ 

Besides those through whom the 
spirits manifest at the séances, 
there are various other mediums— 
healing-mediums, who, in their ad- 
vertisements, profess to heal all 
sorts of infirmities by prescriptions 
or mesmeric power; trance-me- 
diums, who speak in the trance at 
large meetings under the influence 
of spirits, or rather the spirits speak 
through them, they themselves be- 
ing neutral agents, and not know- 
ing, when they have recovered 
from the trance, what has been 
spoken by or through them ; mis- 
sionary-mediums, who travel about 
the country propagating spiritual- 
ism, and persuading whom they 
can to investigate the doctrine ; 
clairvoyant-mediums, who profess 
to tell what is taking place at the 
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Antipodes, or to expose the skele- 
ton in the family cupboard, and 
make plain the secret thoughts of 
the soul ; mediums who communi- 
cate by writing with spirit-friends ; 
mediums who advertise as com- 
bining with the powers of healing 
and magnetism the qualifications 
of midwives; and mediums who 
are also undertakers, and provide 
spiritualists with special funerals. 

An eminent American spiritual- 
ist, Andrew Jackson Davis, de- 
scribed as the celebrated ‘ Pough- 
keepsie Seer,’ has classified me- 
diums into four groups or strata, 
viz.: Outward, Inward, Onward, 
and Upward, each group contain- 
ing six kinds of mediums, as fol- 
lows—(1) Outward: vibratory, 
motive, gesticulating, tipping, pan- 
tomimic, impersonating; (2) In- 
ward: pulsatory, manipulating, 
neurological, sympathetic, clairla- 
tive, homo-motor; (3) Onward: 
symbolic, psychologic, psychome- 
tric, pictorial, duodynamic, de- 
veloping ; (4) Upward: therapeu- 
tic, missionary, telegraphic, speak- 
ing, clairvoyant, impressional. The 
unsympathetic reader may perhaps 
wonder what may be the meaning, 
if there be any, of this formidable 
array of terms. In the lecture from 
which the above classification is 
taken full explanations are given, 
so it must be concluded that to the 
initiated they at any rate possess a 
meaning. Here is an explanation 
of one class: ‘The omo-motor 
medium is one who is in perfect 
sympathy, and under the complete 
control, of one individual spirit 
only, who, in fact, appears to live 
a second life on earth in union 
with him,’ 

Several gentlemen, not alto- 
gether unknown to fame, are tra- 
velling about the country deliver- 
ing courses of lectures on spiritual- 
ism at the various towns to which 
they are invited by the local so- 
cieties ofspiritualists ; and concern- 
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ing these lectures the local secre- 
tary will perhaps write to the office 
of a paper devoted to spiritualism : 
‘Since A. B. has come among us, 
there has been a great inquiry 
among the inhabitants of our town. 
Our papers have gone off wonder- 
fully this week ; please send a larger 
supply next week. Light is at last 
dawning upon our townspeople.’ 
One gentleman, for a fee of two 
guineas and travelling expenses, 
will visit any place in the provinces 
to enlighten the ignorant multitude. 
Then there are associations spring- 
ing up in various parts of the me- 
tropolis and throughout the coun- 
try, offsprings, as it were, of the 
Spiritual Institute in Southampton- 
row, Holborn, where lectures in 
the trance and otherwise, together 
with soirées, are sometimes given. 

Not long since a public discus- 
sion was held at the Hall of 
Science, Old-street, between Mr. 
Burns, a spiritualist, and Mr. Brad- 
laugh, the secularist, upon the sub- 
ject of spiritualism ; but the enthu- 
siast was no match for the material- 
ist, and, in reply to the logic of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, brought forward a 
long string of what he termed 
‘facts,’ which were—the spiritual 
phenomena manifested at the cir- 
cles! Mr. Burns, who appears to be 
the chief apostle of militant mo- 
dern spiritualism in this country, 
seemingly laysthe flattering unction 
to his soul that he has silenced his 
opponent in this debate ; for, in re- 
ply to an invitation from some of 
his supporters to discuss spiritual- 
ism with another secularist, he says, 
that to debate with any one who 
simply ‘advances baseless theories 
of delusion or trickery respecting’ 
the facts of spiritualism is an im- 
possibility ; ‘this was the course 
taken by the Goliath of secularism, 
Mr. Bradlaugh, and having silenc- 
ed him, I do not want to make 
myself ridiculous by putting on 
armour to fight one of his babies.’ 
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To an outsider the spiritualists 
seem to be lost in a tangled mass 
of verbiage peculiar to themselves, 
which they may understand, but 
which privilege is denied to ordin- 
ary mortals. These fine phrases and 
high-sounding terms, being grand 
and savouring of mystery, are, it 
may be supposed, taken at a gulp, 
possibly with the hope that the 
right sort of intellectual pabulum 
has been received into the system. 
A few instances of this are taken 
at random from a file of the per:- 
odical before referred to : 

The first is a sentence concerning 
the degrees of magnetism which pass 
from individuals: ‘ We have seen 
the “Strolling Player”’ (a humorous’ 
spirit, who manifests through a 
trance-medium) ‘transformed into 
a maudlin sophisticated saint, by 
the medium getting intersphered 
with a whited sepulchre giving off 
an effluvium readily assimilated by 
the medium.’ 

To account for persons being 
brought through brick walls or 
roofs of houses, the spirits give the 
following as explaining how mate- 
rial passes through material: ‘We 
have shown you that each particle 
of matter, when in contact with 
spirit, is enveloped by an aura, and 
this partakes, to a great extent, of 
the nature of the material atoms it 
envelops. .. . When we wish to 
make those atoms subservient to 
our will, we do so. If we wish to 
pass through a ceiling or wall, we 
will so that the surroundings are 
disturbed and drawn to us by our 
will-power, and the material atoms, 
which they hold as it were in solu- 
tion, are drawn with them. Having 
passed through the vacuum caused 
by their dispersion with the mate- 
rial object we wish to convey, we 
cease willing, and they return again 
to the places they formerly occu- 
pied.’ 

In answer to the question, whe- 
ther all spirits in the same sphere 
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communicate with one another, the 
medium, who is under control, re- 
plies: ‘Each spirit gives off an 
emanation or thought-sphere, and 
if the spirits are on the same plane 
of development, these emanations 
readily unite, and become a gene- 
ral sphere enveloping the whole 
inhabitants. Being thus _intel- 
lectually related, the thoughts oc- 
curring in the mind of any indi- 
vidual, by becoming a part of the 
general sphere, are communicated 
to all who are related to that 
sphere. Then, if the aspirations, 
affections, and intuitions are also 
intersphered, the whole society, be 
they ever so numerous, are of one 
heart and mind, and one purpose 
animates them all. This is subject 
to an infinity of expansion and at- 
tenuation.’ 

The medium in the trance, when 
asked if he could explain the con- 
dition called inner breathing, or 

‘inspiration, replies : ‘It is a pecu- 
liar physiological condition brought 
about by the infusion of spiritual 
ether into the inner fluids of the 
medium. This, to a certain ex- 
tent, subverts the normal physical 
processes; the outward activity 
nearly ceases, and life is sustained 
by the spiritual or inner action, 
which creates a state of dependence 
on spiritual sources, and the enjoy- 
ment of pleasurable sensation pe- 
culiar to the spiritual state of ex- 
istence.’ 

It is to be hoped that the hear- 
ers of the above effusive passages 
were enlightened. 

It happened in one case, when a 
medium was in a trance, that the 
spirit gave, as was afterwards point- 
ed out, a quotation from the Zife 
Thoughts of Henry Ward Beecher. 
The difficulty of the spirit’s want 
of originality was surmounted by 
the suggestion that it could not be 
gathered that the sentences were 
intended to be original, or that 
perhaps even Mr. Beecher had not 


‘originated’ them. One thing is 
certain, the spirit at the time did 
not inform the audience that Mr. 
Beecher had either ‘ originated’ the 
sentences, or pilfered them from 
spirit-land or elsewhere. How- 
ever, spiritualists do not assert that 
spirits, any more than mortals, are 
infallible, particularly those who 
have not been elevated to a high 
sphere. 

Following are a few extracts from 
what may be regarded as the spi- 
ritualists’ world of wonders : 

At a lecture, presumably upon 
anti-vaccination, ‘a female -clair- 
voyant saw distinctly the “dis- 
coverer of vaccination” hovering 
over the platform, smiling approv- 
ingly at the. lecturer, and throwing 
a halo of light around him. We 
take this as a sign that Jenner has 
now seen the folly of his scheme, 
and is pleased when any one endea- 
vours to undo the mischief that is 
daily being perpetrated in his 
name.’ 

A medium called upon a gentle- 
man, and showed him a solid ring 
upon his wrist which had been 
placed there by the spirits. This 
ring was much too small to pass 
over the hand, so it was concluded 
that it must be worn until the 
spirits removed it. But at a séance 
‘five or six got the ring-test. One 
eccentric sort of gentleman desired 
to have an iron ring, three-eighths 
of an inch thick and four and seven- 
eighths inches in diameter, put on 
his neck ; but the spirit objected, 
on account of the ring being far 
too small.’ There is a subtle dis- 
crimination exhibited in this. Sub- 
sequently, at a séance of ¢hree per- 
sons—the medium and two others 
—the small ring was removed from 
the medium’s wrist. 

Ata recent séance, upon a match 
being struck by one of the party, 
it was found that two of the sitters 
‘had chairs on their heads; the 
spirit-lamp had been removed, and 
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placed on one of the chairs on the 
head of one of the parties ; a plate 
of biscuits, and another of oranges, 
which were not on the table when 
we sat, had been brought from the 
sideboard over our heads, and put 
down without noise; and every- 
thing on the table was topsy-turvy.’ 
Then naively follows the question, 
‘Who did it ? 

In the enervating, unhealthy, 
unnatural atmosphere of the séance 
rooms of the professional mediums, 
it is notto be wondered atthat weak- 
brained and highly-imaginative peo- 
ple see and hear as folks do not 
who exist in a plain matter-of-fact 
and common-sense world. It is 
impossible to eliminate from the 
reports of these séances any teach- 
ings profitable to mankind ; but of 
mere child’s play and arrant non- 
sense there is a superabundance. 
The so-called phenomena are re- 
peated over and over again, nearly 
the same spirits—‘ Katey’ and 
‘John King’ and ‘ Peter’—doing 
duty on almost all occasions. If 
the same spiritualists sit often at 
these séances, they certainly must 
be endowed with supreme pati- 
ence. 

One cannot but resent the desire 
with which spiritualists impress 
upon the public the acceptation of 
their ‘facts.’ Concerning this de- 
sire, Mr. Bradlaugh, in his discus- 
sion with Mr. Burns, said : ‘ When 
a man who has taken a consider- 
able amount of whisky says that 
he sees a red dog in the corner of 
the room, I do not deny that that 
man sees a red dog; but what I 
deny is, that he is in a state which 
enables him to sensate accurately, 
and to represent his sensations 
fairly” Spiritualists profess to be 
willing for sceptics to investigate 
at their séances ; but inquirers have 
to submit to certain conditions for 
the government of the circle, which 
conditions prevent such thorough 
investigation as would be consider- 


ed conclusive. How could a man 
investigate these phenomena with 
a hand held on either side of him 
by a spiritualist? Should he let 
go his hold, the influence and har- 
mony of the circle are destroyed, 
and the manifestations cease. Are 
a strong nerve and a well-develop- 
ed biceps necessary to solve the 
mystery? These, no doubt, are 
occasionally needed, as is a further 
protection in some cases; for an 
inquirer, writing of the difficulty he 
and his friends have experienced 
in testing the truthfulness of the 
manifestations, has said, ‘there are 
lying spirits, embodied and disem- 
bodied,’ and ‘liars are more numer- 
ous in the next state than they are 
in this’—rather an unpromising 
condition of things. The same 
American authority before quoted 
assigns 60 per cent of the com- 
munications as due to action other 
than spiritual, and divides them 
thus: voluntary deception, 6 per 
cent; neurological, 5; vital elec- 
tricity, 10 ; nervo-psychology, 15 ; 
cerebro-sympathy, 16; clairvoy- 
ance, 8; leaving 40 per cent for 
the communications of departed 
spirits. A classification it is hoped 
the reader understands. 

One phenomenon of late at the 
séances has been the manifestation 
of the spirits of those who have 
but recently left us. They are 
asked questions, and recant the 
views they held while in the flesh 
if these views do not coincide with 
the singular standard of the spiri- 
tualists. How harrowing the ac- 
counts of these exhibitions are to 
the souls of their living and mourn- 
ing relatives and friends, it may be 
left to the reader to judge. 

Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke 
have recently been exhibiting many 
of the phenomena of modern spi- 
ritualism which may be seen at the 
séances of professional mediums at 
so much per séance. But spiritual- 
ists protest that the conditions un- 
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der which these gentlemen conjure, 
and those under which mediums 
manifest, are totally different. And 
certainly, when one takes into con- 
sideration darkened rooms, hands 
joined, and a proper (and undoubt- 
edly judicious) arrangement of the 
sitters in the circle, one cannot do 
other than subscribe to this protest 
of the spiritualists. 

There is one section of spiritual- 
ists who maintain that they are 
Christians as well as spiritualists : 
they have their own organ in the 
press, but with their principles the 
large body of spiritualists do not 
agree. For instance, the Christian 
spiritualists say that ‘what Christ 
taught, if rightly understood, ap- 
plies to all nations under heaven. 
His Sermon on the Mount is some- 
thing very different from the ser- 
mons preached in churches and in 
chapels. For what is Christianity? 
It is living Christ, doing the will of 
God, and so knowing of his doc- 
trine. . . . Would to God spiritual- 
ists were altogether Christian! .. . 
they would not then quarrel with 
Christianity.’ But those who do 
not admit the epithet Christian, 
hold that spiritualism is its own 
exponent, ‘and from the light in- 
herent in its nature it has shed a 
brightness on the Bible records, 
which unfortunately do not explain 
spiritualism so much as they re- 
quire spiritualism to explain them. 
We carefully separate spiritualism 
as a self-evident fact from all re- 
ligious views of a sectarian nature, 
placing it on an everlasting basis 
of its own.’ This at least is cour- 
ageous, and so is the following 
criticism upon a high authority of 
the Christian theory: ‘If he looks 
at his work and its tendencies, he 
can scarcely deny that his function 
was symbolised by the kiss in the 
dark on the Mount of Olives.’ How 
these spiritualists love one another! 

An element of discord seems to 
have arisen at a séance held lately 
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by some celebrated mediums, and 
concerning which an authority 
writes: ‘If those present cannot 
agree among themselves as to 
what took place, and if we cannot 
decide upon the matter after giv- 
ing many hours to its investigation, 
surely it would be foolish of us to 
try and guide the public in form- 
ing an opinion.’ But to this it might 
be replied, that the public, who are 
in the dark, should be allowed to 
form their own opinion upon the 
matter, if the investigator would be 
good enough to enlighten them by 
furnishing the varied accounts of 
the séance. On one occasion the 
curtains were pulled down when the 
spirit-faces were being shown, and 
though ‘nothing whatever was dis- 
covered, as we know from the par- 
ties who first entered the room,’ 
yet in this case also ‘the most con- 
tradictory statements are afloat.’ 

Rumour whispers that in the 
former case, when the spirits were 
making their presence known by 
the exceedingly interesting and 
highly intellectual occupation of 
rapping the foreheads and knees 
of the sitters in the circle with 
musical instruments, a match was 
struck, when mortals possessing 
all the palpability of ordinary hu- 
man beings, wielding the musical 
instruments with a will, were re- 
vealed to the astonished gaze of 
the members of the circle. 

A dissolution of partnership be- 
tween two mediums who were held 
in high repute by spiritualists has 
resulted in the statement by one 
of them, that the face of the spirit 
‘ John King,’ as exhibited at their 
combined séances, was a fabrica- 
tion, he himself assisting in the 
fraud; he has also said that the 
agents of the mediums visit a shop 
in Houndsditch to purchase masks 
in which to simulate spirit-faces. 
In a comment upon these dis- 
closures spiritualists are warned 
against accepting the above state- 
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ments from a man who owns him- 
self to be a professional impostor. 

From America comes an account 
of the doings of a medium, whose 
imposture was laid bare by spiritu- 
alists who disbelieved him. This 
medium combined high ritual with 
the manifestations; his rooms were 
decorated with flowers, lighted can- 
dles, pictures, biblical sentences, 
crucifixes, an altar, and images of 
Christ and of the Virgin and Child; 
he frequently changed his robes 
during the service, which consisted 
of reading from the Bible, singing, 
and prayer, with the ringing of a 
bell, and the burning of incense. 
During the manifestations, and 
while the ‘ Spirit-Bride’ was in an 
attitude of worship in front of the 
altar, some of the audience made 
a dash at the medium, who was 
seen to drop what proved to be 
the head of the figure which had 
been exhibited as the spirit of 
Louis Napoleon; and a bundle in 
the medium’s possession was found 
to contain several masks which 
were recognised as the faces of fa- 
miliar spirits at his séances. 

Nearer home, too, reports are 
rife of masks having been found 
in the possession of mediums dur- 
ing sittings for the spirit-faces. 

Spiritualists abandon these im- 
postors when they are found out, 
but still maintain that there are 
many good and true mediums 
through whom the spirits manifest. 
The query may perhaps arise in the 
mind of the reader, How many 
spiritualistic mediums would go 
through the fire of such an ordeal 
as the American medium above 
mentioned was subjected to, and 
come forth unscathed? 
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If these reports be true, and cer- 
tainly the common sense of non- 
spiritualists bears them out, then 
the bubble must soon burst, and 
the so-called mediums will have to 
find other fields for the practice of 
their subtle arts upon a gullible 
section of the public. At the very 
least, modern spiritualism must 
abandon the extraordinarily in- 
credible phenomena of spirit mani- 
festations which have recently been 
‘ developed’ at the séances. 

What will then be left to the spi- 
ritualists? There certainly may be 
some occult power unknown to sci- 
entific men which needs for its elu- 
cidation more investigation than 
has already been brought to bear 
upon it. The report of the Dia- 
lectical Society, while stating that 
‘the subject is worthy of more se- 
rious attention than it has hitherto 
received,’ threw no real light upon 
the matter; and it is questionable 
whether the whole mystery of this 
hidden force is cleared up by the 
theories of ‘ unconscious muscular 
action,’ ‘ psychic force,’ or ‘ uncon- 
scious cerebration.’ But whatever 
the mystery, it is very certain that 
no explanation can be arrived at, 
or any result other than harm ac- 
crue, from the childish folly and 
inane credulity of the visionaries 
who court deception at the sé- 
ances of professional mediums, and 
indulge their morbid desires for 
the sight of the spirits of those who 
before and since Shakespeare’s time 
mankind has always been taught 
to believe have gone to 


‘The undiscovered country from whose 
bourn 
No traveller returns,’ 
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‘YOU MUST KNOW BANKS ” 


—— 


My wife and I resolved to retire 
from the perplexities and publicity 
of a town life into the innocent 
ease and obscurity of a country 
village ; and having made up our 
minds to the move, we tried to 
settle the whereabouts. After an- 
swering a hundred advertisements 
of small and singularly unobjec- 
tionable houses, and visiting some 
fifty of them, we fixed on one on 
the outskirts of the large village of 
Sefton. We imagine ourselves sci- 
entific, so we made our choice with 
a view to ferns, aquariums, flowers, 
mosses, and other roots of experi- 
mental philosophy. Of course our 
new neighbours looked on us as 
over-learned, seeing these symp- 
toms of abstruseness, and compli- 


mented us by declaring we had 
quite a museum indoors and horti- 


cultural gardens out. We had not 
succeeded in obtaining much cele- 
brity before, but we soon became 
even more celebrated than we de- 
sired. 

As one neighbour called after 
another, and all were introduced 
to our curiosities, natural and arti- 
ficial, the general cry was, ‘O, you 
should know Banks! You must 
know Banks!’ 

‘Who is Banks?’ we ask. 

‘Such a clever man! quite a ge- 
nius. Has been all over the world, 
and knows everything. Lives alone 
in that lovely place the other side 
of the village, and has the most 
beautiful garden and fernery in the 
county.’ 

‘What is he like?’ asks my wife, 
interested. 

‘Well, like clever people gene- 
rally. Careless of his appearance, 
and peculiar-looking.’ 


‘Humph”’ say I, glancing at my 
wife to see how she will take this; 
for, between ourselves, she consi- 
ders herself clever, and is espe- 
cially particular in her dress, and 
is anything but peculiar-looking. 

‘ That theory was exploded when 
Hannah More died. Clever people 
are no longer peculiar,’ she says 
satirically. 

‘Everybody is clever nowadays,’ 
I remark sententiously. 

At the end of each day, as our 
last visitor departed, my wife would 
say : 

‘How strange that Banks has 
not called! We must know Banks.’ 

We are naturally fond of society, 
and were soon admitted into the 
various coteries of the village and 
its neighbourhood. We went to 
dinners, afternoon teas, suppers, 
wherever we were invited, and soon 
became quite popular people ; but 
we never met Banks. Either he 
was not at home or he had ex- 
cused himself on this plea or that; 
or he had not been invited, for 
‘it was no good to invite him; he 
always declined.’ 

Even in this seventh heaven of 
country love and peace there was 
bitterness, and my wife’s happiness 
was alloyed because she could not 
‘know Banks.’ 

‘If they would not din his name 
into my ears for ever, I should be 
indifferent,’ she said ; ‘but we really 
must make his acquaintance.’ 

‘We have no daughters to marry, 
so why are you so anxious about a 
bachelor ?’ I ask, beginning to feel 
jealous. 

‘He is evidently the only person 
in the place worth knowing,’ she 
replies. ‘ Besides, he gives to every- 
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thing. I see his name down for 
every charity, and I want to ask for 
a subscription to my pet Dorcas.’ 

‘Write him a polite note in the 
third person.’ 

‘I will; then we must know 
Banks.’ 

The sentence had become a pro- 
verb and joke between us. 

My wife wrote, and in a week or 
so received a note and five pounds, 
with Mr. Banks’s compliments. She 
composed so elaborate an acknow- 
ledgment that I accused her of 
writing a love-letter, and getting 
fast in her old age. I got a good 
snubbing in return. 

We were celebrated for our little 
dinners; but even they were not 
as charming as they used to be for 
lack of this unattainable element, 
and I now grew anxious to secure 
it. We passed and repassed his 
house—paused to look at his pro- 
fusion of flowers and ferns—sought 
for him at church, where, we were 
told, he was to be seen twice each 
Sunday, but failed to -see him. 
Once we were walking with a 
friend, who exclaimed suddenly, 
‘There is Banks! I want to speak 
to him; and we perceived a tallish 
man in the distance, whose only 
remarkable feature was a wide- 
awake. On another occasion, a 
young lady was with us, and she 
said with a blush and simper, 
‘Here is Mr. Banks ! as some- 
body passed rapidly and raised his 
hat. 

‘He is nothing particular after 
all,’ said my wife, glancing back. 

‘O, he is charming! Don’t 
you know Mr. Banks?’ said the 
young lady. 

One day, however, when we were 
near his house, we saw a man work- 
ing in the garden. My wife said 
impulsively, 

‘ There is the gardener! I must 
ask him for a bit of that curious 
fern.’ 

She started across the road, and 
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I followed humbly, as I am always 
compelled to do. I hear her make 
her requests in her most gracious 
and bland manner, and see the 
gardener turn and approach the 
railing. 

‘You have such a lovely garden. 
It does you so much honour,’ ’she 
says, while I examine the man. 

‘Will you walk in and look at 
it, and make choice of any speci- 
mens you fancy ?’ he said politely, 
but nervously, and with a slight 
impediment in his speech. 

He went towards a small gate 
leading into a shrubbery at the 
bottom of the garden, my wife skirt- 
ing the railing in the same direc- 
tion, and I following with a chuckled 
‘ Now we shall know Banks.’ 

‘You may be sure he is not at 
home, or we should not be asked 
in,’ said she. 

I always say that it is no wonder 
I am jealous, for my wife’s manner 
is certainly frightfully attractive. 
It was quite as courteous to her 
gardener as it could have been to 
the enviable Banks himself. 

‘So much obliged to you. This 
is quite a paradise,’ she says, pass- 
ing through the gate held open by 
the gardener, and adding carelessly, 
‘Isuppose Mr. Banksisnotathome? 

‘I am Mr. Banks,’ was the curt 
reply. 

Thus, at last, we knew Banks! 
Mywife was confused for a moment, 
during which brief period I came 
to the rescue, with— 

‘ You must excuse our intrusion ; 
for having heard of your choice 
ferns, we could no more resist their 
attraction than a moth a candle’s. 
My wife is the most resolute speci- 
men-hunter in the world.’ 

‘And we have heard so much 
of you and your treasures that we 
have been dying to be acquainted 
with you ever since we have been 
here,’ said that lady, recovering 
herself. 

‘I intended to do myself the 
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pleasure,’ began Banks, and paus- 
ed. 

‘We have hoped and despaired 
so long that we have anticipated 
you,’ said my wife, laughing, and 
venturing to look at Banks for the 
first time. 

He was a man of about forty, 
or perhaps less, young and yet old 
looking—with that expression of 
mingled reserve, sweetness, and 
melancholy which women call ‘in- 
teresting.’ He had a broad fore- 
head, well lined either with thought 
or care, and deep-set, expressive 
gray eyes. They were rather like 
my wife’s, and I perceived that when 
they glanced at one another, a sort 
of understanding, one might almost 
say mesmeric sympathy, passed 
from one to the other. 

We were soon all three engaged 
in conversation on topics of mutual 
interest. He had not been over- 
rated, and was certainly an agree- 
able, clever, and in some sort scien- 
tific man. He showed us his garden, 
which was laid out with great taste, 
and which he said he cultivated 
mainly himself; his fernery, con- 
taining every specimen of fern cap- 
able of bearing the English climate, 
and a rockery covered with various 
species of parasitical plants, mosses, 
and lichens that must have cost 
him years of labour to collect and 
make flourish. But what pleased 
my wife and me most, in spite of 
our scientific proclivities, was a dell 
outside the garden, which held a 
rustic seat, and through which a 
tiny rivulet ran. Here was every 
wild-flower that bounteous spring 
lavishes on ungrateful man, and 
every bird that sings in England’s 
air. Crumbs were visible, for which 
Mr. Banks excused himself by say- 
ing that he had got into the habit 
of strewing them in winter, and con- 
tinued it all the year round. 

‘The nightingale favours me 
sometimes,’ he said, ‘and some of 
the birds are quite tame.’ 
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As if in proof of his assertion, a 
thrush burst into song so near us 
that I turned in surprise, and saw 
the bird so close that I could have 
caught it. I was, in effect, about 
to make the attempt; but Banks 
arrested me, saying quietly, 

‘I never molest them, and I have 
educated Flush to respect their 
privileges.’ 

He pointed to a shaggy terrier, 
following close at his heels. 

‘ That was Mrs. Browning’s dog!’ 
said my wife, who was a devoted 
lover of that great poetess. 

‘Yes. I named this dear friend 
after him. Mrs. Browning under- 
stood that a dog was truly one’s 
fastest friend. My Flush, like hers, 
has 

‘Watched within a curtained room, 
Where no sunbeam brake the gloom, 
Round the sick and dreary.”’ 

At the sound of his name, Flush 
sprang upon his master, and lick- 
ed his hand, while I remarked 
that Mrs. Browning’s letters to Mr. 
Wedgewood concerning Flush were 
almost more delightfully earnest 
than her poem. 

As we could not remain in this 
enchanted land for ever, we pre- 
pared to leave it. My wife’s hands, 
and arms even, were filled with flori- 
cultural treasures, so that she might 
easily have bowed herself off ; but 
shake hands she would and did ; so 
we all parted more as friends than 
strangers. 

We expected a visit from Banks 
the next day—at least my wife did 
—but we were disappointed. The 
week passed, and he did not come. 

‘Your fascinations have failed 
for once,’ I say. 

*I shall send him that lycopo- 
dium he was asking about, and 
then he must come’ she replies. 

‘We will kc.w Banks? I cry 
suspiciously. 

The lycopodium went, and a 
note of thanks was returned ; still 
he did not call. But he waylaid us 
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as we again passed his house—we 
always were passing his house— 
and graciously acknowledged the 
gift. Down came a quick, patter- 
ing, unexpected April shower, and 
we had no umbrella. Politeness 
compelled him to offer shelter, and 
we went into his house. 

‘Well, we have succeeded at 
last, Mr. Banks,’ I say, when we 
are happily engaged in surveying 
his small aquarium and vaunting 
our own ; Flush was at his side. 

He looks inquisitive, my wife 
reproachful, for she knows me, and 
expects something disagreeable ; 
but I continue provokingly, 

‘You will not come to the moun- 
tain, so the mountain has forced 
itself upon you. My wife thinks 
you the only person worth know- 
ing in Sefton, and, woman-like, she 
has made your acquaintance.’ 

I believed they both blushed, as 
he muttered something about ‘ too 
much honour.’ I know my wife 
looked indignantly at me. 

‘Will you waive ceremony and 
dine with us to-morrow?’ I continue. 
‘We have many pursuits in com- 
mon, and we have some things that 
may interest you. We shall be 
quite alone, and have not even a 
marriageable daughter.’ 

He smiled, and his smile was 
winning. I was conscious of being 
better dressed, even better looking, 
but I could not boast of such a 
smile as that ; and I glanced at my 
wife to see if she had observed it. 
Of course she had, for nothing ever 
escapes her. 

‘I go little into society; but I 
shall be very happy,’ he said, to my 
great surprise and my wife’s un- 
disguised delight. 

She had compassed her end at 
last, and we should know Banks! 
No sooner did we reach home than 
she began preparations for the efit 
diner of the morrow. 

‘You never took half so much 
trouble for me!’ I grumble. 
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‘ You were never half so interest- 
ing,’ she retorts. 

Well, we triumphed in having 
Banks all to ourselves. We were 
trois tétes dans un bonnet; for as 
soon as he overcame a slight shy- 
ness at finding himself reversing 
the etiquette of society, he entered 
into all our pet theories with evid- 
ent interest. He was a delightful 
companion; and I regarded my 
wife’s pleasure in securing him 
with my usual cynical jealousy. I 
must not forget to say that he was 
accompanied by Flush, for whose 
presence he apologised by the as- 
surance that they were inseparable. 

By degrees we also grew to be 
nearly inseparable ; that is to say, 
my wife tamed him so judiciously, 
that he came to us whenever he 
liked, and our intimacy gradually 
ripened into friendship. We dis- 
covered that he had been a great 
traveller ; an extensive reader; a 
wandering philanthropist: but of 
his private history we could glean 
nothing. He was known to be of 
good family and ample means, and 
there was no ascertained blight on 
his name or fame; but he lived 
alone, and seemed to have few 
personal friends. He was, however, 
a good deal from home, and my 
wife had no doubt but that he 
went to visit his relations. 

As she was the most consum- 
mate and determined of match- 
makers, my jealousy was excited 
because she did not propose to 
find a. wife for Banks. I mooted 
the subject cautiously one day, 
when she assured me she had been 
thinking of it, but that she intend- 
ed him to supply my place when 
kindly Nature had finished her 
work with me. 

‘I am the tougher of the two,’ 
I say grimly. 

‘Well, 1 have considered that 
side of the question also,’ she re- 
plied reflectively; ‘so I mean to 
keep you both as long as I can, 
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and be consoled by the survivor 
when one shall depart.’ 

‘What if you should go first ? I 
ask. ‘Then it will be for me to 
look out, and I shall at once pro- 
pose for Addy.’ 

‘ Addy would no more have you 
than the Great Mogul: but she 
would just suit Banks,’ says my 
wife reflectively. ‘Let us ask her 
to come.’ 

‘With all my heart; but you 
know she will see no one but our- 
selves,’ I reply. 

‘That will suit very well; for 
then you and she can amuse one 
another, and I will improve the 
occasion with Banks. We doe know 
Banks.’ 

My wife always acts on the spur 
of the moment; for, like her sex 
generally, she is what has been 
delicately called ‘a creature of im- 
pulse.’ She wrote her invitation at 
once, talking to me the whole time. 

‘It will be rich fun to try and 
bring them together. He declines 
to meet our friends ; she has given 
up society since her husband’s 
death. 7 should have consoled my- 
self long ago, for he was no better 
than a mummy or a jelly-fish! But 
I could not change my name for 
Banks! Adelaide Percy could 
never become Adelaide Banks ! 

‘I thought you intended us to 
remain as we are, until you could 
marry Banks, and I Addy,’ I sug- 
gest. 

‘I don’t quite understand your 
position,’ she remarks, signing her 
name in letters that filled a line. 

Neither did I; but I suggested 
that we should be like the Kilkenny 
cats ; a story that puzzled me when 
I was young, and puzzles me still. 

The Adelaide Percy to whom 
this suddenly-improvised invitation 
was sent was the widow of Marma- 
duke Percy, Esq., M.P. for 
shire. We had been on a visit to 
her just before we had the happi- 
ness first ‘to know Banks,’ and 
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shortly after her husband’s death. 
Why she had married old Percy, 
and why she grieved for him now 
that he had been so considerate as 
to leave her rich, handsome, and 
still sufficiently young, nobody 
could guess; except, perhaps, my 
wife, who made even broader 
‘ Guesses at Truth’ than the admir- 
able brothers Hare. She said that 
she was convinced Addy had been 
forced into the match; for had 
she not been her schoolfellow and 
bosom friend, and did she not 
know that she would never have 
married an old man if she could 
have helped it? What girl would? 

Be this as it may, we had found 
Mrs. Percy a highly-prosperous, 
but somewhat reserved and sober- 
ed lady. Her handsome country- 
house was well appointed, and all 
her domestics appeared much de- 
voted to her. We heard and saw 


that she was a good mistress and 
judicious friend to the poor neigh- 


bours who surrounded her. Really 
a friend, and not an inquisitor, as 
some ladies are reported to be who 
make a profession of the poor. But 
she saw no society, beyond the 
ordinary morning callers who per- 
formed their daily duty-rounds in 
their various vehicles ; and but for 
innate good-breeding, she would 
not have seen these. Still, we had 
a delightful time with her, for she 
was well-read, and had travelled 
before her marriage, making the 
most of her opportunities ; more- 
over, she ciceroned us to all places 
where we fancied our coveted spe- 
cimens might be obtained. 

My wife, whose curiosity is as 
remarkable as her match-making 
and impulse, learnt from one and 
another of her people that she had 
been a devoted wife to the most 
selfish and tiresome of husbands ; 
nursing him, through illness and 
still worse irritability, with unswerv- 
ing patience and sweetness; but 
she also learnt that she had never 
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been either more cheerful or less 
reserved than we found her. 

‘A model woman!’ I exclaimed. 
‘Calm, sober, reticent ! 

‘Tiresome! I hate people from 
whom one cannot pump up a se- 
cret ; and Addy won't tell even me 
what has changed her so!’ said my 
wife, pressing a flower she was 
about to dry. 

‘Perhaps it was that railway 
accident abroad, in which her only 
brother was killed,’ I suggested, 
examining a piece of moss. 

‘More likely a tiresome husband. 
Nothing depresses the spirits like a 
husband,’ she replied demurely. 

‘Yours are lively enough,’ I re- 
joined. ‘ That speaks well for me.’ 

We remaineda month with Addy, 
and left her much as we found her; 
grave, thoughtful, and reserved, 
but truly affectionate and warm- 
hearted. 

My wife seemed unable to exist 
through the two days that inter- 
vened between her invitation and 
Addy’s answer. Happily for me, 
Addy was tractable, and promised 
to come, provided she were not 
expected to see people. 

‘Banks cannot be called people. 
She must know Banks! says my 
most-unyielding of wives, pulling 
my hair with delight. 

‘You will get into hot water be- 
tween them, like that leaf you are 
skeletoning,’ say I ungrammatical- 
ly, if scientifically. 

Addy arrived: and whether it 
was change of air, or the sense of 
once more visiting old friends, she 
greeted us cheerfully, and with evi- 
dent pleasure. Her pale cheeks 
flushed, and her handsome eyes 
flashed, as my wife welcomed her 
with all the effusion of a school- 
girl. 

‘You are quite alone; you will 
have no company?’ were amongst 
her first questions. 

‘One cannot be said to be alone, 
when one is two; and everybody 
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knows three are no company,’ said 
my wife evasively. 

Banks was invited for the very 
next day, also under the impression 
that we were alone; but, as my 
wife insisted again, ‘three’s no 
company.’ 

We were getting through the 
twilight ten minutes before dinner, 
when a distant but shrill bark an- 
nounced Flush. Addy was almost 
animated at that moment ; but my 
wife looked at me doubtfully. 

‘O, Addy, Iam so sorry! I verily 
believe this is a tame friend of ours 
and his dog. We must ask him to 
dinner ; indeed, I daresay he has 
come on purpose ; for he has carte 
blanche here, and I forgot to give 
him carte noire on your account,’ 
said my wife, with shameless ef- 
frontery. 

Addy seemed about to escape, 
when Banks entered unannounced. 

‘Only an old friend and school- 
fellow of mine,’ whispered my wife 
as she rose to meet him, and mut- 
tered some sort of inaudible intro- 
duction. 

He was taken in, but was too 
much of a gentleman to run away; 
so he seated himself near my wife, 
and began to talk at one end of 
our good-sized drawing-room, while 
I engaged Addy in conversation at 
the other. She was seated with her 
back to the conservatory, and her 
tall elegant figure was half in light, 
half in shadow. Her low voice 
must have been inaudible to our 
companions; but the echo of theirs 
reached us. Just as dinner was an- 
nounced, she said hastily: 

‘Who is he?’ 

And I replied, as I offered my 
arm : 

*O, don’t you know Banks? I 
thought everybody knew Banks.’ 

When our fartie guarrée was 
formed, and I was mentally rub- 
bing my hands at my gustatory 
prospects, I glanced at our guests 
to see how they had taken this in- 
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fringement of our compact. Addy 
was gazing at her empty plate as 
if it were a mesmerist, and she a 
hapless medium. She was pale and 
motionless, and the colour had gone 
from her lips. I could not have be- 
lieved that the presence of astranger 
could have produced such an effect, 
and began to think there was some 
obstinacy of temper at the bottom 
of her misanthropy. I looked from 
her to Banks. He was talking to 
my wife, and bowling out soup for 
her; looking rather ‘ put out,’ it 
must be confessed. 

‘Do have some soup, Addy? 
You eat nothing,’ said that diplo- 
matist, as Addy shook her head at 
our neat parlour-maid. 

‘Some fish, then? You are ill, 
dear?’ she added, seeing how pale 
our guest was. 

*No, no. Pray, don’t,’ said Ad- 
dy, casting an incomprehensible 
glance of entreaty at my wife, and 
- gulping down a large glass of water. 

Banks started, dropped the soup- 
ladle, and looked at his 77s-d-vis for 
the first time. I shall never for- 
get his face as he saw that grand 
profile; for Addy was as handsome 
as a Cleopatra. 

‘Can this be love at first sight ? 
I asked myself. 

His face grew crimson ; his brows 
metas with an angry frown; his deep 
eyes flashed; and he half rose, as if 
about to leave the dinner-table. 
Flush rose also, with an inquiring 
bark ; but, putting him down al- 
most roughly, he recovered him- 
self, and said, in a low hoarse 
voice : 

‘I have had the honour of meet- 
ing Mrs. Percy before.’ 

Addy, in turning her imploring 
eyes from my wife, had encounter- 
ed those of Banks. She was red 
enough now, and there was an ex- 
pression in her face of a pain so 
intense that my wife was alarmed. 
She made a slight movement, ne- 
vertheless, in return for a formal 
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bow of grim civility from Banks ; 
but her eyes again returned to the 
mesmeric plate, and her face to 
its rigid pallor. I could not resist 
a malicious glance at my wife, who 
was, I perceived, ashamed of her 
management. She was not to be 
beat, however. She dashed at once 
into her pet subjects, and engaged 
Banks in conversation on them, 
appealing now and then to Addy to 
confirm facts relative to the Flora 
of her neighbourhood, or some 
foreign incident. Addy replied in 
monosyllables ; but I had never 
heard Banks so eloquent or agree- 
able. He and my wife kept up 
the conversational ball between 
them—tossing it from gardens to 
museums, from museums to pic- 
ture-galleries, and finally letting it 
fall in Italy. I had time fully to 
enjoy my /etit diner; for not a 
word could I get from Addy, and 
not one could I thrust in between 
this collision of tongues. Only 
once, when my wife suddenly 
mentioned Milan, did I remark 
any other sign of acquaintanceship 
between our friends. They appear- 
ed to look at one another involun- 
tarily, but only for a moment ; the 
mesmeric plate and my mesmeric 
wife drew them apart again irre- 
sistibly. 

I never passed so uncomfortable 
a dinner. It was worse than cold 
soup and ill-cooked venison ; but 
it was over at last, and the ladies 
withdrew. If women are hyper- 
inquisitive, men are rationally in- 
quisitive. I felt a reasonable cu- 
riosity concerning the previous 
meetings of Banks and Addy, so I 
put the former a few delicate ques- 
tions : 

‘Strange that you two should 
have met before. How, when, and 
where ” 

I thought my facetious introduc- 
tion of this interesting game would 
excite a smile; but it produced a 
frown. 












‘In Italy—years ago. What ex- 
cellent wine !’ was the response. 

‘You do not appear to be well 
acquainted ; but I hope you will 
improve on your slight intimacy 
while Mrs. Percy stays with us,’ I 
continued. ‘She is one of the most 
amiable and accomplished women 
I know, and I am sure you would 
like her.’ 

‘I scarcely think I should. I 
do not care for female society,’ he 
replied; and i could get no more 
out of him. 

We found the ladies even more 
silent than we had been, and they 
did not, as is their rule, brighten 
up when we appeared. But Banks 
grew exceedingly lively, and was 
so devoted to my wife, that I re- 
marked aside to Addy that I began 
to feel jealous. It was strange how 
he lingered on—strange how he 
looked from time to time at im- 
movable Addy, who sat with her 
elbow on the table, shrouding her 
face with a white hand, on which 
was the ring which had bound her 
to old Percy, and no other. She 
had left off her weeds, and was 
only in slight mourning—some- 
thing black and white I remember 
it was, which became her wonder- 
fully. 

When at last he and Flush rose 
to go, she rose also ; and when he 
had wished my wife and me good- 
night, and was about to make her 
a distant bow, she walked towards 
him and held out her hand. The 
action must have been premedi- 
tated, for it had the calm dignity of 
a certain thoughtfulness, which was 
touching even to the bystanders, 
and overpowering to him who took 
the hand, held it a moment, then 
let it go without speaking. 

What did it all mean? I re- 
solved to find out with my rational 
inquisitiveness, my wife having 
failed with her hyper-inquisitive- 
ness. 

‘And you have had the advan- 
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tage of us all these years, Addy?’ 
I said ; ‘ you do know Banks!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Addy, with a large 
tear in her eye. 

‘ Do tell us all about it; we are 
dying to know.’ 

*I met Mr. Banks abroad at the 
saddest time of my whole life,’ said 
Addy, in the same calm premeditat- 
ed sort of way as the previous out- 
holding of her hand. ‘ His mother 
and my brother were killed in that 
frightful railway accident at Milan, 
and he and I were left alone. He 
was very good to me. Do not ask 
me any more, dear, dear friends.’ 

She sat down and burst into 
tears. It was our last attempt at 
curiosity, for we knew that the 
frightful catastrophe which had 
caused the death of a brother she 
loved with all her heart had been 
the precursor of a long illness and 
brain-fever. We had heard that 
she was alone at the time, and that, 
until her parents reached her, she 
had been indebted to strangers for 
care and aid. Still we could not 
account for her peculiar kind of 
emotion on meeting Banks, or for 
his strange manner. 

‘There is something under the 
rose,’ said my wife. 

‘Your match-making may as well 
be stowed away with it,’ quoth I. 

‘On the contrary, I shall invite 
Banks again every day and all day,’ 
said she. 

But the following morning we 
ascertained that our restless friend 
had left home for an indefinite pe- 
riod, and his servants did not know 
where he was gone. It was my 
wife’s pleasure that Addy should 
not be told this, and we prevailed 
on her to remain with us longer 
than she intended. Her manner 
grew fitful and excitable, and my 
wife declared that she started at 
every sound, and turned red and 
pale at every bell. I began to hint 
that she was not, after all, the piece 
of calm perfection I had imagined, 
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but a mere woman, and my wife 
required to know what I could de- 
sire better. 

More than a month passed thus, 
when we were suddenly informed 
that an old and favourite horse 
belonging to Banks was ill, and 
that he had been telegraphed for, 
and had returned immediately. He 
had often told us that he had 
two faithful friends, his horse and 
dog. 

‘We must go and see after him,’ 
said my wife. ‘If that stupid old 
horse dies, he will shoot himself, 
and leave orders that they shall be 
buried together. Addy, there are 
marvellous recipes for moribund 
quadrupeds in that huge folio over 
the dining-room window. Look 
them out while we areaway. Chivers 
will bring you the steps ; but take 
care you don’t break your neck, or 
we shall have to add you to the 
hecatomb.’ 

Addy was struggling with some 
emotion, but turned upon this into 
my piece of calm perfection again. 

We found Banks in the stable 
in the utmost distress. The horse 
was apparently dying. 

‘How kind of you!’ he said, 
wringing my hand. 

‘My father had a horse just in 
this state, and one of those old 
recipes cured him,’ said my saga- 
cious wife. 

‘Where is it? How can I get 
it? asked Banks. ‘May I go with 
you and procure it, and have it 
made up at the chemist’s at once ? 

He had great faith in my wife’s 
judgment; so we all hurried off 
together, leaving the horse to the 
groom and farrier. He outstrode 
us in his excitement, and was in 
the hall while we were barely on 
the threshold. Addy came out of 
the dining-room, breathless, ex- 
claiming: ‘I have found them. How 
is he—how is the horse ?” 

They met face to face, and we 
heard him say: ‘Good heavens! 
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Adelaide again! as he strove to 
hurry past her. 

‘O, this is cruel! let us be 
friends !’ she cried desperately. 

‘Friends! with one who has 
been the ruin of my life !—never! 
I have but one friend, and he lies 
dying,’ he said ina low hoarse voice. 

Flush understood him, and bark- 
ed a sharp protest. 

‘Ay, I forgot my poor Flush,’ 
he added, stooping over the dog, 
whose large eyes looked as re- 
proachful as Adelaide’s. 

She hastened up-stairs as he en- 
tered the hall, with the words, 
‘ Hard! unforgiving ! on her lips. 

We found the folio open at the 
recipes, and two or three copied 
out in her clear large handwriting. 
My wife selected one, and gave it 
to Banks, who crumpled it up in 
his hand, but hurried with it to the 
chemist’s. I accompanied him, and 
my wife ran up to Adelaide. 

She recounted the scene to me 
afterwards, and I said it should be 
dramatised as sensational, thereby 
giving great offence. 

She found Addy on her knees, 
in an agony of weeping, her face 
buried in her bed, her arms out- 
stretched over it. My calm piece 
of perfection! What anomalies 
these women are! Of course my 
wife threw her arms about her, 
mingled her tears, and so forth, 
calming her by degrees. I can just 
imagine the stately Addy, encir- 
cled by my blonde, impulsive, sa- 
tirical little wife, and the diverse 
feelings of the pair. But violent 
emotion sometimes produces con- 
fidence, and Addy’sended in aspas- 
modic relation of some passages of 
her history connected with Banks. 

It appeared that she and her 
brother were travelling in Italy at 
the same time that Banks and his 
mother were, and that they made a 
casual acquaintance as they met 
occasionally at different places. 
They chanced to be all in the same 
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train at the time of a fearful rail- 
way collision, which caused the 
death of many passengers. Poor 
Addy was frantically calling on a 
dead brother, when Banks came to 
her, himself in the terrible agony 
of the sudden consciousness that a 
mother, whom he devotedly loved, 
was also killed. He promised to 
find her brother if she would but 
consent to withdraw from the hor- 
rible scene, and she, injured her- 
self, fainted at his side. He carried 
her away, and gave her into the 
charge of some of the people 
who had gathered to the spot, 
while he returned to watch for the 
dead. 

When she recovered conscious- 
ness, she found herself in a small 
railway station, surrounded by 
Strangers. She tried to rush back 
to the scene of the accident, but 
she could not; for, although not 
seriously injured, she was unable 
to move. Carriages came from 
Milan in course of time, and Banks 
returned to her, and carried her to 
one, into which he also got. He 
had previously seen the dead 
bodies of those they each loved 
best conveyed towards that city. 
Even I cannot think without in- 
tense pain of that journey ; what 
must they have felt? My impres- 
sion is, that they must have been 
attracted to each other before this 
time, and that they therefore found 
some consolation in a growing 
mutual attachment; but Addy 
owned to no such feelings ; she 
only spoke of the tender, respect- 
ful, unselfish sympathy of him af- 
flicted like herself. 

When they reached an hotel at 
Milan, he confided her to the care 
of the landlady, having previously 
ascertained the address of her pa- 
rents ; then he gave way to his own 


Some time elapsed before her 
parents arrived, during part of 
which their dead were buried side 
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by side in a cemetery at Milan, and 
she was delirious. She got better, 
however, and would leave her bed 
and go into a room where she 
could see and thank Banks. It is 
pretty evident that she must have 
loved him ere this. How could 
she have helped it? Still, she did 
not confess to it. 

Her father and mother arrived 
at last. My wife knew them well, 
and disliked them particularly. 
They were narrow-minded, ambi- 
tious people, whose one object in 
life seemed to be to amass money 
for their only son, and to make a 
grand match for their daughter. 
However, Addy only said that Mr. 
Banks did his best to console them 
for their loss, and to amuse them 
while she continued ill. 

I take it for granted that the up- 
shot of it all was, that the young 
people fell over head and ears in 
love. It was apparent from Addy’s 
disjointed account that Banks did 
not leave Milan until she did, and 
that they must have understood 
one another. She particularised 
their last meeting as having taken 
place in the cemetery where he had 
buried their beloved dead. She 
had resolved to see it ; and he had 
taken her thither. My wife ga- 
thered with difficulty that a pro- 
mise or engagement of some sort 
passed between them over the 
graves, on which they left emble- 
matic flowers, and that love sprang 
out of death. 

I am not sentimental ; but even 
my imagination grows vivid when 
calling up the scene—the grief and 
beauty of Addy ; the intensity of 
feeling of her remarkable lover ; 
the cemetery; the deep blue of the 
Italian sky. 

We could not discover whether 
Addy’s parents were asked, and re- 
fused consent, at Milan; but it 
evolved that they left that place 
for England, while Banks pursued 
his travels alone. At any rate, he 
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held the promise sacred ; and so, 
doubtless, did Addy, until she had 
to endure the persecution of her 
father and mother. This, at least, 
was my indignant wife’s version of 
the story, who knew those wor- 
thies, and declared that they had 
forced Addy into a marriage with 
old Percy about two years after 
her brother’s death. 

While these disclosures were be- 
ing dragged to light at our house, 
I was nursing Banks’s old horse in 
his stables with him. The potion, 
or mash, or whatever it might be 
called, had such wonderful effect— 
probably because Addy had turned 
out the recipe—that, to my un- 
speakable relief, the excellent quad- 
ruped revived, and his master’s joy 
and gratitude were so great that I 
thought he would have kissed us 
both, as well as the doctor and 
groom. He certainly did embrace 
the horse, whose name I afterwards 
discovered to be Milan—the groom 
having been wont to call him Mil- 
lum? with a sort of interrogative 
doubt, as if ill informed of the or- 
thography. 

Banks accompanied me home- 
wards, and was still pouring out 
his thanks when we met my wife. 
She greeted us with— 

‘ We were so anxious about the 
horse that we could not rest. 
Addy was even more fussy than I ; 
but I see, by your faces, that her 
recipe has been successful.’ 

Banks stammered out something, 
while my wife came between us, and 
went on addressing him carelessly. 

‘I think you said that you met 
Mrs. Percy abroad ?” 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Before her marriage ?” 

*'Ves.’ 

A pause; and I break in with, 
‘She was wonderfully handsome.’ 

‘Was? Js, you mean. You 
men never think a woman good- 
looking after thirty-five,’ cries my 
wile. 


‘You must know Banks? 


‘I should not dare to say that 
in your presence,’ I reply. 

Banks smiled. 

‘It was too bad of them to marry 
her up to that old Percy,’ she con- 
tinued. 

‘Them? Whom? asked Banks 
involuntarily. 

‘Her parents. They were arbi- 
trary and ambitious ; and she was 
sacrificed, like the rest of us,’ she 
replied, bowing to me. 

‘And he was got rid of, like the 
rest of us,’ I said, returning the 
mock salute. 

Banks’s face was aflame. I never 
saw any fellow change countenance 
so often in so short a space of time. 
At last he said grimly, 

‘No woman ever marries against 
her will.’ 

‘Iam sure I did, and you know 
what a victim I am,’ said my wife; 
and he smiled again. ‘ You will 
come to dinner,’ she continued. ‘I 
have a new moss, and my husband 
has made a discovery quite Dar- 
winian.’ 

‘Not to-day—quite impossible,’ 
he said, hurrying off. 

‘We shall expect you,’ she cried, 
waving her hand. 

It was nearly dinner-time when 
we got back, and we found Addy 
ready. She was calm; but the 
marks of her late emotion were vis- 
ible enough. She told us that she 
had made arrangements to leave 
us the following morning, and that 
her maid was packing-up. We com- 
bated this resolution in vain. 

We were late for dinner, and I 
hurried Addy off, saying to my 
wife, ‘It is no good to wait.’ 

‘Provoking man!’ she exclaimed. 

‘Who? which?’ I asked. 

‘Both! all! every man I ever 
saw !’ she replied. 

We had begun, when there was 
a sharp bark and ring, and Banks 
actually appeared. He had dressed 
hastily, yet with even more than 
the French ‘ four pins’ of care. 









‘I could not resist the new moss 
and the Darwinian discovery,’ he 
said, glancing at Addy, and bowing 
nervously. 

She made no movement, but 
looked at my wife reproachfully. 
She was, however, resolved to hide 
all emotion, and began to talk as 
naturally as she could. By degrees 
the conversation became sufficient- 
ly easy,and my hopes of a quietdin- 
ner—faint, at first—were realised. I 
had not, at that time, heard Addy’s 
story, so I hazarded a remark at 
dessert which savoured more of the 
hyper-inquisitive than the prudent. 

*So odd you two should have 
met abroad. Were you long ac- 
quainted ?” 

I watched the effects of this ven- 
ture. Addy’s cheeks were crimson, 
and Banks’s eyes flashed as he saw 
it. 

‘We met, as people do on the 
Continent, by chance; and parted 
by chance also, I suppose,’ he said 
nonchalantly. ‘ You remember our 
last encounter ?’ 

A sudden pain must have struck 
at his heart, for his face turned 
deadly pale. He had said more 
than he intended. 

‘Yes, I remember,’ said Addy, 
with an entreating glance at my 
wife, who moved to leave the room. 

When they were gone, Banks 
fell into a reverie, and I malicious- 
ly interrupted it by saying, 

* You do not know what an intol- 
erable match-maker my wife is. I 
am charmed to see her circumvent- 
ed for once. She was bent on 
bringing you two together, and you 
hate one another beforehand. It 
surprises me; for Addy is gener- 
ally much beloved, and you are 
not altogether odious.’ 

‘Did she—did Adelaide—did 
Mrs. Percy say she hated me?’ he 
asked impetuously. 

‘ Not in so many words ; but her 
manner implies it much as yours 
does.’ 
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He smiled sadly, and said his 
manner was terribly awkward. 

Addy played and sang well— 
divinely, my wife said; who uses 
exaggerated terms, like the rest of 
her sex—so when we were again 
assembled, we asked her for some 
music. She consented at once, as 
she always does; for she is neither 
nervous nor silly. I know I am 
terribly provoking, as my wife says; 
but I can no more help it than an- 
other man can help being amiable, 
so when Addy asked me what I 
should like, I said, 

*Moore’s melodies are all the 
fashion again, Banks, and I rejoice, 
for I like the old songs. Mrs. 
Percy sings them so well. Let us 
have the one with the doubtful 
simile of the sunflower, Addy. 
You know which I mean. “ The 
heart that has truly loved never 
forgets ;” though I have watched a 
hundred sunflowers, and never yet 
seen one “turn to her god when 
he sets.”’ 

‘Nor have I,’ said Banks, watch- 
ing Addy’s tremulous fingers as 
they tried to strike the first chords. 

She sang the desired song with 
difficulty, but perfect sweetness 
and expression. Towards the end 
her voice trembled slightly, but 
she commanded it. 

‘Did you ever hear her sing be- 
fore ?’ I asked of Banks. 

‘ Never,’ he replied, moving his 
chair so that we could not see his 
face. 

Addy had what is called a sym- 
pathetic voice, and I was sure that 
it had reached his heart. When 
she ended, and was abont to rise, 
my wife detained her at the 
piano. 

‘Why do poets invent fables to 
rouse our feelings? said Banks 
hoarsely. ‘You sing a song in 
which you cannot believe.’ 

‘I am not answerable for my 
songs; yet I believe in this one, in 
spite of the sunflower,’ said Addy, 
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half sadly half lightly, beginning 
another at our request. 


‘That strain again; it had a dying fall,’ 


we all said, or implied, by our 
significant silence, as she sang song 
after song. 

Banks spoke never a word ; but 
he quietly drew nearer and nearer 
the piano, until he was close to 
Addy. Was she conscious of the 
proximity? She gave no sign save in 
the ¢remolo of that voce simpatico: 
and that might have been accord- 
ing to the modern school of sing- 
ing, which is a perpetual roulade. 

However, it was very sweet and 
touching ; and when at length the 
clock struck one sharp reproachful 
stroke, reminding us that the small 
hours had begun, we all started 
in amazement. Banks rose hastily 
to wish us good-night. He took 
Addy’s offered hand and held it a 
moment, gazing into her pathetic 
face. There were tears in her 
eyes, and, I believe, moisture in 
his. 

‘Thank you. Music was in- 
vented to unman us,’ he said, and 
was gone. 

To our surprise and annoyance 
Addy kept to her resolution, and 
we accompanied her to the station 
the next morning. She was pro- 
fuse in her gratitude to us, but she 
persisted in repeating, ‘It is best, 
It is best” We put her into a first- 
class carriage, in which was no 
other passenger, at her particular 
request, for she said she wished to 
be alone. We were making our 
last adieus through the window, 
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and my wife was extracting a pro- 
mise of return, when I saw Banks 
fuming up the platform. I nudged 
my wife, who mastered the occa- 
sion intuitively. I went to meet 
him, saying, in the elegant lan- 
guage of the period, ‘ Where are 
you off to?’ 

‘I am going abroad—I will 
write, he answered. 

‘Just in time ; jump in here! I 
exclaimed, pushing my wife aside, 
and opening the door of Addy’s 
compartment. 

He obeyed, not perceiving the 
lady. 

‘Take care of her, Mr. Banks. 
So glad you have an escort, Addy!’ 
cried my wife, as the train steamed 
off instantly. 

Addy looked after us with a pale, 
troubled, reproachful face; butthere 
was no redress either for her or 
Banks. 

‘Suppose they leap out of the 
windows,’ suggested my wife. ‘A 
sentimental lover’s leap ! 

‘The railway will be the best 
match-maker,’ said I. 

And so it proved. A letter ar- 
rived by the next post from Addy, 
entreating us to go to her—for— 
for—she was engaged to Mr. Banks. 
She was so happy, and it was all due 
tous. The following day Banks re- 
appeared. He actually called my 
wife ‘My dear,’ when he announced 
the fact that he was not going 
abroad after all, but—but—was 
going to be married instead. 

‘Then we shall not only know 
Banks, but Mrs. Banks!’ said I. 

And so ‘the curtain falls.’ 








LEX TUNDENDI. 


QuI pueros tundit, Doctor, tundendus eadem 
Lege est ; hoc saltem Anglia tota rogat. 
Quod rogat est dandum ; nam ‘lex non justior ulla est 
Quam necis artifices arte perire sua.’ 
Quz tria verba scholam exornant, Reverende Magister, 
‘ Disce aut Discede,’ hinc te meminisse juvet. AMICUS. 


RESPONDET WICCAMICUS. 


‘Aut disce aut discede, manet sors tertia cedi,’ 
Ascripta in muro, lex patet ecce senis. 

Ergo puer quicunque manet tundendus eadem 
Lege manet; quis enim discere vult juvenis? 

Verbere fraxineo resonantia terga per omne 
Tempus,—at hac zetas mollior horret, anus ! 

Edocet en melius de quo tot scripta leguntur, 
Nam venit et ridens amplius ipse rogat. 

‘ Singula de nobis anni preedantur euntes,’ 
Verbera mox fatum et verba manebit idem ; 

Virga tacet, mox illa tacebit lingua per annos 
Tot tibi Wiccamicis senta polita labris ; 

Et nihil indignum jam nobiliore cerebro 
Aut ictum aut voces audiet auris ibi. 

Sed tu, liber amice, cave ne, dum tibi nodos 
Frondator tollit, quercus et ipsa ruat. WICCAMICUS. 


ITERUM RESPONDET AMICUS, 


* Horret anus,’ dicis? Dicis bene ; non sine causa 
Horret anus, quum gens Anglica tota dolet. 

At non illa gemit sylvam quia fraxinus omnem 
Exsuperet, sed ne quercus et ipsa ruat ; 

Nec timor est vanus—per tot discrimina rerum— 
Ne Puer in Pueros esse tyrannus amet ; 

Ne schola, jam lautas inter lautissima, labens 
E summa sensim nobilitate cadat. 

Sed tamen, interea, Vintonz dulcis alumne, 
Quisquis es, ut sis Vir, tu prius esto Puer ; 

Nomine non solo juvenis tu, sed magis in re, 
Corda, manus, voces sis sine labe puer. 

Tum schola in zternum, pereant si verbera, crescet ; 
Tum florebit honos semper et omne decus. AMICUS. 


Prid, Calend. Aprilis 1873. 





OUR SCHOOLMISTRESS. 


— 


CHAPTER I. 


Iam a middle-aged lady, living 
quite by myself in the little town 
of St. Bridget’s, where it happened, 
and I know the whole story from 
beginning to end, and the begin- 
ning was this: 

I was paying a morning visit to 
dear old Mrs. Ambrose, our vicar’s 
wife, and we were very busy over 
the ‘ Blanket and Flannel’ accounts, 
which never, by any chance what- 
ever, came out right, and I gener- 
ally had to pay a sovereign or two 
to make up the deficiency; but 
this time they seemed rather less 
wrong than usual, and we were be- 
ginning to feel proud of ourselves, 
when the vicar marched into the 
room with his wideawake on, and 
said, 

‘ Bother !’ 

I will do him the justice to say 
that he took off his wideawake as 
soon as he saw me, and met the 
requirements of the occasion by 
addressing me. 

‘Mrs. Acton, here’s a bother !’ 

‘What!’ we exclaimed hurriedly, 
for we saw there was something 
serious. 

‘ That—that frig of an inspector 
says we must have a certificated 
mistress,’ replied the vicar; and 
then he sat down, and we all look- 
ed at each other in solemn silence 
for full three minutes. 

A certificated mistress at St. 
Bridget’s ! That meant turning out 
the dear old woman who had kept 
the school for the last five-and- 
twenty years, and had taught our 
girls to hem and stitch and darn 
so beautifully that they got places 
as work-women far and wide! And 


she had taught both girls and boys 
the best manners of any children 
in Southshire, and had trained 
them up to be honest, God-fearing 
men and women, besides teaching 
them some reading and writing, 
and the first four rules of arithme- 
tic. Nearly all the children who 
had stayed long enough at the 
school could read easy words in 
large print, and several of the clever 
ones had been known to write out 
the Lord’s Prayer from memory, 
and to say the multiplication-table 
quite perfectly. What could any- 
body want more? No wonder Mr. 
Ambrose called the inspector a 
prig. I called him something much 
worse, but as my thoughts were not 
put into words they need not be 
repeated. 

*O dear, dear !’ cried poor Mrs. 
Ambrose, as the full meaning of 
the inspector’s decision broke upon 
her; ‘what shall we do? Poor 
Mrs. Todkins will break her heart.’ 

‘ And that’s not the worst of it. 
The school will be ruined, good 
for nothing in the world!’ exclaimed 
the vicar, getting up and tramping 
about the room. ‘The children 
will be stuffed with facts; but they 
won’t get the education they do 
now. As if knowledge and educa- 
tion were the same thing! I sup- 
pose some fools think they are,’ he 
added, kicking a stool as viciously 
as if it had been the inspector him- 
self. 

‘I don’t know about education,’ 
I replied; which was quite true, 
for I didn’t; ‘but no one will 
teach sewing like Mrs. Todkins, I 
am quite sure, and the certificated 
mistresses I have seen have been 
such very grand young women, 








that if they are all alike I shall be 
afraid to go into the school.’ 

‘QO, they are all alike, my dear,’ 
sighed Mrs. Ambrose ; ‘ they wear 
chignons and silk dresses and 
feathers, and are very dreadful.’ 

*Can’t we get out of it? I asked 
faintly. But the vicar shook his 
head, and I did not repeat the 
question. Even at St. Bridget’s 
we knew something of the Educa- 
tion Act, which was driving scores 
of inoffensive incumbents mad, 
and upsetting the peacé of half the 
parishes in England. I daresay it 
ig a very wise and necessary Act, 
but it is a dreadfully troublesome 
one; and as we satin the drawing- 
room that day we did not know 
which was the worse, losing an old 
mistress or getting anew one; but 
we did hate the inspector with a 
hatred that was not quite con- 
sistent with our religious princi- 
ples. 

There was a terrible stir in the 
town when the news was whispered 
about, and every time I went to 
the vicarage, Mrs. Ambrose had 
some fresh trouble to confide to 
me. Who broke the news to Mrs. 
Todkins I never heard, but I sup- 
pose the vicar did it. I did not 
go near the school for a week, 
fearing that I should be received 
with tears and lamentations; but 
the old lady bore it much better 
than we could have hoped, and we 
subscribed largely, and bought her 
a testimonial—of course it was a 
teapot, one of Elkington’s best— 
and we invited her to a party, when 
the vicar and the churchwarden 
made speeches, and everybody else 
cried, and we felt much better after- 
wards. 

The St. Bridget’s Chronicle had a 
long account of it on the following 
Saturday, and as the churchwarden 
was also the mayor, it looked very 
grand indeed to read how ‘his 
reverence’ and ‘his worship’ had 
paid well-merited compliments to 
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‘the valued instructress of our 
youthful townsmen.’ 

So, on the whole, we got rid of 
Mrs. Todkins better than might 
have been expected. But finding 
her successor, the certificated mis- 
tress, was quite another business. 
We had thought it would be an 
exceedingly simple matter, for na- 
turally there would be a great com- 
petition for such a school as ours, 
and the vicar would select the 
most suitable person from among 
the list of candidates. But there 
was no competition whatever. It 
took us several days to realise this 
astonishing fact, and we doubted 
whether the Guardian and the Na- 
tional Society’s paper had duly in- 
serted the advertisements. But 
when we came to look we found 
them in the proper column, only it 
struck us for the first time that 
there were an enormous number of 
other advertisements very much 
like ours indeed, except that some 
of them offered a great deal more 
money than we had thought of 
giving. 

Mrs. Ambrose made this dis- 
covery as she looked over the 
Guardian on Thursday morning. 

‘ My dear, here are three, no four, 
advertisements for certificated mis- 
tresses, offering fifty pounds a year !" 

‘Fifty! we have only said thirty- 
five,’ replied the vicar; ‘no wonder 
we have no answers.’ And as the 
days went on, and weeks began to 
slip away, he saw that it behoved 
him to do something, or the in- 
spector would be coming again be- 
fore we had our mistress, and there 
was no saying what would happen 
then: we should lose our grant, 
and possibly incur other penalties, 
which were terrible by reason of 
their vagueness. 

‘I'll write to Dobson,’ said Mr. 
Ambrose to his wife. 

And he wrote to Mr. Dobson 
the next morning as soon as he 
went into his study. 
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Mr. Dobson was the principal 
of the great training college at Hat- 
ley, and an old friend of the vicar’s, 
so he might just as well have written 
to him sooner, only none of us 
think of all the right things to do 
just at the right time. 

‘If you want a mistress, offer 
seventy pounds,’ said the principal 
by return of post. 

And the vicar did offer seventy 
pounds, though where the money 
was to come from I could not tell, 
and I don’t think he could either. 
But he said we must all ‘ put our 
shoulders to the wheel; and as I 
have generally found that that 
means giving money, I was glad 
to think that the ‘Blanket and 
Flannel’ accounts were not so far 
wrong as usual. 

Back came another letter from 
Mr. Dobson, to say that he had a 
mistress who had just finished 
training. A widow; exactly the 
person to suit St. Bridget’s, and 
she would accept the situation on 
certain conditions. I don’t know 
what the conditions were, except 
that her evenings were to be at her 
own disposal, only I know that it 
seemed to me very odd to hear of 
the schoolmistress making condi- 
tions, and accepting such an enor- 
mous salary, as if she were confer- 
ring a favour. 

The vicar said it was the result 
of competition, the supply not be- 
ing equal to the demand; but I 
thought it might be indirectly re- 
ferred to strikes and unions, though 
I did not exactly see how; but when 
there are so many dreadful things 
going on in the country, they work 
into each other in a wonderful 
manner. 

‘It is a comfort that we are to 
have a widow,’ I remarked to Mr. 
Ambrose ; ‘she will be staid and 
respectable, and not such a respon- 
sibility as a young girl.’ 

‘O, I don’t know,’ sighed Mrs. 
Ambrose piteously; ‘I think I 
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would rather have a young person, 
even if she did wear chignons and 
feathers. Widows are so—’ 

She stopped suddenly, remem- 
bering that I was a widow, and 
went on to a fresh sentence; but I 
wondered what she was going to 
say. 
‘I know I shall be afraid of her,’ 
she said. ‘And she is going to 
play the organ and manage the 
choir; she will be sure to want 
her own way in everything, and it 
won't be nice and comfortable as 
it used to be. And then, my dear, 
she is certain to be quite young; no 
middle-aged person would have 
taken the trouble to train her- 
self, even if she had the clever- 
ness, which isn’t likely. Depend 
upon it, she will be young and 
pretty, and all the shopmen will be 
falling in love with her, and people 
will talk scandal, and there will be 
unpleasantness.’ 

‘I don’t see that it follows,’ I 
said rather sharply ; for I did not 
like the way she spoke of widows. 
It is very odd; but women whose 
husbands are alive always give 
themselves airs about us. I think 
it is because they are jealous of 
our power of marrying again, hav- 
ing, as it were, two chances to their 
one ; at least, I cannot discover 
any other reason, but, of course, 
there may be one that I don’t 
know of. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a fortnight Mrs. Henry ar- 
rived. It was a long journey from 
Hatley to St. Bridget’s, and the last 
four miles had to be done by road, 
in an omnibus that jolted a good 
deal, so that people were apt to be 
tired when they reached the town. 
Mr. Ambrose, like the courtly old 
gentleman he was, went down to 
meet the new mistress at the Silver 














Fish, where the omnibus always 
stopped. 

‘1 daresay she will like to go 
straight home, but you had better 
invite her to come here to tea,’ said 
his wife, as he went away. And I, 
hearing the invitation given, and 
being very curious to see Mrs. 
Henry, thought that it would be un- 
kind to leave Mrs. Ambrose alone 
during the interval of expectation. 

‘Now they are coming,’ cried 
the poor lady, as we heard the gar- 
den door open. ‘I sha’n’t know 
what to say to her, Mrs. Acton; I 
wish I hadn’t asked her to come.’ 

‘It’s no matter, for the vicar is 
alone,’ I replied, looking out of the 
window, whence I could see that 
gentleman rapidly approaching the 
house. 

He came straight in to us, but 
his face wore an expression of dis- 
may. 
‘Well? we cried as he entered ; 
then, seeing his face, his wife ex- 
claimed, ‘O Justin, what is it? Is 
she so very bad ?” 

‘Bad! cried the vicar, standing 
in front of us. ‘ What the dickens 
could Dobson send her here for? 
I wrote for a schoolmistress, didn’t 
I, Mrs. Acton ?’ 

‘I believe so,’ I replied meekly; 
*hasn’t he sent one ?” 

*O, do tell us what she is,’ en- 
treated Mrs. Ambrose, wringing her 
little white fingers. ‘Do tell us 
what she is.’ 

‘ My dear, she is a /ady,’ said the 
vicar; and then he sat down and 
looked at us, and we looked at him. 

For a few moments we were too 
much astonished to speak. 

‘ A lady! what shall we do with 
her?’ gasped Mrs. Ambrose pre- 
sently, as all the social complica- 
tions of the position rose before 
her. 

‘ That’s the bother of it; I fore- 
see all sorts of difficulties,’ sighed 
the vicar; ‘ but it can’t be helped, 
and,’ he added, brightening, ‘ per- 
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haps other people won’t find it out 
if we don’t tell them.’ 

* How is she dressed?’ I asked 
eagerly. 

* All in black, looking small and 
straight, somehow.’ 

‘Is she pretty ? 

‘No.’ 

‘Then they won't find her out,’ 
I said emphatically. ‘Ifa woman 
isn’t pretty and well dressed, and 
does not call herself a lady, she 
will only be found out by her own 
class.’ 

‘How can you know?’ said the 
vicar, looking at me. 

‘ Never mind how,—I do know; 
and if we and Mrs. Henry are wise 
enough to keep our own counsel 
and our own places, it will be all 
right.’ 

‘But won’t she expect to be 
treated as a lady,—asked to dinner 
and all that?’ said Mrs. Ambrose 
doubtfully. 

‘I think not,’ said the vicar; 
‘and if she does we can’t help it. 
If she is a lady, she will recognise 
her position and accept it.’ 

‘ Hadn’t you better write to Mr. 
Dobson ?” 

‘Perhaps I had; and he went 
away and did it. 

Before the answer came I had 
seen Mrs. Henry at her work in the 
school, and at once gave in to the 
vicar’s decision. 

She was a lady, without any 
manner of doubt. The tone of 
voice, the graceful bow, the quiet 
hands, the self-possessed dignity of 
her manner, made her seem to my 
poor old eyes a very fine lady in- 
deed. But she was dressed in a 
common black-stuff dress, with 
little folds of black crape round 
the throat and wrists, and a quaint 
sort of cap that covered nearly all 
her hair. There was not a speck 
of brightness or a single detail of 
prettiness in her whole appearance. 
Certainly our schoolmistress did 
not wear chignons or feathers, or 
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any of the other enormities accre- 
dited to the sisterhood. 

JT could not tell how old she was; 
she might have been thirty; she 
might have been five-and-forty. I 
used to watch her for half-hours 
at a time to try and settle the ques- 
tion to my own satisfaction, but I 
was always puzzled. The unbe- 
coming dress mystified me, and I 
had to give it up; but I sometimes 
used to picture her dressed in other 
garments, and fancy that she would 
be a very different-looking woman 
if her costume were different. As 
it was, she looked so small and in- 
significant that some of the chil- 
dren were led by their ignorance 
to be naughty and troublesome; in 
fact, to try their power with this 
quiet little woman, who was about 
half the size of portly Mrs. Todkins, 
and never raised her voice above 
its usual quiet tone. 

But she showed her authority 
at the first sign of disobedience. 
There was no threatening, no talk- 
ing about how she would punish 
them if they were naughty, but the 
punishment came swiftly on the 
commission of the offence, and in 
less than a month she had estab- 
lished such discipline as had never 
been dreamed of under the old 
rule. 

And she taught them so wonder- 
fully. I used to listen in amaze- 
ment while she gave the lessons, 
and the children began to improve 
rapidly. 

In the mean time Mr. Dobson 
wrote to the effect that he had sent 
the best mistress in Hatley to his 
old friend; that he would answer 
for her passing eighty per cent of 
the children under her care; and 
that as to her social position, it was 
a matter entirely beyond the ques- 
tion ; but many ladies were quali- 
fying for certificates, preferring the 
life of a schoolmistress to that of 
a governess, in which they showed 
their sense. He did not know whe- 
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ther Mrs. Henry was a lady or not, 
but he knew she was a first-rate 
mistress, and St. Bridget’s ought to 
think itself very lucky to have her. 

‘We all felt rebuked after that, 
and as time went on we began to 
value our mistress as much as Mr. 
Dobson could wish. 

At first Mrs. Ambrose made little 
doubtful overtures to her, but Mrs. 
Henry showed every one whom it 
might concern that she knew her 
position and intended to keep to 
it. Once and again, at long in- 
tervals, she would accept an in- 
vitation to tea at the vicarage, or 
at my house; but she never told 
us anything about herself. Who 
she was, where she came from, we 
had no idea. When the holidays 
arrived, she went away and left no 
address, but was back again at St. 
Bridget’s the day before the school 
opened. 

How we did miss her during the 
holidays ! not on week-days, but 
in{the church on Sundays; for the 
organ behaved as differently under 
her hands as the children did, and 
her splendid contralto voice had 
brought strangers to our church 
from far and wide. The choir were 
content to be taught by such a 
mistress, but they wandered out of 
the way dreadfully when she was ab- 
sent, and got lost in the Ze Deum 
so hopelessly that it only reached 
a conclusion by some one of more 
sense than the rest beginning to 
sing the concluding verse. 

We used to wonder, Mrs. Am- 
brose and I, what Mrs. Henry did 
in the evenings. Her dress was so 
simple that needlework for herself 
could not occupy her time ; yet she 
was seldom out of doors, even in 
the sweet summer evenings, until 
it was almost dark, and then she 
used to walk up and down the little 
garden that divided her house from 
the school for an hour at a time, 
more for the sake of exercise than 
enjoyment, it would seem, by the 





















rapid steady pace at which she 
moved. One night, when I was 
coming home late, I stopped and 
spoke to her. 

‘ You walk late, Mrs. Henry; but 
perhaps it is the pleasantest time 
during the hot weather.’ 

‘It is the cheapest, Mrs. Acton. 
It saves an hour of daylight to 
come out now instead of earlier.’ 

It struck me all of a heap, as 
the people say, to hear this wo- 
man, who was earning 70/. per 
annum, and appeared to have no 
one but herself to care for, talk of 
‘saving daylight’ as if the cost of 
a candle were something to be a- 
voided. I felt very sorry for her. 
I don’t know why it came over 
me all at once, as it did, that her 
life was a very hard.one. But I 
put my wrinkled old hand on the 
little firm white fingers which rest- 
ed on the gate, and said: 

‘My dear, you must not work 
too hard.’ 

I was frightened when I had 
done it; she was so self-possessed 
and reserved, that I thought she 
would be angry; but, instead of 
that, the steady little fingers began 
to tremble and twined themselves 

round mine with a clinging grasp, 
and then I found she was crying. 
I didn’t say a word more to her. 
When people are as old as I am, 
and have gone through a great 
deal of trouble, they know what 
poor weak things words are, and 
how often they do more harm than 
good. So I held her hand without 
speaking, and presently she stopped 
crying. 

‘Sometimes I feel so lonely,’ she 
whispered, ‘and you were so kind; 
please forget it, Mrs. Acton.’ 

‘Yes,’ for I quite understood 
her. ‘But is not your life too 
hard? Can’t you let an old wo- 
man help you, my dear?’ 

She took up my hand, and kiss- 
ed it. 

‘No, it is not 400 hard, and no 
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one can help me; but it will be 
easier by and by. Good-night.’ 

And then she slipped away, as 
if afraid of saying more, and I went 
home and thought my thoughts in 
silence. 


CHAPTER III. 


St. BRIDGET’s was all alive, for 
the bishop was coming to hold a 
visitation in the town. No bishop 
had ever come there before within 
the memory of man; for the last 
one had been old and ill for years 
before his death, and the shepherds 
of those days had not thought it 
needful to go about among their 
flocks so much as is considered 
right in the present time, and sheep 
living in remote towns had to make 
long journeys when they attended 
episcopal gatherings. 

But that was all to be changed 
under the new reign; for our bi- 
shop was not only a great scholar 
and a great divine, but a strong 
man also, who would go into every 
corner of his diocese, and see with 
his own eyes how matters were 
going on. He had only filled the 
throne for two years, and this was 
his primary visitation, and it was 
to be held in twelve towns instead 
of two. 

St. Bridget’s was one among the 
twelve, and Mrs. Ambrose had 
been thinking about her luncheon 
for weeks, when it occurred to the 
vicar that the bishop might find it 
convenient to sleep at St. Bridget’s 
for a night either before or after 
the visitation. 

He was asked, and accepted by 
return of post. He would be glad 
to stay at St. Bridget’s vicarage on 
the night of the 26th, which was the 
date of the visitation. 

Mrs. Ambrose was delighted 
with the honour, but bewildered 
at the responsibility; and we had 
many consultations about his 
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lordship’s comfort, and the pro- 
per mode of entertaining him, and 
were very nervous lest something 
had been omitted or forgotten at 
the last moment. 

But when he came, we forgot 
our anxiety; he was so pleasant 
and genial, and took everything so 
easily, that I thought he was much 
less formidable than his chaplain— 
a dignified personage—who seem- 
ed oppressed by the dignity of his 
office. 

It all went off nicely: the lunch- 
eon was charming; the bishop af- 
fable, the clergy in full attendance. 
Only one disappointment occur- 
red. 

Our singing in church was not 
up to the mark. Mrs. Henry’s 
voice was not heard once during 
the service; and at luncheon some 
of the visitors noticed the omis- 
sion. 

‘ Have you lost your lovely con- 
tralto, Mrs. Ambrose?’ inquired 
the rural dean; ‘I did not hear 
her to-day.’ 

*O, no, our mistress is still with 
us. I don’t know why she did not 
sing; perhaps she has a cold,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Ambrose. 

Then the conversation drifted 
into educational channels, and 
Mrs. Henry was forgotten. 

But I knew that she had not a 


cold. I had heard her singing 
magnificently,» as I passed the 


church, when the choir were prac- 
tising an hour before service, and 
her silence puzzled me. 

Presently the bishop’s courteous 
voice was heard saying : 

‘I hear your school is doing re- 
markably well, Mrs. Ambrose; will 
you take me to see it presently?’ 

‘Certainly, my lord.’ 

And as soon as the general ga- 
thering had dispersed, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ambrose and myself accom- 
panied the bishop to the school- 
house. Neither the chaplain nor 
the rural dean came with us, for 
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which we were afterwards thank- 
ful. I entered with the vicar, the 
bishop having lingered a moment 
at the door with Mrs. Ambrose to 
admire the view of the Southshire 
Wolds, with the sea glittering be- 
yond them in the distance. 

‘ Here is the bishop come to see 
the school, Mrs. Henry,’ said the 
vicar blandly. 

As he spoke, he glanced round 
the room, to see that all was in 
order. I, not thinking of the school, 
was looking at Mrs. Henry. She 
flushed crimson, and then turned 
white to the lips. With a hasty 
movement, she passed round to 
the other side of the great black 
board on which she had been 
drawing a map, and the strange 
thought came into my head: 

‘Is she trying to hide herself?’ 

But the bishop was in the school 
by this time, and the children stood 
at attention, and stared at his apron 
and silk stockings with round-eyed 
amazement. He turned to the mis- 
tress with a civil little speech of 
congratulation. Half hidden be- 
hind the board, she swept a cour- 
tesy, but did not raise her eyes; 
and the lower part of her face was 
covered, as if accidentally, by her 
handkerchief. His lordship walk- 
ed about among the children, and 
the Ambroses were delighted; but 
ever as he moved, Mrs. Henry 
kept behind him. 

‘Would you like to hear them 
sing, my lord?’ inquired Mrs. Am- 
brose cheerfully. 

What could the bishop do but 
say that he should like it? 

‘A short song, please, Mrs. 
Henry,’ said the vicar, as he 
ranged up to the fireplace, where 
the bishop stood with his hands 
behind him. 

Mrs. Henry, still on the other 
side of the great black board, made 
a sign to the children, who put their 
hands behind them. Hers were 
quiet as usual, but they were trem- 
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bling. The song began: only some 
common school melody, but it 
startled the bishop. 

‘God bless me!’ he cried hur- 
riedly, stepping forward, and look- 
ing round the black board. 

Mrs. Henry had not sung ten 
notes. Once started, the children 
went on by themselves, and her 
voice was silent; but the bishop 
had heard enough. 

Straight round the black board 
he went with long eager strides, 
and in another minute he had his 
hands on Mrs, Henry’s shoulders, 
forcing her to look up. 

‘I knew it,’ he said emphatic- 
ally, while Mrs. Ambrose and I 
and the vicar stared, and the chil- 
dren sang on noisily. 

He was holding her hand in 
both of his now, as if he never 
meant to let it go again. 

‘My lord, you forget!’ she said, 
trying to escape. 

‘Hester Murray, J remember [ 
was all he said, but her eyes sank, 
and the colour came flushing over 
her face. Notwithstanding the 
quaint cap and hideous gown, she 
looked beautiful then. 

Mr. Ambrose came to his senses 
first, and covered the situation. 
Luckily the children had not heard 
a word. 

‘ My lord, I should like to have 
your opinion on enlarging the 
school. We think of throwing out 
a class-room over there.’ 

And he pointed vaguely to the 
other end, while all the children 
turned their heads in the direction 
indicated, and kept them there 
while the vicar talked on for three 
minutes about alterations of which 
I had never before heard a word 
nor have I since. 

‘Ah,’ replied the bishop in a 
composed voice, ‘if you want more 
accommodation, it will be best 
gained there. How does it look 
outside?’ 

And, followed by Mr. Ambrose, 


he went through the door, and I 
ventured to look at Mrs. Henry. 

She was standing in her place, 
and making the children form 
classes as if nothing had happened. 
Her face betrayed no sign of emo- 
tion; and when I took Mrs. Am- 
brose’s arm and wished her good- 
afternoon, she replied in her usual 
voice. The little scene we had 
witnessed might have been a dream 
for all traces it left behind. I got 
Mrs. Ambrose out, and was thank- 
ful that the door closed behind us 
before she made a remark. 

‘My dear, what does it mean?’ 
she whispered nervously, as we 
stood in the yard. 

‘Never mind; only don’t talk 
about it,’ I replied in the same 
voice ; for the bishop and the vicar 
were coming round the corner. 

‘I think you dine at seven, Mr. 
Ambrose ?’ said his lordship se- 
renely. 

‘Yes, my lord.’ 

‘Then I will take a little stroll. 
I have hardly had enough walking 
to-day, and I should like to see a 
little more of your beautiful neigh- 
bourhood.’ 

Without another word he marched 
away down the hill, and a few mi- 
nutes later we saw his shovel hat 
going along the field pathway to 
the river. 

We three went home in silence; 
but as we parted at the vicarage 
gate, Mr. Ambrose said : 

‘We always knew that she was 
a lady.’ 

*O, my dear Justin, I had for- 
gotten that,’ exclaimed his wife, in 
a relieved tone. ‘Then you don’t 
think it is anything improper ?” 

Heaven knows what terrible 
things the poor lady had been ima- 
gining during our silent walk ; but 
the vicar’s ringing laugh swept 
them all away. 

‘Improper! No. It’s all right, 
of course ; only it’s no business of 
ours.’ 
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That was quite true; but never- 
theless I could not help thinking 
of it all the time I was having my 
afternoon tea, and while I was 
dressing for dinner; for of course 
I was going to meet the bishop. 
And I thought of it again later ; 
for as my fly passed the school- 
house door, the bishop, who had 
evidently returned from his walk, 
was coming out of it, and I heard 
him say : 

‘I shall see you to-morrow morn- 
ing, Hester.’ 

‘Don’t; you had better not,’ re- 
plied Mrs. Henry’s voice. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said the bishop. 

And I privately believe that he 
ran all the way to the vicarage ; for 
he was there before I was, and only 
kept us waiting five minutes for 
dinner. 


_ Two months later her Majesty’s 
inspector came to examine our 
school, and, to his astonishment 
and our glorification, every child 
presented passed triumphantly. We 
had reckoned on eighty per cent : 
we got a hundred. But trouble 
was coming upon us, and our tri- 
umph was short-lived. One day 
Mrs. Henry came to the vicar, and 
gave notice that she must leave in 
three months. In vain he entreat- 
ed her to stay; offered to raise her 
salary ; to do anything in short, if 
she would only remain. But she 
merely smiled and adhered to her 
determination. 

They told me almost with tears 
in their eyes, and I said: 

‘It’s all the bishop.’ 

At which they laughed; but I 
knew I was right. I had seen, if 
they hadn’t, that a change had 
come over our mistress since the 
visitation. She was happier, more 
at rest ; the look of strained weari- 
ness, so habitual to her face before, 
was gone now, and little smiles 
used to come rippling over the lips 
that once were set so firm. 
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I was very sorry to lose her ; but 
I was sure she was going to be 
happier away from St. Bridget’s. 
And the evening before she left us, 
when I went to say good-bye, she 
took hold of my hand and kissed 
it, and told me all her story. 

Her real name was Mrs. Henry 
Champneys. Her husband, a cap- 
tain in the —th regiment, had been 
killed by an accident in the hunt- 
ing field; thus the price of his 
commission was lost, and she found 
heavy debts, of which she had 
known nothing—debts which she 
ought never to have known of at 
all—ready to swallow up the little 
money they had left. Her own set- 
tlement of a hundred a year was 
all she had to depend upon, and 
there were two children — bright 
handsome boys—to educate and 
provide for. So she put them to 
school, and went into training for 
a certificate; got it without diffi- 
culty, and came to St. Bridget’s. 

‘ And I had to save every penny, 
and be very careful, or the dear 
boys would have suffered,’ she said ; 
‘for I wanted to provide for the 
future. It was very hard work, 
and very lonely. I used to write 
stories in the evenings, and some- 
times the magazines would take 
them, sometimes not; but it was 
my only chance of getting more 
money.’ 

‘My dear, my poor dear, how 
could you do it all!’ I cried, while 
the tears ran down my face. 

‘ It was not so very bad, as I had 
not been used to a very happy life.’ 

I don’t know anything about 
Captain Champneys; but I was 
sure that he was a brute after that 
little speech. 

‘But now you are going to be 
happy ?’ I asked. 

‘ Yes, I hope so,’ she whispered, 
putting her arms round my neck. 
‘I knew him years ago, before I 
was married, and—and—he says 
he never forgot me.’ 
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‘ Of course not. How could he!’ 
I replied, and kissed her again. 

‘When I am gone, and it is 
over (I will send you a newspaper), 
will you tell Mr. and Mrs. Ambrose 
all about it—they have been so 
kind ? 

I promised to do what she 
wished, and with another kiss on 
the little face, and a glance at the 
shabby dress and quaint cap which 
I should never see again, I went 
home, and the next day she was 
gone. 

In four days a Zimes arrived by 
post. The following was marked : 


‘On the 23d, at St. John’s 
Church, George-street, the Bishop 
of Southshire to Hester, widow of 
the late Captain Champneys.’ 
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I took it up to the vicarage, and 
said : 

* I told you it was all the bishop.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Ac- 
ton, eh? Our bishop married! 
Who is she, I wonder ?’ 

‘She was Mrs. Henry,’ I replied 
calmly. 

‘Who?’ cried the vicar. 

‘Mrs. Henry —our schoolmis- 
tress.’ 

And then I gave her message, 
and told them all about it. 

‘Mind, we must say nothing,’ 
said Mr. Ambrose. ‘It is their 
secret, not ours.’ 

To which we assented, and there- 
fore it is that no one has known 
the rights of the story till now, 
though it happened full six months 
ago. 





PRESENT IN ABSENCE. 
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Tuov hast loved me well—alert thy action ever 
To obliterate my half-unconscious want 


With tenderest solicitude ! 


And never, 


When hard reflection took me, didst thou scant 
My soul in helps of sympathetic thought, 

Whatever the result I moved to gather. 

Nay—thy acute and limpid mind would rather 
Forestall the attainment of the end I sought. 


And thus thou hast filled my life so utterly, 
That Faith, with lambent energy to raise 
Even the dead, lamps my internal sight; 
While cares crowd on me with distractive might, 
Thy absent face is printed on my gaze, 
Cancelling all harm with radiant sense of thee. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


LIty listened to the sound of Mr. 
Sheldrake’s departing footsteps as 
he went down-stairs; heard him 
speak to some one in the bar, and 
heard the front door open and close 
upon him as he walked out into the 
night. Then, with a grateful ‘Thank 
God !’ she called the landlady into 
the room, and whispered to her, and 
put money into her hand. The 
landlady said, 

‘Very well, miss ; I'll watch for 
him.’ 

Whoever it was she was set to 
watch, it was evidently no enemy 
to Lily; for in less than five mi- 
nutes she was talking to the person 
at the back door, and telling him 
that the young lady was up-stairs 
alone. 

Lily was waiting for him at the 
top of the stairs. She drew him 
into the room with eager haste, and 
clasping him round the neck, cried 
again, ‘Thank God! Iam safe now! 
You will not leave me, will you? 
Stop with me—for my grandfather’s 
sake, for Lizzie’s sake ! and, over- 
come by emotion, could say no 
more, and swooned in his arms. 
When consciousness returned to 
her, the landlady was standing by 
her side, and Mr. Musgrave was 
kneeling before her. 

‘ There, there!’ said the landlady 
soothingly; ‘I told you she had 
only fainted. Do you feel better, 
my dear ?” 

‘Much better, thank you,’ re- 
plied Lily vaguely. But looking 


down upon the kneeling form of 
Mr. Musgrave, remembrance of 
what had passed came to her ; and 
she clung to him in a passion of 
tears, and besought him again and 
again not to desert her. Ata sign 
from him the landlady quitted the 
room, saying, 

‘You will find me down-stairs if 
you want me.’ 

‘ You are crying, Mr. Musgrave,’ 
said Lily, when they were alone. 
*I feel your tears on my hand.’ 

‘ They are tears of joy and pain, 
my dear,’ he answered, rising from 
his knees. ‘ Tell me now how you 
came here. When I saw you look- 
ing out of the window, I placed my 
finger on my lips, warning you to 
silence. It is as I suspected, is it 
not? Mr. Sheldrake brought you 
here ?” 

Briefly she told him of the means 
employed by Mr. Sheldrake to in- 
duce her to accompany him, and 
of what had passed between them 
on the road and at the inn. He 
listened attentively, and with vary- 
ing shades of emotion ; and when 
she ceased speaking, he told her to 
be comforted, that he would pro- 
tect her, and that it was not Mr. 
Sheldrake she or Alfred had to 
fear. 

‘There zs cause for fear, my 
dear,’ he said, ‘but not from him. 
When I return, I will tell you 
more—’ 

‘You are not going?’ she inter- 
rupted entreatingly, clinging to him 
more closely. 

‘I must; you shall know my 
errand when I come back, and you 
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will be satisfied. Then I will not 
leave you again. I shall be absent 
for half an hour, my dear; and 
while I am away the landlady will 
sit with you,’ 

‘ But if Mr. Sheldrake returns—’ 

‘ You say he has gone for Alfred. 
Lily, trust one who would give his 
life for you. I would, my dear! I 
would lay it down willingly at your 
feet, if it were necessary for your 
safety or your honour! What in- 
explicable passion, inwardly borne 
butnot expressed, was it thatcaused 
his limbs to tremble as he held her 
to him for a few brief moments ? 
What impulse caused him to loose 
her from his embrace suddenly, and 
to stand aloof from her as if he were 
not worthy of the association ? 

‘Mr. Sheldrake will not come 
back to-night. Be patient for half 
an hour, my dear, and trust me 
thoroughly. Let me hear you say 
you have confidence in my words.’ 

His earnestness carried convic- 
tion with it; but his humble man- 
ner pained her. 

‘You would not deceive me, sir,’ 
she said. ‘I trust you thoroughly, 
and will wait patiently.’ 

She raised her face to his, and 
with a grateful sob he was about to 
kiss her ; but the same impulse re- 
strained him. 

‘No,’ he murmured ; ‘ not until 
she knows all.’ And left the room 
without embracing her. 

At the appointed time he re- 
turned. During the interval the 
landlady had lit the fire, and had 
drawn a couch to the hearth, upon 
which she persuaded Lily to rest 
herself. 

‘ Ah, that’s good,’ Mr. Musgrave 
said ; ‘are you warm enough?’ He 
arranged the rugs about her with a 
tenderness which surprised her, and 
then sat apart from her, with his 
head upon his hand. 

‘You have something on your 
mind, sir. Come and sit near me. 
Are you troubled about me?’ 
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He did not answer her immedi- 
ately ; but with a clumsy movement 
of his hand he overturned the can- 
dlestick, putting out thelight, almost 
purposely as it seemed. 

‘We do not need to light it, 
child,’ he said ; ‘ we can talk in the 
dark.’ 

‘Yes, sir, if you please,’ she ans- 
wered, yet wondering somewhat ; 
‘but the room is not dark. I like 
the soft light of the fire ; it brings 
rest tome. I shall be glad when 
day comes.’ She paused between 
each sentence, expecting him to 
speak ; but he sat silent, watching 
the fitful shadows as they grew large 
and dwindled on the walls and cei!- 
ing. ‘What are you thinking of, 
sir?” 

‘I am looking into the past,’ he 
replied presently, in sad and solemn 
tones. 

‘And you see—’ 

‘ A wasted life. A life that might 
have been useful and happy, and 
good in making others happy.’ 

‘Not yours, sir, she said pity- 
ingly—‘ not yours. Ah, sir, you 
speak as if your heart was troubled ! 
Come closer to me, and let me 
comfort you, as you have comforted 
me.’ 

‘Not yet, child; I dare not. If 
when you have heard what I have 
to say, you ask me to do that, I 
will fall at your feet and bless you! 
This wasted life that I see in the 
shadows that play about the room 
—may I tell you some passages in 
it? 

‘It pains you to speak ; it pains 
me to hear your sad voice—’ 

‘Nay,’ he interrupted; ‘it re- 
lieves me. My heart will burst 
else ; and I have waited for this 
so long, so long! You w#é/ listen 
in patience ?’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘So gradual are the changes that 
we do not notice them during the 
time—we scarcely know how they 
come about; until, after the lapse 
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of many years, we look back and 
wonder at the contrast between 
then and now. This wasted life 
that I speak of, how does it look 
now in the eyes of the man who 
has misused it? He sees his youth 
as one, standing at the foot of a 
great hill where the shadows lie 
thick, might look up to the mount 
upon which the sun shines. That 
was before he was married, and 
when he was a young man. Reck- 
less, uncontrolled, thirsting for the 
possession ofthings out ofhis reach, 
he did not stop to think or reason. 
He could not then have spoken of 
himself and of his desires as he 
speaks now, for he was arrogant, 
insolent, selfish, and inconsiderate 
to his heart’s core. Bitter has been 
the fruit of these passions ; but had 
he died a hundred deaths he could 
not have expiated the wrong he in- 
flicted. And yet he did not awake 
to the consciousness of this until 
a few months since—until all the 
wrong was accomplished, and until 
he had sunk to a shameful depth 
—until a terrible retribution had 
ripened, to fall upon him for his 
deeds. No one was to blame but 
he. Life presented fair opportuni- 
ties to him. He had youth, he had 
strength, he had a wife who loved 
him ; but the curse that lies heavy 
upon thousands, that wrecks the 
happiness of life, poisons its sweet- 
ness, turns smiles into tears, joy 
into despair—the curse of drink 
was upon him. It brought a blight 
upon his wife’s fond hopes, and 
broke her heart. He sees now in 
the shadows the picture of that 
time. He sees himself covered with 
shame, flying from justice, saved 
from just punishment by one whom 
he hasvonly lately learned to revere ; 
he sees that man, the father of his 
wife, looking with aching heart at 
the prospect that lies before his 
child ; he sees his wife, pale, dumb, 
heart-crushed, mourning the death 
of love and hope ; he sees his two 


children, a boy and a girl, the girl 
almost a babe—’ 

He paused here, fighting with 
his grief. A long silence followed. 
Lily had raised herself upon the 
couch, and had followed his words 
with agonised interest. She could 
say nothing to comfort him; her 
emotion was too powerful for speech. 
In trembling suspense she waited 
for his next words. She felt that 
she was in some way connected 
with the story he was telling, but 
the light that shone upon her mind 
burned dimly as yet. 

‘So he left those who should have 
been dear to him, and never look- 
ed again upon the face of his wife. 
The time that followed—the long, 
long years during which he strove 
to forget the past—seem to him 
like a dream. With the curse of 
drink still upon him, he grew old 
before his time. He had taken 
another name, and nothing of his 
former life was known. Mention of 
it never passed his lips. How he 
lived, matters not now. It shames 
him to think of it. But after many 
years had passed, he awoke one 
day to a better consciousness of 
things. There came to lodge in 
the house in which he lived a bright 
and good girl, who obtained her 
living by dressmaking. When he 
first saw her, and heard her pretty 
voice singing in the room next to 
his, it seemed as if 2 vision of the 
past had fallen upon him. This 
girl and he became friends, and he 
grew to love her, and loves her now. 
Often, as he looked upon her, he 
thought that his daughter, if she was 
living—his daughter whom he had 
not seen since she was a babe— 
would be something like this bright 
girl. One night, the man’s employer 
came to him and made a strange 
offer. On the condition that he 
could persuade this girl te live with 
him as his daughter or his niece, a 
small house near London was to be 
taken of which he was to be the 
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tenant and ostensible master. While 
they were talking over this proposi- 
tion, the girl came home ; she had 
been to the theatre with her sweet- 
heart ; he accompanied her home, 
and the voices were heard in the 
adjoining room. The employer 
heard the young man’s voice, and 
recognised it, and it seemed as if 
the recognition made him more de- 
sirous that the plan should be put 
into operation quickly. The old 
man that very night acquainted the 
girl with the proposition that had 
been made to him, and she con- 
sented to live with him. She told 
him the story of her life, and they 
sat up talking until late. Before 
she went to bed he asked her the 
name of her sweetheart. She told 
him. It was the name of his own 
son I 

He covered his face with his 
hands, unable to proceed. 

Lily rose from the sofa, and ap- 
proached him tremblingly. She 


knelt at his feet, and said, in a 


voice that rose no higher than a 
whisper, 

‘Tell me his name, sir.’ 

The name came through his 
sobs. 

‘ Alfred.’ 

‘And his sweetheart’s name is 
Lizzie, is it not? 

“Yes.” 

‘And the story you have related 
to me is your own?” 

‘It is my own, miserable man 
that I am!’ 

The silence that followed was 
very brief, but to him it was like a 
long and terrible oblivion. Then 
upon the darkness in which his 
soul was wrapped broke a silver line 
of light, so inexpressively sweet, so 
exquisitely painful, that his heart 
almost ceased to beat. 

* Father ? 

Her arms were round his neck, 
but he fell on the ground at her 
feet, and cried humbly for forgive- 
ness. 
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‘Father, you have something 
more to tell me.’ 

‘Yes, my dear child. You must 
be made acquainted with what has 
passed, so that you may be pre- 
pared. You will hear what I have 
to tell bravely, will you not, my 
child ? 

‘It is about Alfred! she cried, 
in great agitation. 

*It is; I know where he is. I 
have seen him. I went to him when 
I left you awhile ago. 

She started to her feet, and look- 
ed about tremblingly for her man- 
tle. 

‘I must go to him at once. 
Come! Why do we stop here ?” 

* Dear child,’ he said, taking her 
hands in his, and striving to calm 
her, ‘you must be guided by me. 
For his sake, we must keep away 
away from him.’ 

‘ But he is alone, and unhappy. 
What will he think if he knows 
that I am here? O, let us go to 
him, dear father! We should not 
be absent from him in his trou- 
ble.’ 

‘ Lily, my child, you would not 
bring greater trouble upon him ?” 

‘No, no? 

* You might, if you do not act as 
I tell you. A watch might be set 
upon your steps, and his safety de- 
pends upon his hiding-place being 
kept secret. For he zs in hiding, 
my dear. Sit down, child, and be 
satisfied that for the present you 
are serving him best by remaining 
here. And do not be uneasy, my 
darling, that he is not being taken 
care of. He is not alone. Lizzie is 
with him.’ 

‘ Lizzie with him ! 

What strange wonders was this 
night bringing forth ! 

* He wrote to her, and although 
he did not tell her where she could 
find him, she lost not a moment, 
but came here at once, the dear 
brave girl! Alfred was at the races 
to-day, as you already know, and 
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lost not only his own money, but 
money that did not belong to him. 
What this false man who brought 
you here to-night told you about 
him is true. Alfred is in great 
peril, and the despair that seized 
him when he realised the full sense 
of his danger made him desperate, 
and drove him almost mad. I 
came to Epsom to-day especially 
to keep an eye upon him, for I 
feared that something bad would 
occur. Last week Lizzie overheard 
a conversation between him and 
Mr. Sheldrake—it took place in 
our cottage, and she listened at the 
door. She had not the courage un- 
til last night to tell me what she 
had heard, and I dreaded the con- 
sequences, and saw them in aclearer 
light than she. I have gone through 
such an experience myself, and have 
tasted the bitter fruit. I determined 
to come to Epsom, knowing, alas ! 
that it was too late to undo the 
evil he was bringing upon himself, 
but hoping against hope that by a 
lucky chance (the gambler’s forlorn 
hope, my dear !) things would turn 
out well.: They did not; and when 
the race was over, I saw Alfred 
steal away from the course, ruined 
and almost lost—I saw it in his 
face—and I followed him to pre- 
vent worse occurring. His false 
friend saw me, and for a purpose 
of his own set me to watch my own 
son, little dreaming of the stake I 
held in his unhappy fortunes. But 
Alfred discovered that I was watch- 
ing him, and he escaped me. I was 
frightened tothink to what his agony 
and remorse might drive him, and 
I wandered everywhere in search 
of him. For six hours, my dear, I 
hunted for him in vain. I was dis- 
tracted. It was a dark cold night, 
and I was worn out and wearied. 
At nearly eleven o'clock I was on 
the plains, near to some gipsy tents, 
about half a mile from here. I 
thought of Lizzie’s misery at Al- 
fred’s absence, and I thought of 
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you also, dear child. I did not 
know what it was best for me to 
do. Shall I return home? I asked 
of myself. And as I stood, uncer- 
tain and helpless, I heard a voice 
that was familiar to me. It was 
Lizzie’s voice, my dear. She had 
been searching also, and with a 
woman’s wit knew that it was use- 
less to inquire at the inns or wan- 
der about the town in search of 
him. She guessed rightly where it 
was most likely he would try to 
find refuge. She went to every 
tent and every camping party on 
the plains, and made her way where 
I could not, and received answers 
and civil words where they were 
denied to me. At the gipsy tents, 
near which I had halted, she was 
told that a man with the horrors 
on him—don’t tremble, child !— 
had come and wanted to camp with 
them; but they had turned him 
away, and would have naught to 
do with him. Lizzie described Al- 
fred to them. Yes, they answered, 
it was some such sort of a man. 
She searched for him near those 
tents, and found him lying under a 
hedge in a state of delirium. Dear 
child, be calm! let us pray that he 
will get well, and that this great 
trouble may be tided over. It is 
not Mr. Sheldrake that he has to 
fear. But I haven’t finished my 
story yet. Lizzie found him, and 
prevailed upon the gipsy women to 
give them shelter. She_ bribed 
them with money ; she would have 
given them her blood if they had 
bargained for it, for his sake. Ah, 
my child! I begin to see the beau- 
ty of a woman’s love, and how un- 
worthy we are! One of the gipsy 
women made some cooling drink 
for him, and it was while these two 
were talking outside the tent that 
I heard Lizzie’s voice. You may 
imagine our sad pleasure at thus 
discovering each other. I remain- 
ed with them some little time, and 
came to this inn for food and drink 
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for them, and as I approached the 
place I saw your face at the win- 
dow. You know now the errand 
which took me from you for half 
an hour. It is arranged that Al- 
fred shall remain with these people, 
if necessary ; they will conceal him 
if they are paid for it, and one of 
the women has taken a great liking 
for Lizzie. ‘The dear girl would 
win her way anywhere. I told 
Lizzie you were here. She sends 
her dearest love to you, and says 
that she will contrive to see you to- 
morrow. She told me to tell you 
also, that when Felix and your 
grandfather—God bless him for the 
care and love he has bestowed on 
my child !—find all of us absent, 
Felix will be sure, after the first 
shock of surprise, to guess where 
we all are, and that he will follow 
you to Epsom early in the morning, 
perhaps to-night. Felix, she says, 
knows more about Alfred than you 
are aware of. So, dear child, all 
that we can do is to wait until the 
morning, and to hope for the best. 
And now, before you lie down to 
rest, tell me if it is as I suspect 
and hope with you and Felix.’ 

She hid her face on his shoulder, 
and told him all. 

‘God bless you both! he said 
solemnly. 

He insisted on her lying down, 
and he sat by her side and watched 
her. When, presently, she pre- 
tended to fall asleep, he knelt by 
the couch, and with his face resting 
in her soft warm hand, prayed with 
humble heart. 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


FELIX CHECKMATES MR. DAVID 
SHELDRAKE, 


Mr. Davip SHELDRAKE, calling at 
ten o’clock the next morning to see 
Lily, receives from the landlady a 
message that the young lady has 
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passed a bad night, and cannot re- 
ceive him until noon. Somewhat 
surprised, but compelled to ac- 
quiesce in the arrangement, he 
walks away from the inn, consoling 
himself with the thought that all 
girls are capricious, and that Lily, 
having seen how deep was the pas- 
sion he entertained for her, and 
having made up her mind to accept 
him as her lover, was disposed to 
coquet with him a little. ‘The be- 
witching little jade!’ he muses. 
‘ They like to hold on and off. But 
I'll soon bring her to the point.’ 
He has not been idle during the 
morning ; he has been hunting af- 
ter Mr. Musgrave, to give him in- 
formation of Alfred’s movements. 
But Mr. Musgrave has not made 
his appearance at the Myrtle Inn, 
and Mr. Sheldrake, although he 
has been about the neighbourhood 
making inquiries, has been unsuc- 
cessful in finding any trace of him 
or Alfred. Mr. Sheldrake has set- 
tled himself that this dereliction of 
duty must not be overlooked. 
‘The old man must go,’ he thinks ; 
‘Ivy Cottage has served its turn. 
It is getting rather warm there, and 
old Muzzy is beginning to know 
too much.’ The reflection that Ivy 
Cottage is getting too warm is not 
entirely new ; certain victims who 
had been fleeced by Mr. Sheldrake 
and his agents had been writing 
threatening letters to him and Con 
Staveley addressed to Ivy Cottage, 
and the secret of their connection 
had in some way leaked out. Now, 
Mr. Sheldrake did not desire a pub- 
lic exposure ; such a thing would 
be annoying and expensive, per- 
haps dangerous. He knew well 
enough that some of his transac- 
tions would not bear the light. 
Howit had come about he did not 
know, but in one or two instances 
the boundary line within which 
roguery can safely trade had been 
overstepped. He thinks of this 
during the interval between ten and 
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twelve o’clock, and resolves to go 
to the cottage that very evening, 
and destroy all the letters and pa- 
pers it contains ; they are the only 
evidence against him. At noon he 
presents himself again at the inn. 
The landlady informs him that the 
young lady is up, and will see him. 
She leads him to the parlour. ‘We 
shall be private here?’ he says, be- 
fore he enters. ‘QO yes, sir,’ the 
landlady replies, and retires. He 
sees at a glance that Lily has pass- 
ed a disturbed night, but she re- 
ceives him with a singular mixture 
of composure and nervousness. 
When he tells her that he has not 
brought Alfred with him, she does 
not cry and make a scene, as he 
anticipated. She is very pale, and 
she listens, without interrupting 
him, to the reason he gives for 
Alired’s absence. 

‘It looks as if I had broken faith 
with you, my dear Lily,’ he says 
confidentially ; ‘ but the fact is, Al- 
fred must keep out of the way until 
his accounts are squared. The de- 
tectives are on the look-out for him, 
but you and I will be able to pull 
him through. You see he has made 
a mess of it all round. He owes 
me money; he owes a person of 
the name of Con Staveley money. 
Of course what he owes me does 
not matter, but this Con Staveley 
is a hard nail, and insists on hav- 
ing his money down, or he'll pro- 
secute. Even that wouldn’t be so 
bad; but Alfred has done worse. 
He has taken money from his office 
—in plain terms, he has been em- 
bezzling the money of his em- 
ployers—and they are determined 
not to let him escape. I heard it 
an hour ago, from the best autho- 
rity—from one of the detectives, 
indeed, that I managed to square. 
So you see how the matter stands.’ 

As yet Lily has not spoken a 
word, and he pauses here, expect- 
ing her to say something. She does 
not disappoint him. 
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‘Will you tell me exactly, Mr. 
Sheldrake, how much money Al- 
fred owes ? 

‘ He owes me and Con Staveley 
about three hundred pounds. In 
a sort of way, I am friendly with 
Con Staveley. He is stopping in 
the town for the races, and hearing 
I was here, he came to see me. [I 
thought I’d best set to work at 
once, and I got him to give me an 
account ofthe debt. Well, he puts 
confidence in me, and he not only 
gave me the figures, but the bills 
as well, with Alfred’s name on them. 
Here they are.’ He takes some 
papers from his pocket, and shows 
them to her. ‘I told Con I would 
pay them.’ 

‘And you will? 

‘You have but to say the word, 
and I'll make things straight for 
Alfred at his office, as well. Lily, 
do you remember the conversation 
we had when we came home from 
the theatre, when that young pup- 
py’ (her colour rose here) ‘ inter- 
rupted us? I have a right to call 
him so, for I know what he is made 
of. Would he do for you what I 
would do, what I am ready to do 
this very day? I think not. Think! 
I am sure not.’ He strives to read 
her face, but she has turned from 
him, and her eyes are towards the 
ground. ‘Ah,’ he thinks, ‘she 
knows what is coming ;’ and says 
aloud, 

‘The very first night I saw 
Alfred, I told him I would be his 
friend for his pretty sister’s sake, 
and I have kept my word. He 
would have had to cave-in long ago 
if it hadn’t been for me ; but again 
and again, when he was going to 
the bad, you stepped in and saved 
him. He knew this all along. He 
knew that it was for your sake I 
helped him through his troubles. 
You sigh! You think he is in a 
worse trouble to-day than he has 
ever been before. Well, you are 
right. I warned him repeatedly; I 
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told him twenty times to pull-up, 
but he wouldn’t listen to me; and 
still I stuck to him like a man, for 
his pretty Lily’s sake. I can save 
him now, and will, if you but say 
the word. To-morrow, this after- 
noon, in another hour, it may be 
too late. His fate hangs upon you, 
and you only. Say but the word, 
and I'll bring him to your arms 
again.’ 

‘ What word ? 

Although she is almost falling to 
the ground, and although she speaks 
in a whisper, as if the words were 
forced from her, he hears her. 

‘Say that you love me.’ 

Bending forward in his eager- 
ness, with his eyes fixed upon her 
drooping form, with his arms out- 
stretched to receive her, he does 
not see that a door which com- 
municates with an inner room is 
swiftly and softly opened. Em- 
boldened by her silence, which he 
interprets favourably, he is ap- 
proaching nearer to her exultantly, 
when he is put aside with a firm 
hand, and old Wheels steps between 
him and her. His face turns white 
as he sees the old man, who regards 
him steadily. 

‘You were saying—’ says old 
Wheels gently. 

Mr. Sheldrake bites his lips, and 
accepts the situation. 

‘ ThatI love your granddaughter. 
I was about to ask her to be my 
wife.’ 

Old Wheels, with his arm round 
Lily, kisses her, and strokes her 
hair fondly. 

‘My darling ! he murmurs. She 
hides her face on his breast. He 
directs his clear bright eyes to Mr. 
Sheldrake, whose own eyes shift 
and waver, and seem to shrink, as 
falsehood shrinks in the light of 
truth. ‘I will answer for her, Mr. 
Sheldrake. She declines.’ 

‘What! exclaims Mr. Sheldrake, 
a white fury gathering about his 
lips. 
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‘It is true, nevertheless,’ says 
the old man. 

‘She shall answer with her own 
lips,” cries Mr. Sheldrake, with a 
menacing gesture. 

‘She will never again open her 
lips to you. I speak for her.’ 

‘Old dotard! But she shad// ans- 
wer !’ 

The arm he raises to put the old 
man aside is seized by a stronger 
hand than his, and he is thrust 
back violently. 

‘O! he sneers, as he recognises 
Felix. ‘Are there any more of 
you ?” 

‘One other,’ replies Felix, with 
asmile. ‘You shall see him pre- 
sently.’ 

For a moment Mr. Sheldrake 
measures himself with Felix ; the 
conclusion he arrives at in this 
hasty glance is not assuring. Fe- 
lix stands before him as firm as a 
rock, and with a kindling light in 
his eyes, which warns him to be 
careful of himself. He heeds the 
warning, and says in as calm a 
voice as he can command, 

‘ This is a plot, then! 

‘ If you please to call it so,’ is the 
answer. ‘ Plot against plot, we will 
say. Yours has failed.’ 

‘We shall see.’ 

‘We shall.’ 

Felix is supremely calm; Mr. 
Sheldrake’s passion breaks against 
him, as the sea breaks against a 
rock and recoils upon itself. 

‘And you came here, I suppose, 
to play the hero, and to trick that 
young lady with fine speeches. But 
if she knows what's good for her, 
she will be wise in time.’ 

‘I hope she will. Lily! 

She does not answer in words, 
but creeps into his arms. Then 
Mr. Sheldrake shows his full mean- 
ness. ‘Take her!’ he says, with a 
toss of the hand, as discarding a 
worthless thing. ‘She came with 
me from the old man’s house last 
night. How many hours ago? Ah, 
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thirteen ! 
with her !’ 

Felix laughs cheerily, and holds 
Lily closer to his breast. 

‘It was a lucky chance,’ he says, 
not addressing Mr. Sheldrake, ‘that 
caused us to put up at the Myrtle 
Inn ; for going into the stable to 
look after my horse, I saw another 
horse which had been put up a very 
short time before we arrived. I 
have driven that horse more than 
once, and I knew the livery-stables 
to which it belonged. It was by 
another lucky chance that I in- 
quired of the ostler at the Myrtle 
whether a man of the name of 
Thompson, a man with a crooked 
nose and a hare-lip, had driven that 
horse down. But it was by the 
luckiest chance of all that we found 
Thompson in bed at that very inn, 
and that we induced him, without 
much trouble, to tell all about the 
pleasant drive he had had, and 
where he had set his passengers 
down.’ 


Take her. JZ have done 


‘You fave been very lucky,’ 


sneers Mr. Sheldrake, ‘but all your 
luck will not avail you to save 
Master Alfred from the hulks. It 
is my mission now to assist him to 
that desirable retreat for fools and 
thieves. I have you there, my lucky 
hero.’ 

‘I think not. You have not 
heard all our luck yet. A friend of 
mine, a detective—O yes, I have 
detective friends, as well as you!— 
has in his possession certain letters 
and documents concerning transac- 
tions in which the names of Shel- 
drake, Staveley, and half a dozen 
aliases assumed by each to serve 
his turn, suspiciouslyoccur. I think 
the law is not inclined to treat with 
leniency the miserable tricksters 
whose knavery leads many poor 
creatures to ruin. Some public at- 
tention has been drawn to the class 
to which Mr. Sheldrake and Mr. 
Staveley belong, as you may have 
observed. The law hitherto has 
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been comparatively powerless, be- 
cause of the want of sufficiently 
direct evidence; the rascals are a 
cunning set. But I and my detec- 
tive friend have in our possession 
documents by which we shall be 
able to prove distinct fraud ; and 
as those who administer the law 
wait but for the opportunity to con 
vict, you may depend that the 
punishment will not be light. Nay, 
we have not only documents ; we 
have witnesses. Knowing what 
kind of man we had to deal with, 
knowing what kind of knavery we 
had to expose, we set traps, not 
yesterday, nor lastweek, but months 
ago, and the evidence we can bring 
forward will be sufficient. Tempta- 
tion has proved too strong for you 
in one or two instances, and you 
have overstepped the mark, as we 
shall prove to you to your cost.’ 

Inwardly disturbed as he is— 
for he does not know what proofs 
may be in Felix’s hands, and whe- 
ther Felix is speaking truth or gas- 
conading—Mr. Sheldrake snaps his 
fingers scornfully. 

* That for your evidence and wit- 
messes!’ he says. ‘You can do your 
best and your worst !’ 

But he begins to lose courage 
when Felix plays his next move. 

‘You asked me when I came in 
whether there were any more of us. 
I told you there was one more, and 
that you shall see him presently.’ 

Felix goes to the door which 
leads to the inner room, and opens 
it, and Mr. Musgrave comes for- 
ward. Then, for the first time, the 
consideration whether it will not 
be advisable to make terms, occurs 
to Mr. Sheldrake. 

‘You drunken old thief!’ he ex- 
claims, with an oath. ‘Are you in 
this plot ?’ 

‘And has been for some time,’ 
answers Felix, in a pleasant voice. 
‘We will excuse any hard words 
you may use. Weare in confidence, 
and what passes between us is, as 
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the lawyers say, without prejudice. 
But you have not seen all the cards 
in our hands yet. I speak, you 
see, in a language you can under- 
stand. Shall I show you another 
trump-card that we hold ? 

‘Go on.’ 

‘I heard you say before I en- 
tered that you had seen Mr. Con 
Staveley this morning. That is not 
true. But it és true that my detec- 
tive friend has seen him, and we 
have made terms (this is without 
prejudice, mind) with him. If we 
are compelled to make this case 
public, he appears against you. We 
hold him harmless, and he is satis- 
fied to get out of a serious scrape 
without a scratch. In no one in- 
stance was he your partner in any 
of the transactions you have had 
with the young gentleman whom 
you tried to lead to ruin. We have 
this down in black and white. Do 
you think we have trumps enough 
to win the game?’ 

‘I don’t know. 
we playing for?” 

‘Those bills and acceptances 
you hold with Alfred’s name to 
them, and a full quittance from you 
to him for all money directly or 
indirectly advanced to him by you 
and Con Staveley. We know al- 
most to a sovereign what they 
amount to. You havea list in your 
pocket. I also have a list from 
Con Staveley.’ 

‘What if I refuse ?’ 

Felix smiles. 

‘Why then, I suppose, we must 
be quixotic enough to pay to Mr. 
Sheldrake such of those bills as 
bear his name. Those bearing Mr. 
Staveley’s name we should be able 
to settle with that gentleman direct. 
We should pay your bills under 
protest.’ 

‘1Ve pay! interrupted Mr. Shel- 
drake incredulously. 

‘Well, say instead that I pay. I 
am able, I assure you; and I as- 
sure you also that I am able to 
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prove how many of the cheques 
bearing Mr. Sheldrake’s name for 
which bills were given came back 
to Mr. Sheldrake through Mr. 
Staveley, and never passed through 
the bank. Here is a suspicion of 
fraud, which it might be worth while 
to prosecute. But we should not 
want it, I believe. We shall be able 
to keep Alfred’s name outofthe pro- 
ceedings. The other cases we have 
against you are, in my detective 
friend’s opinion, amply sufficient. 
And be sure of this —and here 
Felix’s voice grew stern—‘that un- 
less the terms I have stated are 
accepted by you, I will make the 
name of Sheldrake famous in crim- 
inal records, and will so gibbet you 
in public opinion that your very 
friends and acquaintances shall 
think it prudent to know you no 
more. Excuse me for using strong 
language ; all that passes is with- 
out prejudice, and we are here in 
private conference.’ 

His earnestness and determined 
manner carry conviction with them. 
Mr. Sheldrake does not hesitate. 

‘And if I give you those bills, and 
the quittance as you desire—’ 

‘We wash our hands of you.’ 

‘You will give me hack those 
documents and letters—you dog, 
you ! with a dark look at Mr. Mus- 
grave—‘ which you say you have?’ 

‘We might be prevailed upon to 
do as much.’ 

‘On those terms I accept; I can 
have my revenge another way.’ 

‘ Any other way you please. This 
is all I stipulate for.’ 

‘Can we arrange the business 
now ?” 

* At once. 


I will call my de- 
tective friend in.’ 

The next half-hour is passed in 
the settlement of the affair, and 
Felix conducts himself in so calm 
and business-like a manner, as to 
intensify the bitterness with which 


Mr. Sheldrake regards him. Lily 
and her father and grandfather do 








not speak, but they worship Felix 
with their eyes ; and now and then 
he turns and gives them an en- 
couraging smile, which does not 
escape Mr. Sheldrake’s notice. But 
he seems more eager than Felix to 
conclude the affair, having some- 
thing in his mind of which he is 
burning to deliver himself. 

*On your word and honour as a 
gentleman,’ he says, as he receives 
certain letters and papers from Fe- 
lix, ‘ these are all that you have? 

Felix, who has been carefully ex- 
amining the bills, and who has been 
very particular in the wording of 
the paper which releases Alfred 
from liability, places the docu- 
ments in his pocket carefully, and 
says, 

‘On my word and honour as a 
gentleman, these are all that we 
have. I cannot honestly put the 
same form of words to you; but I 
am satisfied that the bills tally with 
the list, and that the amount is 
correct. Here, then, our acquaint- 
anceship ends. I wish you good- 
day.’ 

‘I am going,’ says Mr. Sheldrake, 
energetically buttoning his coat— 
‘where to, do you think ?’ 

‘I haven’t the slightest interest 
in knowing,’ Felix replies. 

‘You will alter your note when 
you hear I am going to Messrs. 
Tickle and Flint, Alfred’s em- 
ployers, to tell them where it is 
likely they will find the runaway 
clerk who has embezzled their 
money. You thought the game 
was over, did you? Here is an un- 
expected check for you.’ 

Mr. Sheldrake, with a wicked 
smile, is hurrying from the room, 
when Felix, in his brightest man- 
ner, says with a pleasant laugh, 

‘I checkmate you. I have my- 
self been to Messrs. Tickle and 
Flint, and have arranged with them. 
This is in strict confidence between 
you and me, as men of—well, we 
will say of honour. If you go, you 
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will find that they have nothing to 
say against Alfred. But I should 
advise you to beware of Tickle and 
Flint ; they are my lawyers in the 
little matter in which you were 
very nearly putting in an appear- 
ance in the dock. Shall I call 
“checkmate” again, for the game 
is over?” 

He turns his back upon Mr. 
Sheldrake, who takes his leave with 
no good feelings in his heart, you 
may be sure. Felix takes Lily’s 
hand, and looks fondly into her 
eyes. 

‘This last piece of news is true, 
my darling. I have made myself 
responsible to the firm for Alfred’s 
debt; and Messrs. Tickle and Flint 
have accepted fifty pounds on ac- 
count. It was not an easy matter 
to persuade them; but I pleaded 
with them effectually, and it is a 
satisfaction to them to know that 
they will not be losers. Alfred, of 
course, will not be employed in the 
office again ; but he is free, and let 
us thank God.’ 

Her heart is too full for words ; 
she can only press his hand to her 
trembling lips, and bid God bless 
him. He looks round with a happy 
smile. 

‘ All selfishness, sir, believe me!’ 
he says to old Wheels. ‘I would 
not change my lot with that of the 
best man in England!’ 


A scene of another description 
took place at the same time be- 
tween two women, mother and 
daughter. Felix brought Martha 
Day from London, after his visit 
to Alfred’s employers. Before he 
returned to the inn, to play the 
principal part in the scene just 
described, he took Martha to the 
tent in which Lizzie was nursing 
Alfred, and said, 

‘You will find your daughter in 
there. Keep with her until I come 
for you.’ 

As Martha timidly entered the 
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tent, Lizzie turned with a low cry, 
and threw her arms round her 
mother’s neck. 

‘I sent a letter to you this morn- 
ing, mother; but you could not 
have received it.’ 

‘I came home last night, my 
dear,’ Martha replied. 

‘Last night! How anxious you 
must have been! If I had thought 
you were coming back, I would 
have left word.’ 

‘I was almost distracted, Lizzie. 
Felix found me at the house this 
morning in a sad state, and told 
me all.’ 

Lizzie moved to where Alfred 
was lying. A bed had been made 
up for him on the ground, and he 
was murmuring feverishly in his 
sleep. She knelt by his side, but 
could not make sense of the words 
that came from his lips. Names of 
horses and jockeys and prophets, 
with expressions of fondness for 
Lizzie and Lily, were strangely min- 
gled together. 

‘He would have died, mother, 
if I had not come last night! I 
found him lying under a hedge in 
a strong fever. He has not recog- 
nised me yet. Ifhe dies, my heart 
will break! You will help me to 
nurse him, mother?’ 

‘Yes, dear child.’ 

They gazed at each other wist- 
fully. Lizzie’s eyes were heavy and 
weary with watching. Filled as was 
Martha’s heart with yearning love 
for her child, there was an expres- 
sion of misery in her face. Lizzie 
saw it, and a sad smile played upon 
her lips. 

‘I want all your love, mother!’ 

‘You have it, dear child ! 

‘And yet you are unhappy.’ 

Martha did not reply ; and after 
a pause Lizzie continued, in a low 
sweet voice: 

‘Mother, I am going to make 
you happy.’ 

‘Lizzie!’ 

Lying there as Alfred is lying 
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now—dying, perhaps—I may con- 
sider myself absolved from my pro- 
mise. Ah, mother, you are not 
tender to him; you have not kissed 
him; you have no kind thoughts in 
your heart for him! Is it not so? 
You do not answer, and I love him 
so! Mother, kiss Alfred.’ 

Martha leant towards the sleep- 
ing man ; but fast-flowing tears came 
from her eyes, and she wrenched 
herself away from him, and said, in 
a choking voice, 

*I cannot, child ; I cannot! 

‘Ah, mother, you wrong him,’ 
said Lizzie tenderly. ‘And me. 
You spoke some words to me last 
evening. They are in my mind 
now. Look at me, mother. Place 
your hand in mine,’ 

Martha placed her hand in Liz- 
zie’s, and Lizzie’s other hand stole 
forward, and imprisoned it. An 
eager light flashed into Martha’s 
eyes as she looked down on the 
hand that lay uppermost. 

‘Lizzie! A wedding-ring ! 

‘We were married six months 
ago, mother. But Alfred made me 
promise solemnly to keep it secret 
until he gave me permission. He 
wanted to make his fortune first, 
poor dear! I have broken my pro- 
mise ; but I don’t think he would 
blame me. Mother, will you kiss 
Alfred now? Will you kiss my hus- 
band ?” 


It is so short a time since this 
last scene was acted, that there is 
but little more to tell. All those 
persons who have taken part in the 
story are living now. Alfred went 
through a very severe illness, but 
has almost recovered his strength. 
He is very humble; let us hope that 
the bitter experience he has under- 
gone will make him a better man. 
His mind is filled with good re- 
solves as he looks at Lizzie, who 
sits at his side with a baby at her 
breast. 

Mr. David Sheldrake prospers. 

II 
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Will the law ever give him his 
proper position in society, and de- 
prive him of the means of lawful 
wrong-doing ? Let us hope that it 
will—and soon. 

The Reverend Emanuel Cream- 
well still reigns at Stapleton. The 
justices of the peace who are ruled 
by him, and who speak their sen- 
tences out of his mouth, pursue the 
crooked tenor of their way. Last 
week, a woman nearly eighty years 
of age, whose antecedents are good, 
was charged before them with dam- 
aging a fence to the amount of one 
penny. The owner of the fence, a 
farmer, would not appear against 
her, and a policeman was the only 
witness. The woman is nearly 
stone-deaf, and could not hear a 
word of the evidence. She and 
her aged husband depended upon 
parish relief for support, and be- 
tween them would have found it 
difficult, after their long battle of 
life, to muster sufficient money to 
pay for one day’s food. The police- 
man said he charged the woman 
with the terrible offence, and that 
she denied it, and said she had 
merely broken a bit of dead wood 
with her foot. The woman being 
deaf, could not examine the wit- 
ness. The magistrates pronounced 
the sentence, as dictated by the 
clergyman. She was found guilty, 
and was condemned to pay one 
penny for the damage done to the 
property of a man who was too 
merciful to prosecute; was fined 
fivepence in addition to the penny ; 
and was required to pay the cost 
of the trial, amounting to thirteen 
shillings and sixpence. In default 
of these payments, she was con- 
demned to prison for seven days. 
The old deaf woman was sent to 
prison. And the clergyman, on the 
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JSollowing Sabbath, preached God's 
love and mercy to his flock! Will 
the Government ever recognise that 
it belongs imperatively to its duty 
to be careful that only capable* 
men—men with hearts as well as 
heads—should sit on the magis- 
terial benches to dispense justice ? 
Let us hope this, also. 

Pollypod’s accident was not a 
very serious one; but it was dis- 
covered that she had hurt her knee, 
and she will never be able to walk 
without a limp. Sometimes when 
Jim Podmore looks at her as she 
limps along, it seems to him as if 
she is treading on his heart. Jim 
has obtained a situation in which 
he is enabled to earn a living by 
working ten hours a day. Quite 
hcurs enough to work for a decent 
living. ; 

Felix and Lily are married. He 
is working bravely, modestly, cheer- 
fully, and they are very happy. 
Old Wheels and he have many 
quaint conversations together, and 
Lily and Pollypod listen with de- 
light to their discussions about this 
and that. They have but little of 
the world’s wealth; but they are 
very rich notwithstanding. 


* In a disreputable gambling action 
which was tried at the Court of Queen's 
Bench in February 1873, the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, speaking of ‘ the per- 
nicious and fatal habit of gambling,’ de- 
clared ‘ that the habit was one so demoral- 
ising and degrading that it would, like 
some foul leprosy, eat away the conscience, 
until a man comes to think that it is your 
duty to yourself to ‘‘do your neighbour as 
your neighbour would do you!”"’ ‘The de- 
fendant in this disreputable action was 
twenty-four years of age, and a magistrate. 
The case of the poor woman who was 
charged with committing a penny's worth 
of damage to a fence was tried before three 
magistrates, all of them clergymen. Are 
such men as these fit administrators of us- 
tice? 
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SCENES FROM A ROYAL DRAMA. 


—~__ 


PART I. 


In a charming pavilion situated 
in the picturesque portion of the 
grounds surrounding the ‘ Little 
Trianon,’ known as the English 
garden, Marie Antoinette sat with 
some of the principal ladies of her 
court, discussing with great viva- 
city the arrangements for the forth- 
coming performance at the private 
theatre, which had been recently 
erected for the sole use of the royal 
family, and those who had the en- 
trée to its immediate circle. 

The charms of Marie Antoinette 
were then in their zenith; no 
sorrow had as yet diminished the 
lustre of her surpassing beauty, and 
her spirits were buoyant with youth 
and health. 

The mere novelty of the pro- 
posed entertainment was in itself 
sufficient to delight the young 
queen, whose countenance was il- 
lumined with the most enchanting 
smiles as she read aloud the names 
of the various characters in the 
piece she had selected for repre- 
sentation. 

The plot told of a princess who 
loved, and was beloved by, a poor 
and untitled gentleman ; their mu- 
tual passion brings them to the 
verge of destruction, when a poli- 
tical marriage is arranged for the 
royal lady. The subsequent meet- 
ings, hairbreadth escapes, and the 
final heart-rending parting of the 
lovers, supply the serious interest 
of the play; while an underplot, re- 
presenting the whimsical courtship 
of a coquettish vivanditre and her 
soldier-lover, redeems the piece 
from heaviness. 


*Mesdames, I choose the réle 
of the vivanditre,’ at length ex- 
claimed the queen ; ‘and you, Ma- 
demoiselle de Valencourt, shall take 
that of the princess.’ 

‘I, madame! It is too great an 
honour. Let me entreat your ma- 
jesty to excuse me,’ said the young 
lady thus addressed, blushing to 
the very roots of her magnificent 
black hair. 

‘Indeed, mademoiselle, I shall 
do nothing of the kind,’ replied the 
queen. ‘I know that you will 40k 
the part charmingly, and I have no 
doubt you will act it equally well. 
It is therefore a point settled.’ 

‘You are too good, madame. 
But we thought it certain that your 
majesty would play this part your- 
self,’ timidly suggested the young 
lady. 

‘What, mademoiselle, do you 
think it would be the same amuse- 
ment to me to play it, being a 
princess? No, no. You shall have 
the robes, diamonds, and royal dig- 
nity for that night, while I, in a 
charming dress @ /a faysanne, will 
try to forget for a few hours at least 
that I am a queen.’ 

Mdlle. de Valencourt bowed, 
not venturing to make any farther 
objection to a choice which she 
knew had made her the envy of 
every other lady who was to take 
a part in the play. 

After some farther conversation 
respecting the distribution of the 
minor characters, the queen rose 
and left the pavilion, followed by 
her ladies-in-waiting, leaving the 
young maid-of-honour to her own 
reflections. 

Eugénie de Valencourt had been 
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brought up in the very atmosphere 
of the court; her father had held 
a confidential appointment in that 
of Louis XV., and had passed into 
the service of his successor when 
Eugénie was little more than a 
child. 

Monsieur de Valencourt had 
superintended the education of his 
lovely daughter with the most scru- 
pulous care, with a view of obtain- 
ing for her if possible a situation 
near the person of the queen. 
When she had reached her eigh- 
teenth year the father’s hopes were 
more than fulfilled, as she was then 
appointed one of the demoiselles 
d'honneur, and in that capacity en- 
joyed the confidence of the queen 
in a degree which could scarcely 
fail to excite the jealousy of the 
others, though the queen was quite 
unconscious of the effect of her 
partiality. 

It was partly on this account 
that Mdlle. de Valencourt evinced 
so much hesitation to accept the 
part assigned to her by the queen; 
but she had a still more potent 
reason for her reluctance, which 
must be explained. 

With rapid steps a young officer 
of the body-guard was now seen 
approaching the pavilion. Eugénie, 
hastily glancing around her, per- 
ceived that she was alone, her com- 
panions having dispersed after the 
queen’s departure without disturb- 
ing the reverie into which she had 
fallen. Now she starts from it in 
absolute terror as this intruder upon 
her solitude casts himself at her 
feet, and taking possession of her 
hands, implores her to grant him 
an interview. 

* You will not be missed for half 
an hour,’ he urged. ‘ Why, O why, 
Eugénie, do you turn from me and 
treat me thus coldly? Was it not 
far otherwise when we first became 
acquainted at Versailles ? 

‘I knew not then, Monsieur de 
Meérival, that an insurmountable 


obstacle existed to our union, 
hastily replied the terrified girl. 
* Since I Aave known it, believe me 
it has been my duty to shun you ; 

SO pray, pray respect my motive, 
and give up this most unavailing 
pursuit.’ 

‘Never, my Eugénie, unless in- 
deed another gives you the sacred 
name of wife.’ 

‘Ah, mon ami, if not a wife, I 
am—ah, heaven! do you not know 
that Iam a promised one ?—that I 
am betrothed to the Duc de Clarin- 
ville ?” 

‘ Is that all, ma belle?’ exclaimed 
the lover, starting to his feet. ‘ And 
does that seem to you an insur- 
mountable obstacle? To me it 
gives renewed hope. My fears had 
almost depicted a Ausband in the 
way.’ 

* Monsieur de Mérival,’ said the 
young girl reproachfully, ‘ should 
I be here now if that were the case ? 
But you do not know the circum- 
stances of this betrothal, nor the 
powerful influence of the—’ 

‘ Fiancé,’ suggested De Mérival. 
*N’importe ; we will overcome the 
circumstances, and annihilate the 
fiancé if necessary. Do you re- 
member, Eugénie, what the great 
Richelieu once said to a valiant 
young page, whom he was about 
to intrust with an important mis- 
sion ?” 

She mournfully shook her head. 

‘His words were, “In the lexi- 
con of youth that heaven designs 
for a bright manhood there is no 
such word as fai/.”’ 

This vehemence of her lover 
was far from comforting the fair 
girl to whom it was addressed, who, 
while she lifted her eyes to those 
which were bent upon hers with 
such unspeakable affection, sadly 
informed her lover that royalty it- 
self was against him. 

‘I must plead indisposition for 
my absence from the dinner-table,’ 
she added, ‘as I may never have 
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another opportunity of explaining 
my painful position.’ 

Eugénie de Valencourt then in- 
formed her anxious listener, that 
when almost a child, and without 
her knowledge, her hand had been 
promised to the Duc de Clarinville, 
whose presence at this time at the 
court of Austria alone delayed the 
marriage; that her father’s heart 
was set upon the alliance, on ac- 
count of the high rank and great 
wealth of the duke; and that the 
queen had condescended to take a 
great interest in the affair. 

‘Her majesty actually informed 
me the other day,’ added Eugénie, 
almost sobbing, ‘that my marriage 
would make me a relation of the 
royal family, the duke having Bour- 
bon blood in his veins.’ 

‘ Pardieu, ma belle! Does her 
majesty consider ¢Aaf an advant- 
age? Our good king inherits but 
little of the fire of his ancient race, 
though happily none of their vices; 
but we want a sovereign on the 
throne of France who—’ 

‘Hush? exclaimed Eugénie, in 
her alarm placing her fair hand 
upon her lover's lips. ‘ These al- 
coves have both eyes and ears, and 
you will distress me if you speak 
disparagingly of our good king. 
You know not how truly excellent 
he is.’ 

‘I do know, my fair mentor. I 
do full justice to his private worth ; 
it is as a sovereign that I regard 
him with small patience. My an- 
cestors have shed some of the 
richest blood in Normandy for his, 
and my own is ready to flow as 
freely for him ; but his apathy to pub- 
lic affairs, his want of energy, pro- 
vokes and sometimes alarms me.’ 

‘Hush! again urged Eugénie. 
‘You are, believe me, on danger- 
ous ground. You think you know 
the court; but your knowledge is 
not gained as mine is, by the resi- 
dence of a life within its exclusive 
circle. We must not, mon ami, 
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prolong this interview. There,’ she 
added, playfully extending her 
hand, ‘ you may kiss it for prac- 
tice, that you may be tolerably 
perfect at rehearsal to-night.’ 

‘Rehearsal to-night! exclaimed 
the young man, evidently much 
perplexed. 

‘Have you not heard of the 
play?’ replied Eugénie ; ‘ and that 
you are to be honoured by playing 
the role of my unhappy lover in 
the piece?’ 

‘I had not heard of it indeed, 
ma belle. You overwhelm me with 
joy. But the duke—why is he not 
chosen? Were I in his place, no 
other man should even act the part 
of lover to my Eugénie.’ 

* You forget, mon ami, that it is 
all-sufficient if “la reine le veut ;” 
but in this instance her majesty 
condescended to give me her rea- 
son for her choice. She said that 
though the duke was an admirable 
person (mind, I quote Aer words), 
she was sure he had no more idea 
of acting than her lap-dog; but that 
you were the beau-ideal of a lover.’ 

‘And, ma belle, her majesty 
shall not find herself mistaken.’ 

With these words the imprudent 
De Meérival, elated with the infor- 
mation he had just received, caught 
the astonished girl in his arms, 
and imprinted a fervent kiss on the 
lips which had uttered the charm- 
ing news. 

* Adieu, monsieur,’ said Mdlle. 
de Valencourt with greatly offend- 
ed dignity ; ‘you forget yourself. 
Permit me to retire.’ 

‘Not till you have forgiven my 
great presumption,’ urged De Méni- 
val; ‘and then, beloved one, not 
adieu, but an au revoir.’ 

The young lady vouchsafed no 
reply, and without deigning to be- 
stow one glance upon her penitent 
lover, swept grandly down the 
broad marble steps leading from 
the pavilion, and proceeded to- 
wards the palace, while he watched 
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her graceful figure till hidden from 
his gaze by the thick foliage, and 
until the rustle of her silk robe no 
longer made music to his ear. 

With the departure of Eugénie 
de Valencourt much of De Méri- 
val’s confidence began to evapor- 
ate. No longer distracted by the 
fascination of her presence, he was 
able to appreciate more correctly 
the difficulties of his position ; for 
though his birth was unexception- 
able and his expectations good, his 
actual means were not more than 
sufficient to support his military 
rank. How, then, would Eugé- 
nie’s father receive his pretensions? 
And as to the queen, she would 
simply consider them ridiculous. 
Brave, handsome, chivalrous as he 
was, he had attracted her ma- 
jesty’s attention, and had been fre- 
quently included in the select par- 
ties at the Little Trianon; but the 
daughter of Maria Theresa was not 
likely to regard a mere love-affair 
as sufficient excuse for opposing 
parental authority. 

At their first meeting instantane- 
ous, but no less unconquerable, 
love had taken possession of this 
young man for Eugénie de Valen- 
court. Subsequent opportunities 
had not only deepened the impres- 
sion on his part, but she had all 
unconsciously yielded to reciprocal 
feelings. It may, then, be well 
imagined how dismayed she was 
when first informed by her father 
of his promise to the duke. It was 
then that she discovered the secret 
of her own heart; and though she 
had schooled herself into tolerable 
calmness during her interview with 
her lover, she paid dearly for the 
effort when alone ; and it was not 
until a. violent fit of weeping had 
relieved her over-wrought feelings 
that she was able to summon her 
maid to dress her for the even- 
ing. 

In the mean time Henri de Méri- 
val paced the many-coloured mar- 
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ble floor of the pavilion in deep 
meditation. 

‘If, he thought, ‘I could but be 
quite sure that she loves me, my 
way would be comparatively clear. 
But, alas! she cannot feel the faint- 
est spark of the flame which con- 
sumes my very being, or she could 
not even think of her marriage with 
another. Else I would dare— yes, I 
would urge the only plan which 
presents itself to my harassed brain. 
Yes, flight alone can save her from 
the detestable mockery of this 
worldly marriage, which must con- 
sign her to utter misery. But in 
vain I have endeavoured to inspire 
my beloved one with the courage 
I try to feel, when even my ardent 
hopes begin to fail—’ 

Suddenly he thought of the play. 
In his excitement he exclaimed 
aloud : 

‘Am I then forgetting that glori- 
ous opportunity? Courage, mon 
ami! You are more of a fool than 
I take you for if you fail to take 
advantage of it, and by that means 
discover the true state of your be- 
loved one’s heart. Courage, De 
Mérival! Faint heart never won 
fair lady yet.’ 

Considerably comforted by the 
reflections embodied in this some- 
what hackneyed proverb, this ar- 
dent lover repaired to his quarters 
to prepare for the rehearsal. 

By eight that evening a select 
circle, composed only of those per- 
sons who were to take part in the 
play, assembled in the largest saloon 
of the Little Trianon, and awaited 
the entrance of the queen. Present- 
ly the doors of the ante-room were 
thrown open, and Marie Antoin- 
ette, accompanied by her friend the 
lovely Princesse de Lamballe, en- 
tered, more simply attired than any 
lady present, in her favourite white; 
she eclipsed them all inthe radiance 
of her beauty, for even Eugénie de 
Valencourt, who under other cir- 
cumstances might well have borne 
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the comparison, was this evening 
looking so pallid that her loveliness 
was clouded as with a veil. 

Gracefully saluting those of her 
guests whom she had not previously 
seen that day, the queen seated 
herself, the buzz of conversation 
which had been momentarily inter- 
rupted by her entrance was resum- 
ed while coffee was served; after 
which her majesty desired that the 
business of the evening should 
commence, and then preceded her 
guests across the moonlit gardens 
to the elegant temple of the Muses, 
which was situated at the end of 
one of those ‘ leafy arcades’ which 
intersected the grounds of the little 
palace. 

As in the present day amateurs 
in the histrionic art are seldom well 
suited to the parts assigned to them, 
so it was with those engaged in 
these royal theatricals. There could 
be no doubt that the queen had 
mistaken hers ; indeed, that royal 
lady is said to have been but an in- 
different actress, fond as she was of 
acting. In this instance there was 
no possibility of disguise for those 
noble features, that regal deport- 
ment, under the garb of a grisette. 
Even if she had been capable of 
assuming the manner belonging to 
such a part, many of the other char- 
acters were equally defective; there 
were, however, two notable excep- 
tions: these were Eugénie de Val- 
encourt, as the unhappy heroine of 
the piece, and her unfortunate 
lover, played by De Mérival. Their 
great superiority was not apparent 
until later, as on this occasion the 
parts were merely read, and Eugénie 
scarcely succeeded in making her- 
self audible. 

‘Mademoiselle is apparently 
overcome by the heat,’ observed 
De Meérival aloud, as soon as an 
interval occurred in which their 
presence was not required on the 
Stage ; ‘permit me to recommend 
a turn on the terrace.’ 
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Eugénie passively consented, not 
daring to trust her voice to refuse. 

The western sky was still rosy 
with the lingering glory of a mag- 
nificent sunset when the moon’s 
mild radiance had begun ‘to tip with 
silver all the fruit-tree-tops,’ gradu- 
ally bathing the whole lovely scene 
in a flood of refulgent light, when 
De Mérivallured his fair companion 
from the terrace to the beauteous 
English garden, which is said to 
have been laid out after the tasteful 
design of Marie Antoinette herself. 
This garden,which skirted two sides 
of the little palace, was a perfect 
wilderness of sweets; the endless 
variety of rare trees, the thickly- 
flowering shrubs, and the all-sur- 
rounding luxuriant foliage, made 
it a deliciously secluded spot for 
lovers. Thither was Eugénie led by 
De Mérival. As they wandered in 
these fragrant paths, he artfully re- 
presented to her mind’s eye two 
pictures: the first, dismal as a scene 
from Dante’s /nferno, of her future 
life with the duke; the other, all 
bright and glowing, of what might 
be the lot of lovers united in the 
bloom of youth and love and joy. 
Thus conversing, or rather one 
speaking, the other listening, they 
traversed the winding paths through 
a thicket of roses, myrtle, and jas- 
mine, until the distant sounds from 
the orchestra roused them from 
their blissful dream ; and they were 
constrained to return in haste, to 
join the groups who were chatting 
on the terrace in front ofthe theatre. 

The sketch here drawn of this 
evening may serve for the others 
which were devoted to the rehears- 
als ; and it being the custom of the 
queen’s guests to wander at their 
pleasure through the lovely grounds 
during the warm summer-nights, the 
lovers in so doing excited no par- 
ticular attention. As to the duke, he 
was still detained at the Austrian 
court ; but as his absence was not 
expected to be of long duration, it 
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was only natural for an ardent lover 
like De Mérival to make the best 
use of his opportunities, till he was 
at length convinced that his affec- 
tion was returned by her to whom 
he had given the love which can be 
experienced but once in this life. 

When Eugénie de Valencourt 
quite comprehended that De Méri- 
val actually contemplated an elope- 
ment as the only means to effect 
their marriage, the utter hopeless- 
ness of the project struck upon her 
with dismay, and for a short time 
she could not help giving way to 
the emotion which his words had 
excited. 

‘It is more than I dare think of, 
even for you, De Mérival,’ she fal- 
tered. ‘ Remember that I have no 
less than three formidable powers 
arrayed against me: my father, 
whose heart is set upon this mar- 
riage ; the duke, who counts upon it 
at least as settled ; and our sweet 
queen, who feels, I know, the great- 
est pleasure in promoting an event 
which she considers so advantage- 
ous to me.’ 

‘Eugénie,’ exclaimed De Mérival, 
* you can have no conception of a 
passion like mine if you can thus 
calmly think of the feelings of 
others! But I see you are alarmed, 
distressed ; you consider my plan 
impracticable.’ 

‘Indeed, indeed I do, mon ami. 
As I have before told you, the life 
at court is one requiring the utmost 
circumspection. Much of its punc- 
tilio is dispensed with here at Tria- 
non ; at Versailles or Paris we shall 
never be alone for a single mo- 
ment.’ 

‘ The more reason that we should 
take advantage of the precious mo- 
ments now given to us; unless, in- 
deed, I am presuming too much, 
Eugénie, in asking you to give up 
rank and wealth like the duke’s for 
a poor soldier like myself.’ 

* You know too well, De Mérival, 
that I should think no sacrifice too 
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great for your love; but I assure 
you an elopement from the pa- 
lace would be an absolute impos- 
sibility, even for the most humble 
person in the royal service; for one 
in my position the esclandre would 
be too dreadful to think of ? 

Theseconversations were notcal- 
culated to make the lovers very 
hopeful for the future, but they con- 
tinued to enjoy the present con- 
solations to the utmost. 

After numerous rehearsals, the 
play was performed before a bril- 
liant audience. The queen had used 
all her blandishments to induce the 
king to be present ; and though on 
former occasions the royal family 
and their immediateattendants only 
had been invited, on this evening 
invitations had been extended to 
the officers of the body-guard and 
the equerries of the king and prin- 
ces. ‘Thus the present assembly was 
the largest that had yet taken place 
in the exclusive salons of the Little 
Trianon. It was arranged that the 
play should be followed by dancing, 
for which a temporary ball-room 
had been erected, the rooms of the 
queen’s little palace not being suit- 
able for that purpose. The arrange- 
ments were superintended by Marie 
Antoinette herself, as she wished to 
do honour to the king, whom she 
considered her guest at Trianon. 

The spirits of Mdlle. de Valen- 
court had improved much with 
each rehearsal. No doubt her 
success in the character she had 
assumed contributed to this effect ; 
but there was also a well of happi- 
ness at her heart, the depth of which 
she did not care to fathom so long 
as the surface remained tranquil ; 
so, like her lover, she gave herself 
up to the enjoyment of the blissful 
present. 

The elegant little theatre was 
completely filled; and the scene was 
unusually exciting, when, on the ap- 
pearance of the queen, all present 
rose to give her a hearty reception ; 
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she gracefully acknowledging the 
applause, until the musicians began 
the symphony which preceded the 
song of the lovely vivanditre. 

One of Marie Antoinette’s many 
charms was a rich and melodious 
voice, which had been carefully 
trained by the celebrated Sacchini ; 
she also took lessons of Caillot, an 
opera-singer of that time, who in- 
structed the royal corps dramatique 
in the art of acting. 

It is not intended here to de- 
scribe the play; it being sufficient to 
state that the performance of the 
hero and heroine was nearly per- 
fection. Mdlle. de Valencourt prov- 
ed herself to be possessed of great 
natural talent, and had well profited 
by the lessons of her lover. Their 
particular scenes were worked up 
to a pitch of intensity which held 
the audience spell-bound ; and it 
was well for their success that the 
climax had taken place before an 
unexpected arrival caused some stir 
in the royal box. 

The Duc de Clarinville, for it 
was he, had arrived in Paris shortly 
after the king’s departure for Tria- 
non; and conceiving it to be his 
duty to follow his majesty, he al- 
lowed himself but little repose be- 
fore he was again en route, and ar- 
rived on the scene of the court 
festivities at the moment when the 
unhappy princess on the stage lay 
fainting in the arms of her lover; 
while he, bending over her uncon- 
scious form, vainly tried to revive 
her with a last impassioned kiss 
before resigning her for ever. 

The duke, unwilling to disturb 
his majesty, remained at the far- 
thest extremity of the box until the 
descent of the curtain divided the 
performers from the spectators. 

Eugénie de Valencourt, unac- 
customed to the glare of the foot- 
lights, scarcely saw the audience; 
but De Mérival, who was compara- 
tively an old stager, was perfectly 
well able even to distinguish indi- 
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viduals, and he had at once per- 
ceived the entrance of the duke. He 
determined not to mention his dis- 
covery to Eugénie until she had 
somewhat recovered from the fa- 
tigue and excitement she had un- 
dergone. His precaution was, how- 
ever, useless, for the queen, having 
been informed of the new arrival, 
immediately left the group with 
whom she was conversing, and in 
the most gracious manner congratu- 
lated her young favourite upon the 
happy event. 

*I do not know,’ said her ma- 
jesty, smiling, ‘ how long Monsieur 
le Duc has been present, but I 
hope he has at least witnessed your 
last scene.’ 

Taken thus by surprise, Eugénie 
turned deathly pale, and would 
have sunk to the ground but for De 
Mérival’s timely aid. Again he 
bent over her, now in real anxiety; 
but this time no tender endear- 
ments could be permitted to recall 
her to life and love. He could 
only support her to her dressing- 
room, and there resign her to the 
care of her attendants. 

The amiable queen was much 
concerned at having been the cause 
of the young lady’s illness, and 
blamed herself for her abrupt an- 
nouncement of the duke’s return. 

‘I ought to have remembered,’ 
she observed, ‘ that sudden joy is 
sometimes as injurious in its effects 
as grief.” And she would not re- 
tire to change her dress until she 
had ascertained that Mdlle. de 
Valencourt had nearly recovered. 

One person, whose anxiety at 
first had even surpassed that of the 
queen, experienced, after this fa- 
vourable account, a revulsion of 
feeling so full of triumphant joy 
that his countenance and bearing 
became as those of some young 
conqueror; yet De Meérival had no 
very reasonable cause for this ex- 
ultation. His powerful rival was 


again at hand, and all his own op- 
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portunities for enjoying the society 
of her he loved, excepting in pub- 
lic, were over. The delicious 
moonlight rambles in the umbrage- 
ous gardens of the Little Trianon 
surrounding the theatre, the excit- 
ing scenes there, which had enabled 
him in glowing language and im- 
passioned verse to pour forth the 
real sentiments of his heart,—all 
these were at an end, and it be- 
hoved him, after all this rapture, to 
meet its lovely object with the 
calm demeanour of a mere friend. 

It was well that a considerable 
interval was allowed for change of 
dress between the termination of 
the play and the ball which suc- 
ceeded it, or De Mérival, accom- 
plished actor as he was, would per- 
haps scarcely have been equal to 
this new part. As to Eugénie, her 
agitation was only repressed by 
that habitual self-command which 
becomes second nature to those 
who live at court. 

As she entered the saloon, in 
which De Mérival anxiously await- 
ed her, he advanced to meet her ; 
but while he was for a moment de- 
tained by a friend, one who con- 
sidered himself better entitled to 
her notice approached to conduct 
her to a seat, and at once placed 
himself at her side. Though ex- 
cessively annoyed, De Mérival still 
felt that ordinary politeness allow- 
ed him to inquire after the health 
of a lady who had so recently 
fainted in his arms ; and having re- 
ceived an encouraging reply to his 
compliments upon the restoration 
of her good looks, he joined in 
conversation with the betrothed 
pair. 

The duke, quite unconscious that 
he addressed a rival, congratulated 
De Meérival with much politeness 
upon the success he had achieved 
that evening. 

‘ Your talent is, I hear, perfectly 
marvellous for an amateur,’ he ob- 
served. 
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‘You do me too much honour, 
Monsieur le Duc. I can only at- 
tribute my success to this young 
lady, whose fine conception of her 
part could not but inspire me, and 
was truly marvellous in one who 
has had so much less experience 
than myself’ 

‘You have, then, been accus- 
tomed to take part in theatrical 
performances?’ said the duke. 

‘Ah, yes, frequently before I 
had the honour of joining her ma- 
jesty’s corps dramatique.’ 

‘ Really ! replied the duke ; ‘ her 
majesty appears to have set a 
fashion which has found its way 
into all classes of society; but, 
entre nous, 1 prefer seeing a good 
play acted by professional people ; 
and I agree with the king in not 
much admiring even royal private 
theatricals.’ 

‘I am sure his majesty seemed 
delighted on this occasion,’ ex- 
claimed Eugénie, with warmth. 

The duke was suddenly struck 
with this deviation from her usual 
calm manner, and turning towards 
her beheld her downcast eyes and 
heightened complexion with some 
alarm. Was she not taking rather 
too much interest in the subject, 
and might not her companion be 
the cause of it? Reflecting thus, 
he sarcastically remarked : 

‘You would really make your 
fortune at the Francais, Monsieur 
de Mérival !” 

‘You are too flattering, Monsieur 
le Duc,’ replied the young man 
thus addressed; ‘but I consider 
myself infinitely more fortunate in 
belonging to the Theatre Royal 
Trianon; otherwise Mdlle. de Val- 
encourt might possibly have fallen 
into the hands of one who could 
not act better than her majesty’s 
lap-dog!’ 

Eugénie started in dismay, and 
forgetting that the queen had not 
yet entered the ballroom, looked 
hastily around, fearing she might 
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be within hearing of this bold re- 
petition of her own words; but at 
this moment the pages announced 
the approach of their majesties, who 
immediately followed with their 
suite. 

Brilliant as the scene was, the 
exceeding loveliness of Marie An- 
toinette was the centre of attrac- 
tion. That loveliness has been so 
often described that it may appear 
superfluous to allude to it more 
particularly; but the pen lingers 
upon the subject of those dazzling 
charms which were destined to be 
so evanescent. History tells us 
that ‘to the rich chestnut-coloured 
hair, burnished with gold, and the 
brilliant complexion of a northern 
beauty, she united all the graces 
and animation of the south. Her 
face was a perfect oval, and her 
expressive countenance was ren- 
dered remarkably characteristic by 
the fine forehead, the delicately- 
formed aquiline nose, and the full 
lips of her race, the penetrating 
glance of her beauteous blue eyes, 
the sweetness of her smile ; and the 
striking elegance and dignity of 
her carriage, while they completed 
the loveliness of the woman, com- 
manded universal homage for the 
queen.’ 

Beauty even like hers was en- 
hanced by the elegance of her 
dress. Rich white brocade, thread- 
ed with silver, fell in heavy folds 
over the hoops, which could not 
disguise her graceful figure ; costly 
lace was festooned round her train 
with diamond stars ; the same pre- 
cious gems flashed in her hair, 
sparkled in her delicate ears, and 
encircled the fair neck and arms, 
So justly celebrated for their match- 
less form. At this time Marie An- 
toinette had attained the twenty- 
third year of her age, the eighth of 
marriage ; and though she had not 
yet given an heir to the throne, she 
had become the mother of a prin- 
cess, whose birth had been hailed 
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with delight by the nation, and had 
greatly increased the popularity of 
the queen. She had escaped the ex- 
treme danger which had menaced 
her life on that auspicious occa- 
sion, and, after a few months of 
comparative retirement, had come 
forth among her subjects with 
health restored and beauty irradi- 
ated with the joys of her long-de- 
layed maternity. 

Could human foresight have then 
discerned the faintest chance of the 
dreadful doom which awaited this 
hapless princess, surely the most 
devoted of her friends would have 
wished the supreme moment which 
restored her to their prayers had 
rather been her last on earth. But 
no such fatal prescience at that time 
disturbed the gaiety of the French 
court, which, under the influence 
of the young queen, had in a great 
measure thrown off the trammels 
of the excessive and irksome cere- 
monial of the preceding reign, and 
enjoyed to the utmost the novel 
pleasures and more simple code of 
manners which she had introduced. 

To return to Eugénie de Valen- 
court. This young lady had no 
sooner been relieved by the queen’s 
entrance from her late alarm than 
she was involved in another diffi- 
culty. Before the return of the 
duke, she had promised her hand 
for the first dance to De Mérival ; 
now, as a matter of course, it was 
claimed by the fiancé, while each mo- 
ment she dreaded being reminded 
of her promise by the former. 
Again, however, the queen uncon- 
sciously rescued her by sending 
for the duke and herself to join in 
the first dance with her majesty. 
The royal command of course set- 
tled the matter, and De Mérival’s 
only consolation was derived from 
Eugénie’s sigh of regret as she rose 
to obey it. 

The duke, though no longer 
young, was, like most Frenchmen, 
an elegant dancer; and as De Meri- 
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val watched the pair with envious 
eyes, he could not but confess that 
the lady had found in him an ad- 
mirable partner for the dance, if 
not for life. 

It was at length over; and then, 
to the indescribable relief of De 
Mérival, one of the pages brought 
a message from the queen desiring 
the attendance of the duke, who 
was thus compelled to leave his 
fair partner, and for a considerable 
interval, as the queen had much to 
hear from one who had so recently 
quitted the court of her beloved 
mother. 

The opportunity was not to be 
lost; De Mérival at once claimed 
the hand of Eugénie, carefully 
choosing their places as far as pos- 
sible from the surveillance of the 
duke. 

‘At last, my Eugénie! he ex- 
claimed. ‘I will now try to forget 
my recent sufferings. ‘They have 
been almost equal to those of our 
vis-A4-vis. Do you see that unfortun- 
ate trying to listen politely to his 
hideous partner, while his eyes are 
fixed upon a woman, lovely as an an- 
gel, at the upper end of the room?’ 

‘Certainly,’ she replied; ‘ you 
mean the Comte F—-; and it is 
our lovely queen who distracts his 
attention from his companion ; but 
that is not surprising, she enchants 
every one.’ 

‘She does, ma belle! But this 
unhappy man — listen — he loves 
her, sickens for her, is dying of 
his hopeless passion ! 

‘Ah, le pauvre garcon!’ sighed 
Eugénie. 

* Poor, Eugénie ! I should count 
myself rich indeed had that sigh 
been for me. Why should you feel 
so much for him? You are not 
usually so compassionate.’ 

‘How can you ask the ques- 
tion?’ she replied. ‘Such a pas- 
sion! So utterly hopeless? 

‘Thanks, dearest; a thousand 
thanks,’ exclaimed De Mérival, ‘for 
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that admission. You do not pity 
me, then, because mine is not hope- 
less. Thank Heaven,’ headded fer- 
vently, ‘ that the fair face I love is 
not flushed with the blood of 
royalty ? 

Eugénie could not help smiling 
at the readiness of her lover to 
give a significance to her words 
which they were not intended to 
convey. While her heart was agi- 
tated by the most conflicting emo- 
tions, she saw her father happy 
and proud of her position, the duke 
counting unsuspectingly upon her 
fidelity to their contract, the queen 
anticipating with pleasure a mar- 
riage which would place her young 
friend nearer to her person. How 
was she to act? She could not 
gratify the wishes of her own heart 
without giving intense pain to those 
whom she dearly loved ; she could 
not sacrifice herself to please them 
without wrecking the happiness of 
one who was, she now felt, far 
dearer to her than all. 

De Mérival anxiously watched 
her speaking countenance, and at 
the conclusion of the dance led her 
into one of the conservatories, 
where he knew they were likely to 
be free from interruption; it open- 
ed from a small apartment at the 
end of the suite, its entrance being 
concealed by silk draperies corre- 
sponding with the colour of the 
walls; it might therefore be easily 
overlooked by those who were not 
well acquainted with the interior 
of the palace. It was probably to 
this circumstance that the lovers 
were indebted forthe next half-hour 
of charming, if somewhat danger- 
ous, dual solitude. In this fragrant 
retreat, tall orange-trees, laden at 
once with their virginal blossoms 
and ripe golden fruit, flowering 
myrtles, and rare exotics filled the 
air with delicious odours. The 
gentle rippling of a fountain in a 
marble basin, and the thrilling 
notes of the nightingales in the 
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surrounding groves, were the only 
sounds which mingled with the 
murmur of their voices. 

‘ Eugénie, my only love! whis- 
pered De Mérival, ‘the crisis is at 
hand. This night must decide our 
fate. May I seek your father and—’ 

*O no, no!’ she vehemently ex- 
claimed ; ‘I dare not permit such 
a thing. Why, O why, De Mérival, 
did you cross my path? Before I 
knew you I was content to obey 
him, to gratify the kind and gra- 
cious queen ; now, alas! the sacrifice 
will be— 

‘Will be! interrupted her im- 
petuous companion. ‘It shall ne- 
ver be while I have breath to say 
so? 

‘ Believe me, O believe me,’ she 
gasped, ‘there is no remedy.’ 

‘Will you at least hear my pro- 
posal, Eugénie?’ 

‘It can do no harm to hear it,’ 
she murmured. 

‘My beloved one, I fear you 
must think it great presumption on 
my part to lay my humble fortunes 
at your feet; yet— 

‘This is ungenerous, De Mérival ; 
you know that your fortunes, what- 
ever they may be, do not influence 
me in the least.’ 

‘I do know it, my Eugénie; 
otherwise I would resign you to my 
rival without a murmur. But now, 
when you have (if inadvertently) 
shown me that your heart’s price- 
less treasure is not his, great 
Heaven, how can you expect me 
to despair ? 

She could not answer him. 

‘May I, then, proceed with my 
proposal, Eugénie?’ 

‘As you please,’ she sighed; ‘ it 
can make no difference ; but I may 
only hear you as a friend.’ 

‘ As a friend, Eugénie! You will 
probably deem me ungrateful, but 
I absolutely decline the offer.’ 

‘I fear you are very difficult to 
please, mon ami.’ 

‘I am, indeed,’ he replied; ‘for 
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I assure you that no earthly dis- 
tinction—no heavenly blessing — 
would satisfy me without the one 
I covet, and that is certainly not 
the friendship you speak of. But 
this flattering offer of yours, ma 
belle, has distracted my thoughts, 
and the precious moments are fly- 
ing while we discuss an impossi- 
bility. I have much to tell you ; 
too much to be said here. Where 
can we meet again? Do you know 
the queen’s plans for to-morrow?’ 

* Yes ; she proposes a féte cham- 
pétre at F—. We are to drive 
thither early, before the heat of the 
day, and spend some hours in the 
forest.’ 

‘Her majesty certainly has the 
most charming ideas,’ exclaimed 
the sanguine lover. ‘And the 
duke?’ 

‘O, he attends the king to 
Paris, who certainly would not en- 
joy his dinner a/ fresco.’ 

‘ Capital ! I will, then, postpone 
my communication till we meet 
to-morrow at F—; for now, my 
loveliest, we really must leave this 
little paradise, and return to the 
world. We can go round by the 
terrace.’ 

So saying, he drew Eugénie’s 
mantilla carefully over her head, 
its exquisite lace thus shading a 
face suffused with blushes, and led 
her forth into the moonlight. Lin- 
gering there, he continued to ques- 
tion his now passive companion. 

*I suppose you do not travel in 
her majesty’s carriage?’ he inquired. 

‘What would Madame lEti- 
quette say to such a question?’ re- 
plied Eugénie. 

* Madame I’Etiquette! Is she a 
figurative or an actual personage ?” 

‘ Quite actual, I assure you,’ said 
Eugénie ; ‘ but is it possible you do 
not know the queen’s name for old 
Madame de Noailles?” 

‘What, that old countess for 
whom I have so insurmountable an 
aversion? It is a splendid name 
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for her; but surely she is not to be 
of the party to-morrow ?” 

‘It is her place to attend her 
majesty everywhere, and she has 
never been known to give up her 
privilege, I assure you.’ 

‘I will try to induce her to do 
so on this occasion at all events,’ 
said De Mérival ; ‘that is, if I can 
obtain an interview with the old 
lady.’ 

‘It will be difficult,’ replied 
Eugénie ; ‘but stay, she walks on 
the terrace here every morning 
from ten till eleven.’ 

‘Most fortunate! just in time 
for me to take a turn too before 
parade. Leave Madame de No- 
ailles to me, ma belle. I prophecy 
that she will not attend the queen 
to-morrow.’ 

Eugénie had not time to ask for 
an explanation of his design, as 
they had now arrived at one of the 
entrances to the palace, from which 
they had been too long absent. 
Shortly after their return, Eugénie 
was sought by her affianced lover, 
and she spoke no more that night 
to her secretly-chosen one. 

Punctually at ten o'clock the fol- 
lowing morning, a stately old lady, 
attended by a servant in the royal 
livery leading an over-fed lapdog, 
made her appearance on the ter- 
race. She had twice slowly tra- 
versed its length, when a young 
officer of the body-guard was seen 
advancing towards her, the pair 
being watched by a young lady 
from an upper window, where she 
was screened from observation by 
a lace curtain. 

‘A lovely morning for your pro- 
menade, madame,’ he remarked, 
having saluted her with profound 
respect. 

‘It is certainly, monsieur; but 
it is almost impossible to enjoy it 
after the late hours we have been 
keeping here lately ; it is absolutely 
killing me, I protest,’ grumbled the 
old lady. 
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‘Ah, that is very sad !’ he replied ; 
‘and I greatly fear the proposed 
excursion for to-day will prove no 
less fatiguing to you.’ 

‘I fear so, indeed, monsieur. It 
is a terribly long drive to F—, and 
I know of no suitable place there 
for refreshment, though I hear we 
do not return until the evening.’ 

‘Has not madame been inform- 
ed, then, that we dine a/ fresco in 
the forest ?” 

‘Mon Dieu! exclaimed the 
countess, much excited. ‘Do you 
really mean that we are to dine 
upon the grass, like shopkeepers 
out for a holiday ?” 

*So I am informed, madame ; 
but rather, let us say, like the 
charming parties Boccaccio de- 
scribes in the Decameron, who 
never appeared to suffer from the 
effects of dew or damp, as I fear 
we shall.’ 

‘Damp, monsieur! almost 
screamed the old lady. ‘I know 
nothing about your Decameron 
parties, but I do know that I pre- 
fer dining sensibly at table to the 
risk of cold and rheumatism. Dieu 
des dieux! think of her majesty’s 
imprudence, so lately recovered, 
too !’ 

De Mérival, for it was he, made 
no reply, but gravely shook his 
head and sighed. 

‘I see, monsieur, you are dis- 
creet, though no doubt you are 
agreed with me. I ought to attend 
her majesty, but really I do not see 
why I should risk my life too. 
Monsieur, I shall not attend the 
queen to-day. 

‘ Francois,’ screamed the count- 
ess to the man who had just put 
down the fat lapdog, ‘take Mi- 
gnonne up directly; she has walked 
too far.’ Then, turning to De 
Mérival, she thanked him for his 
caution. ‘It is to you, monsieur, 
I am indebted for a most fortunate 
escape, as, without your informa- 
tion, I should most certainly have 
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been involved in this imprudent 
affair.’ 

She made him a ceremonious 
curtsey and left him; while he, 
glancing up to the window where 
the young lady had been seated, 
caught a glimpse of a retreating 
figure, whose graceful contour 
could not be mistaken by him. 

It is almost needless to say that 
the attendance of Madame de No- 
ailles was graciously dispensed with 
by the queen, and soon afterwards 
the royal party, with a numerous 
retinue, left the palace for F—. 

Many of the gentlemen were on 
horseback; but De Mérival con- 
trived to secure a seat in the 
caléche occupied by the maids-of- 
honour, whom he greatly enter- 
tained with his graphic account of 
the morning’s téte-A-téte with the 
august Madame Il’Etiquette. <A 
long but charming drive termin- 
ated in a picturesque part of the 
forest, where a silvan recess of 
great beauty had been chosen be- 
forehand for the repast. There the 
thick soft moss was like a carpet 
of emerald velvet ; the interlacing 
trees formed a verdant canopy, ex- 
cluding the sun without impeding 
the circulation of the air; and the 
lovely weather made it perfectly 
safe for the refreshment and repose 
for which it had been selected. 
The excursion was pronounced a 
great success, no one enjoying it 
more, if so much, as the young 
queen herself, whose charming 
spirits diffused an atmosphere of 
unalloyed pleasure around her. 


PART II. 


THE party afterwards separated, 
to wander as they pleased through 
the forest glades. De Mérival and 
Eugénie soon found themselves se- 
cluded from all by a screen of mag- 
nificent beeches ; wild-flowers of 


every hue sprang from the soft turf 
on which they sat, and a sparkling 
rivulet at their feet cooled the air. 
It was here that De Mérival related 
the promised history of his life, to 
which his fair companion listened 
with the most intense interest. 

‘ Notwithstanding my devoted 
love for you, my Eugénie,’ he be- 
gan, ‘I should not have presumed 
even to make you acquainted with 
it were not my prospects better 
than they appear; still, though I 
am the undoubted heir to consider- 
able property, I fervently pray that 
the day may be distant which will 
give me possession.’ 

‘I always imagined,’ remarked 
Eugénie, ‘that you were an orphan.’ 

‘You are right,’ he replied ; ‘it 
is from my aunt Bérénice de Fon- 
tanges that I shall inherit this es- 
tate ; and when I tell you that, when 
a girl in the very bloom of her 
youth and beauty, she sacrificed 
the happiness of her life for my 
sake, you will not marvel, my love, 
that even for yours I cannot wish 
for the day that gives me my in- 
heritance. But for her, my more 
than mother, I should have been 
left a helpless child to the care, or 
rather neglect, of a father whose 
affections were buried in the tomb 
of his wife, and who, from the hour 
which made him at once a parent 
and a widower, could never be in- 
duced to notice me. It was then 
that the good Bérénice came like 
a guardian angel to the house of 
mourning ; she consoled the dying 
moments of her sister by promising 
to be a mother to her infant, and 
during the helpless grief of my fa- 
ther, took upon herself all the pain- 
ful duties which ensued. He sub- 
sequently entreated her to remain 
to superintend the household; so 
without regarding the sacrifice to 
herself, she left a cheerful home to 
become an inmate of our gloomy 
abode in a remote part of Nor- 
mandy. 
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‘ The fortunes of our family were 
then at a very low ebb ; for though 
we lived in the fine old castle which 
has descended to us from a long 
line of ancestors, war and other 
causes had so impoverished the 
family that it came to us in a very 
dilapidated state; but few of the 
apartments were habitable, and the 
beautiful chapel, which forms one 
tower, was then almost a ruin. 

‘My father’s death, which oc- 
curred when I was five years of 
age, left his young sister-in-law in a 
very responsible position ; but she 
did not shrink from its duties, and 
her first care was to investigate the 
state of our finances. The old 
steward, who had remained with 
our family through all its vicissi- 
tudes, finding that she meant busi- 
ness, gave her all the assistance 
she required ; and a system pro- 
mising something like order was 
established. The land, naturally so 
fertile, was in a deplorable state of 
neglect ; the farm-buildings were 
fallen into decay, the chapel actu- 
ally used as a granary: a state of 
affairs calculated to crush the ener- 
gies of an ordinary woman. But 
Bérénice was not dismayed; she 
was so much beloved by the poor 
for miles round the castle, thatmany 
labourers were found most willing 
to work for her with little remune- 
ration, in gratitude for herunwearied 
kindness to them and their families. 
In two years the produce of the 
land was doubled. Bérénice took 
care that those who had voluntarily 
given their aid should benefit by 
the result; and then, for her own 
reward, she turned her attention to 
the chapel. I can but just remem- 
ber the commencement of this la- 
borious work. Not being able to 
procure skilled workmen, its pro- 
gress was slow ; but when the thick 
coating of dirt which incrusted the 
walls, pillars, and floor yielded to 
their efforts to remove it, you may 
imagine the delight with which the 
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earnest young mistress beheld rich 
carvings and marbles beneath. The 
altar—tomb-shaped—was found, 
when disinterred from the mass of 
rubbish which had been accumu- 
lating upon it for years, a perfect 
gem ofart. As the work proceeded, 
Bérénice devoted all her leisure 
hours to the execution of elaborate 
embroidery, which she had learnt 
in her convent, to adorn it. But I 
am fatiguing you, ma belle, with 
all these details ? 

*O no, indeed, you are not,’ re- 
plied Eugénie ; ‘I am greatly inter- 
ested. Pray proceed.’ 

‘Ah, I do indeed hope you will 
some day take a personal interest 
in our chapel, my Eugénie !’ 

She started ; and in reply to her 
inquiring glance, he said passion- 
ately : 

‘I fervently hope so, for the 
sanctuary is prepared, the priest 
ready, the bridegroom all impa- 
tience ; they wait only the coming 
of the bride !” 

‘It would be mere affectation to 
appear to misunderstand you,’ she 
answered ; ‘ but you know too well 
why such expectations can never 
be realised ; still that does not pre- 
vent me wishing to hear your family 
history.’ 

Not very much discouraged, the 
young man proceeded : 

‘I will briefly pass over the happy 
yet eventful years which intervened 
between the seventh and fourteenth 
of my age; they were, of course, 
chiefly devoted to my education, 
which was superintended by Father 
Bertrand, our good priest and di- 
rector, my dear aunt ever taking 
the most encouraging interest in 
my progress. It was her wish that 
I should be trained to the priest- 
hood; but when she found that 
my own inclination was fixed upon 
the army, she consented to my 
wish, and my studies prepared me 
for the military college at which I 
was afterwards entered. 
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*It was, however, before I left 
home that the event occurred which 
disturbed the even tenor of our 
lives, and for ever saddened that 
of the amiable Bérénice. I have 
not yet described her, Eugénie ; 
I will now sketch her for you, as 
my memory brings her before me 
on that day which was to be her 
last happy one on earth. 

‘It was my fourteenth birthday ; 
so according to annual custom a 
little féte had been prepared in 
honour of the day. The few young 
friends we had within visiting dis- 
tance dined with us, and passed 
the evening in amusements suited 
to their age. Never had my poor 
aunt Bérénice looked more lovely 
than on that occasion in her simple 
white dress, and a few natural roses 
in her hair ; like many fair women, 
she appeared much younger than 
she was. Her petite yet well-pro- 
portioned figure was slight and girl- 
ish as ever; her redundant hair of 
pale gold was raised from her pure 
unruffled brow, and fell back in rich 
curls upon her shoulders ; the pen- 
sive expression of her large blue 
eyes would have been almost me- 
lancholy but for that which played 
upon her flexible lips; they natu- 
rally parted in smiles when she 
spoke, and a peculiarly sweet voice 
completed the charm she invariably 
inspired.” 

*I am sure I should love her,’ 
exclaimed Eugénie ; ‘ though if she 
were not so near a relative I should 
fancy you had left your heart with 
her in Normandy ! 

‘Yes, Eugénie, my whole heart 
was hers at the time of which I 
speak; she was to me mother, sis- 
ter, friend, all combined in one be- 
loved being. Asa youth I had none 
else to love; as a man I knew not 
that I could love more, until I be- 
held you, my queen! 

‘But to proceed with my story: 
our guests had just departed, and 
we, that is Bérénice and I, were 
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standing under the archway which 
forms the entrance to the castle— 
the night was as light as day with 
the mellow radiance of the harvest 
moon, and we were enjoying the 
balmy summer air, and gaily chat- 
ting over the incidents of the day— 
when the ring of a horse’s hoofs 
was heard upon the hard road. The 
unusual sound at so late an hour 
excited our curiosity, and we waited 
to see what direction it would take. 
It approached nearer, so near that 
it was evident the castle was the 
destination of the rider. A few mo- 
ments more he had entered the 
courtyard, and was speaking to 
one of the servants. My aunt’s 
voice trembled when she said, “Go, 
dear Henri, and inquire the man’s 
business ; I feel tired, and will re- 
turn to the drawing-room; come 
quickly to me there.” I obeyed, 
and brought her a letter marked 
immediate. She opened it with 
trembling hands; and when she 
glanced at the signature she turned 
pale as death, her whole frame was 
agitated, and I thought she was 
going to faint. I ran to Father 
Bertrand’s study, in the hope that 
he had not gone home, fortunately 
in time to prevent his departure. 
We hurried to Bérénice, and found 
her still poring upon the letter, too 
much absorbed in its contents to 
notice us; at length, to the good 
priest’s anxious questions, she re- 
plied by placing the letter in his 
hands. He read it through, then 
said these strange words : 

‘You must go to him, my daugh- 
ter, and if it will comfort you I will 
accompany you.” 

* “Comfort me, father!” she gasp- 
ed. “ Your counsels may drect me. 
Think for me, pray for me; for 
alas, I am incapable of thought o1 
prayer.” 

** My daughter, we will all pray 
for you. Go to your chamber and 
prepare for your journey while we 
are thus engaged.” 

KK 
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*So saying, he led her from the 
room, and left her with an old ser- 
vant who had been my nurse. He 
then desired me and the rest of the 
household to follow him to the 
chapel, where he offered up a so- 
lemn prayer for the dying. I was 
petrified. To whom could it refer? 
The servants were awe-struck ; their 
fears suggested their beloved and 
absent mistress. But when the ser- 
vice was over, Father Bertrand in- 
formed them that a dear friend of 
their lady was lying at the point of 
death, and that she was then pre- 
paring for the journey which was 
to take her to his bedside. 

‘You may imagine the profound 
astonishment which was mingled 
with my concern for the suffering 
Bérénice, and I entreated Father 
Bertrand to tell me all he knew of 
the matter. He promised to com- 
ply as soon as he had given the 
necessary orders for their departure. 

‘He then informed me that Béré- 
nice had been betrothed at the age 
of sixteen to her cousin Théodore 
de Fontanges, who had been hither- 
to so entirely regarded in the light 
of a brother by other members of 
the family, that the existence of a 
closer tie between these two had 
not been suspected until the affec- 
tions of the young pair were irre- 
vocably engaged. The friends on 
both sides were opposed to their 
union on account of their want ot 
fortune, and the only concession 
which could be obtained was con- 
sent to their marriage when Béré- 
nice should be of age, if at that 
time Théodore were in a position 
to maintain her. The lovers then 
parted with sanguine hopes for the 
future, though Théodore left to 
join his regiment, then daily ex- 
pecting orders for active service. 

‘ During the time of probation a 
constant correspondence had been 
kept up between the lovers, and 
this, with occasional meetings, had 
sustained their attachment in all 


its original fervour; while the young 
soldier’s almost miraculous re- 
covery after being severely wound- 
ed bound them to each other in 
all but indissoluble union. Ar- 
rangements were even pending for 
this, and their marriage was to have 
taken place very shortly, when the 
untimely death of my young mo- 
ther called her sister from joy to 
sorrow ; and having once taken her 
place in our home, she found so 
much to detain her, that her fre- 
quently postponed return to her 
own ended in her permanent resid- 
ence with us. In the mean time, 
Théodore, wearied with these de- 
lays, accepted a military post under 
Marshal de Saxe, which gave him 
ample occupation, and took him 
from the scenes of his promised 
happiness. 

‘Still the betrothed pair continued 
to correspond as frequently as cir- 
cumstances would permit, and the 
ever faithful Théodore agreed to 
wait until Bérénice thought it con- 
sistent with her duty to marry. 
This time had arrived. I was on 
the point of leaving home for col- 
lege, and all our affairs were ina 
prosperous state; yet Father Ber- 
trand alone knew that Bérénice 
was anticipating with unspeakable 
happiness the fulfilment of her long- 
cherished hopes when this fatal 
letter dashed them to the ground. 
It was written by a stranger, and 
stated that the sick gentleman was 
lying at a roadside inn near Bay- 
eaux in a most dangerous condi- 
tion, he having travelled too soon 
for a recently-healed wound (the 
existence of which he had con- 
cealed from Bérénice), and thus 
occasioned severe hemorrhage, 
which had brought him to the 
verge of dissolution. 

** And now, my son,” said the 
good priest, “ take leave of your 
afflicted aunt, as we must start at 
daybreak, which you see is close 
at hand.” 


— aes 
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‘IT ran to her chamber, and was 
instantly admitted. I was deeply 
grieved at the sad change which 
had passed over her in one short 
hour—the countenance, so recently 
beaming with smiles, now fixed and 
rigid; all trace of colour gone from 
herfair face ; her lightevening-dress 
already replaced by a travelling- 
cloak, and a black veil covered 
the bright hair so lately wreathed 
with flowers. She received my kiss 
in silence; then taking my arm, 
begged me to conduct her to the 
carriage. As soon as the old-fash- 
ioned chariot drove up, I placed 
her in it, Father Bertrand followed, 
and in another minute they were 
gone, leaving me gazing after them 
as one in a dream. 

‘With them, Eugénie, went much 
of the happiness of my young life; 
for I never again beheld the bright 
Bérénice of my youth. A week 
later she returned, a sorrow-stricken 
woman, mental suffering traced in 
every feature of her once serene 
face, her golden hair completely 
hidden by the veil of a sister of 
mercy, her deep mourning robes 
also fashioned like those of a nun. 
She had joined the order dedicated 
to the “Sorrows of our Lady” as 
a lay sister; but this I heard after- 
wards from Father Bertrand, with all 
particulars of her bereavement.’ 

De Meérival here paused, and 
his companion, fearing he intend- 
ed to finish his recital at this point, 
begged him to proceed. He smiled 
assent, and continued thus: 

‘When they reached the inn, the 
agitation of Bérénice became al- 
most uncontrollable. 

*“ Does he live?” she gasped, 
gazing imploringly at the hostess, 
who had come to the carriage door. 

*“ Madame is in time,” was the 
reply. 

‘Then Bérénice, mastering her 
emotion, requested to be taken at 
once to the invalid’s room. This 
the good woman promised, if ma- 
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dame would swallow a little wine 
—a precaution much needed after 
a journey of thirty miles over a 
cross-country. She then followed 
her guide to an upper chamber, 
accompanied by Father Bertrand, 
who has assured me that, accus- 
tomed as he was to scenes of dis- 
tress, nothing had ever affected him 
like that mournful meeting. The 
sick man was lying on his back 
with closed eyes, the dark hair 
tossed from his brow, the white 
skin drawn over the noble features, 
the lips bloodless. <A sister of 
mercy, who sat beside the bed, 
quietly rose, and signed to Béré- 
nice to take her place. The slight 
movement roused the invalid; he 
opened his eyes, looked full in the 
face he loved sowell. Then sigh- 
ing, wearily said : 

*« Let me not wake from this 
happy dream.” 

* You shall not, my Théodore,” 
whispered Bérénice. “I have come 
to stay with you to nurse you.” 

*“ Ves, I know,” he replied. “I 
often call you Bérénice ; but you 
are Sister Agnes, for all that.” 

‘ This was too much for her; she 
had been prepared for bodily ill- 
ness, but not that his mind should 
wander. She turned with unnatural 
calmness, and asked how long he 
had been thus. 

** Only, madame, since he sent 
for you,” was the reply. “ His great 
anxiety to see you has prevented 
the sleep he so much requires ;” and 
the nun begged Bérénice to leave 
him for the present. This was not 
to be thought of ; but she consented 
to place herself where she could 
watch without being seen, and 
when the object of her solicitude 
fell into a sleep she even ventured 
to hope. Not so Sister Agnes. 
Her greater experience was not to 
be deceived ; and she told Father 
Bertrand that recovery could only 
take place by a miracle. The doc- 
tor afterwards confirmed this opi- 
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nion. The end was a question of 
a few hours, more or less. At 
length the feeble voice of the inva- 
lid was heard murmuring : 

‘“T thought I saw my Bérénice, 
but so pale—she used to have a 
lovely colour.” 

‘She is pale now,” said Sister 
Agnes. “I have seen her, and you 
shall see her too, if you will pro- 
mise not to talk.” 

*“* Do you say I shall see her ?” 
he asked. “ O, let her come quick- 
ly then, or it will be too late !” 

‘ At these words Bérénice could 
refrain no longer. She threw her- 
self upon her knees beside the bed, 
and covered with kisses the hands 
he languidly raised to welcome her. 
Sister Agnes compassionately re- 
tired to a distant part of the room, 
where our good father stood con- 
templating the scene. 

‘Théodore was now fully con- 
scious; and for a time his intense 
happiness seemed to rekindle the 
remaining spark of life ; but if Bé- 
rénice were deceived, he was not. 
When told that Father Bertrand 
had accompanied her, an ineffable 
smile of peace stole over his wasted 
features, and he said, “ This is, in- 
deed, mercy. Now will my greatest 
earthly wish be fulfilled.” Bérénice 
was moving away, as if to give 
place to the priest ; but Théodore 
caught her meaning, and detained 
her. “ My precious one,” he whis- 
pered, “I said my greatest earthly 
wish—higher ones will, I know, be 
granted; but of this, O Bérénice, 
I had almost despaired. And now, 
can you—will you—take part in a 
ceremony so full of gloom, yet 
one that will make you mine, even 
in the hour of death?” 

‘He gazed wistfully upon her. 
All at once his meaning flashed 
across her mind ; a lovely flush suf- 
fused her fair face and throat, and 
those who stood by marvelled at 
her unearthly beauty. She tried 
to speak, but words refused to 


come. Théodore evidently mis- 
understood the cause of her hesi- 
tation. 

‘“T see, my darling,” he faintly 
said ; ‘‘ I have tried you too much, 
but think not my request wholly 
selfish. I have a motive which—” 
Here he turned very faint. The 
alarm instantly restored Bérénice 
to herself, and more audibly than 
she had yet ventured to speak in 
his presence, she said: 

*“O my Théodore, I only want 
words to express my sense of the 
honour and happiness of bearing 
your name; it will be my only 
earthly solace! Come, father, do 
not keep my poor Théodore wait- 
ing for me any longer. He has 
been very patient all this time.” 

‘She said this with forced calm- 
ness, with difficulty repressing her 
fearful agitation. The priest was 
doubtful how to act; and the doc- 
tor, entering the room at that mo- 
ment, at once perceived that his 
patient had been excited. Being 
informed of the invalid’s desire, 
he decided that it should be gra- 
tified without delay, at the same 
time offering to remain during the 
trying ordeal. The few needful 
preparations for the marriage were 
at once commenced. Théodore re- 
vived somewhat as he watched 
them. And then, though the dying 
man could scarcely make himself 
audible, the all-important words 
were spoken—the bride’s answers 
clearly, even emphatically, pro- 
nounced, as, still outwardly calm, 
she gazed upon her departing 
lover. 

‘They were man and wife! A 
still more solemn sacrament of the 
Church followed, in which all pre- 
sent participated ; and then Théo- 
dore was so greatly exhausted that 
all retired from the room except 
the newly-made wife, who allow- 
ed no one to share the watch with 
her. From that time it was indeed 
short, for the early morning saw 
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that wife a widow. Father Ber- 
trand found her kneeling by the 
bed, her head pillowed on the 
heart which in life had throbbed 
only for her. She was happily for 
the first time insensible, and in 
that state was borne from this ter- 
rible bridal chamber. 

‘The long-pent-up grief of Bé- 
rénice resulted in fainting fits so 
deadly as to cause the greatest 
alarm to those around her; but she 
gradually recovered from them to a 
full sense of her desolation, and at 
length her natural firmness enabled 
her to accede to Father Bertrand’s 
proposal that the will (which had 
been executed in feverish haste by 
the departed immediately after the 
marriage) should be read to her. 
To the amazement of Bérénice his 
property was found to be very 
large, and a full explanation of his 
intense desire for their mournful 
marriage was given in these words: 

**T bequeath all I possess to my 
dearly-beloved wife, Bérénice de 
Fontanges, knowing well that she 
will make the very best use of the 
trust.” 

‘When Théodore’s papers were 
examined, it appeared that he had 
inherited this vast fortune from a 
distant relative, whose sudden 
death had been caused by the 
shock of losing his only son in the 
same engagement in which Théo- 
dore had been wounded. Thus he 
became heir to lands which had 
appeared securely in the possession 
of another branch of the family, 
and his changed position was only 
made known to him on his journey 
homewards, by letters addressing 
him as Monsieur le Comte de Fon- 
tanges. He had pleased himself 
with the hope of communicating 
the news personally to her he loved; 
but, alas! Eugénie, you have heard 
how this and all his fond hopes 
and expectations ended.’ 

‘Thank you a thousand times,’ 
answered Eugénie, with fast-falling 
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tears. ‘How you have made me 
love the saintly Bérénice! I shall 
always think of her by that sweet 
name, though she is Comtesse de 
Fontanges.’ 

‘She is, ofcourse,’ replied Henri ; 
‘but she is better known as Sister 
Bérénice, by which name she pre- 
fers to be distinguished. Ever 
since the event which wrecked her 
happiness, the life of Bérénice has 
been devoted to acts of benevo- 
lence and the duties of religion. 
Her own inclination would have 
led her to devote herself and her 
fortune to the Church, by entering 
the convent to which she was at- 
tached as a lay sister ; but she re- 
flected that Théodore could not 
have contemplated that use for his 
property, and she has endeavoured 
to employ it as he would have done 
had he lived. You can now under- 
stand, my Eugénie, how sincerely 
I hope her life may be long spared 
to do so.’ 

‘I can, indeed,’ she replied; 
‘and I as sincerely hope I may 
one day become personally ac- 
quainted with so much excellence.’ 

‘ Believe me, you shall,’ replied 
her companion fervently. 

Eugénie started. Had she inad- 
vertently given him false hopes? 
It would, indeed, appear so from 
his conduct in seizing her hands 
and covering them with kisses. She 
hastily rose, and almost breath- 
lessly exclaimed, that it was time 
to return to their party. They 
were, indeed, but just in time, the 
queen being ready to depart, and 
they were soon on the road to Ver- 
sailles. 


Some weeks later, in one of the 
salons of the gorgeous palace, 
Marie Antoinette was reclining 
upon a couch, while a young girl 
was seated on a low tabouret at 
her feet. The queen looked un- 
usually grave ; her companion was 
weeping. 
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‘I really do not see the great 
hardship of your case, mademoi- 
selle,’ her majesty was saying. ‘ You 
have been acquainted with the duke 
for years; / had never beheld the 
king until the day of our marriage.’ 

‘ Ah, madame,’ replied Eugénie, 
‘forgive me if I remind you that 
some years of estrangement suc- 
ceeded the event which has since 
resulted in so much happiness.’ 

The queen smiled at the argu- 
ment, and finding it impossible to 
shake her young friend’s determi- 
nation, at length promised to use 
her influence with the duke; but 
she added, ‘You, mademoiselle, 
must plead your own cause with 
your father. Mon Dieu! how do 
you expect the poor man to receive 
the news of your resolve to marry 
a simple officer of the body-guard, 
instead of one of the most power- 
ful nobles of France ?’ 

Eugenie could only answer by 
her tears, and with faint expres- 
sions of gratitude to the queen for 
the concession she had made, she 
retired from her presence. 

When Monsieur de Valencourt 
was first informed of his daughter’s 
wish to break off her engagement 
with the duke, he was perfectly 
furious, and for a whole week re- 
fused even to see her. He asked, 
Was it possible for a French girl, 
and above all his daughter, to 
lower herself in such a manner? 
He had heard that in England the 
young people made their own mar- 
riages; but, pardieu! in France 
one would as soon think of making 
one’s own salvation! She should 
marry the duke, if her bridal day 
proved that of her death ! 

It was fortunate for Eugénie that 
she was not at this time in waiting, 
though on account of her father’s 
position at court she always resided 
in the palace; and as it is not 
etiquette in France for a betrothed 
pair to meet excepting in society, 
she was allowed to remain in the 
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privacy of her own apartments, 
without fear of molestation from 
the duke. 

In the mean time she heard from 
her attendants that the preparations 
for the marriage in the Chapel 
Royal were rapidly progressing. 

The morning before that which 
had been fixed by Monsieur de Va- 
lencourt for that event, Eugénie 
stole from her chamber to attend 
early mass; she then beheld with 
horror the festal decorations, and 
in her excitement she knelt before 
the altar of the Blessed Virgin, and 
vowed they should never witness 
her marriage with the duke. On 
her return to her apartments, her 
agitation was renewed by the sight 
of the gorgeous bridal dress, which 
had been brought during her ab- 
sence by a smiling milliner, who 
waited in the hope of seeing the 
effect of her work upon the young 
lady herself. She had thrown over 
the glistening satin the superb veil 
(a present from the queen), and 
crowned it artistically, as a French 
woman naturally would, with the 
virginal wreath. Eugénie sickened 
at the sight : and to the ‘ grief’ and 
‘ desolation’ of the smiling milliner, 
desired her, almost harshly, to re- 
tire. 

The entrance of her maid with 
breakfast roused her. The kind- 
hearted girl, with gentle force, made 
her mistress partake of the refresh- 
ment before she delivered into her 
hands a packet with which she 
had been intrusted. With in- 
creased dismay Eugénie beheld 
a casket containing a parure of 
diamonds, worthy indeed of a 
duchess. Mechanically she raised 
the gems from their velvet bed, and 
beneath them saw one of the duke’s 
cards, on which were written the 
words, ‘ Confiez-vous 4 moi.’ What 
could they mean? For hours she 
tormented herself to discover their 
true signification. On the whole, 
she tried to draw consolation from 
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them: she had heard that the 
queen, her father, and the duke had 
been together for a considerable 
time that day, and she felt that at 
least the crisis of her fate was at 
hand, and that in a few hours her 
intolerable suspense would be at 
an end. 

She now desired her maid to re- 
move the detested bridal robes 
from her sight, and, utterly wearied 
with excessive weeping and early 
rising, she threw herself upon a 
couch, and soon slept profoundly. 
And how was it with De Mérival ? 
was his faith shaken in her he 
loved? Not for a moment. He 
felt confident she would be true to 
him if led to the very altar by an- 
other ; and it was his fixed deter- 
mination to be present (if needful) 
to pronounce such a union un- 
hallowed. 

The wedding morning dawned 
upon the lovers, still uncertain of 
their fate ; but Eugénie had awak- 
ened from her long slumber re- 
freshed and strengthened both in 
body and mind; and during the 
night she had resolved to throw 
herself upon the duke’s mercy: in 
pursuance of which resolve she sent 
him a note requesting an interview. 
With trembling hands she tore open 
the answer; it contained these 
words : 


* Mademoiselle,—I beg you to 
make your toilette for the cere- 
mony, and ¢rust fo me. 

‘De CLARINVILLE.’ 


The words contained in the casket. 

‘I will obey him,’ she murmured, 
‘so far, but not one step farther!’ 

Eugénie then calmly suffered her- 
self to be adorned as a bride, and 
was conducted by her father, whose 
greeting was stern and cold, to the 
salon in which the guests who had 
been invited to the wedding were 
assembled ; she scarcely raised her 
eyes as she listened, but mechanic- 
ally took the place assigned to her 
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beside a table at which a notary 
was seated with papers before him. 

Presently the pages announced 
the approach of the queen, and 
Marie entered leaning on the arm 
of the Duc de Clarinville. Eugénie’s 
first impulse would have led her to 
throw herself at the feet of her royal 
mistress, and implore her protec- 
tion, butastrong arm held her back; 
she turned in amazement, and saw 
—De Meérival. Utterly bewildered, 
she felt very faint, but was recalled 
to consciousness by the words of 
the duke, who was addressing her 
father. 

‘Monsieur de Valencourt,’ he 
said, ‘ at your request we have sub- 
jected your daughter to a longer 
trial than her strength will bear. 
You relied upon her filial obedi- 
ence and my attachment to over- 
come all obstacles to our marriage ; 
but I had determined, from the mo- 
ment I knewthat another possessed 
her heart, to resign my once-cher- 
ished hopes; and if you will not 
act the part of a father, and give 
her to the man of her choice, pray 
permit me to be your deputy.’ 

fonsieur de Valencourt could 
not resist this appeal; so, with a 
very rueful countenance, he ap- 
proached the now happy pair, and 
placed his daughter’s hand in that 
of her lover. A new contract was 
signed, and all present proceeded 
to the chapel, where a large assem- 
blage had been waiting from an 
early hour to witness the marriage 
of the Duc and Duchesse de Clarin- 
ville. Poor Monsieur de Valen- 
court was somewhat consoled for 
his disappointment, when he found 
that his daughter was to be married 
with all the style and state which 
had been prepared for her union 
with the duke, and that this chival- 
rous gentleman had insisted up- 
on all his splendid presents being 
retained by Eugénie, as ‘ gages 
d’amitie’ instead of ‘gages d’amour.’ 
One sacrifice was required of the 
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happy pair : the queen insisted that 
they should remain her guests at 
Versailles for the week following 
their marriage, and join in the fes- 
tivities which had been so long in 
contemplation, and of which her 
majesty declared she would not be 
disappointed. 

At the expiration of this gala 
week, Monsieur and Madame de 
Mérival took leave of the court 
in its meridian splendour, and de- 
parted, with hearts full of loving 
gratitude for those who had pro- 
moted their happiness, but with 
little regret, from the brilliant scene 
itself, for their chateau in fair Nor- 
mandy. 

The wedded lovers were received 
by the Comtesse Bérénice with the 
warmest welcome, and were amply 
repaid for all vicissitudes they had 
experienced by some years of un- 
interrupted happiness. De Méri- 
val had indeed, soon after their 
marriage, discerned a cloud ‘no 
bigger than a man’s hand’ in the 
political horizon of France; but 
this was long before the sky was 
completely overcast by the lurid 
gloom of the Revolution; and 
though the accounts from Paris 
were increasingly alarming, the fa- 
mily at the chateau were utterly 
unprepared for the horrors which 
followed, till at length the shock 
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of the king’s foul murder, and sub- 
sequently that of her royal mis- 
tress, the once-beloved and lovely 
Marie Antoinette, cast a shadow 
over the life of Eugénie from which 
it never emerged. One consola- 
tion was given to her and her hus- 
band during the troubles that were 
devastating their country, they were 
enabled to give the Duc de Clarin- 
ville an asylum when he almost 
miraculously escaped from Paris 
after the murder of the queen; and 
though from his well-known devo- 
tion to the royal family he had long 
been a marked victim, De Mérival 
was the means, at much peril to 
himself, of saving that life which 
he and his beloved Eugénie had 
so much cause to value. 

The declining years of the all- 
but-angelic Bérénice were consoled 
by the devotion of her adopted son 
and daughter, her spirits cheered 
by the music of children’s voices 
in the long-deserted corridors of 
the castle. She had proposed leav- 
ing it, to reside on one of her own 
estates, but neither Henri nor Eu- 
génie would hear of the separation ; 
so, surrounded by all who were dear 
to her on earth, her long and well- 
spent life drifted to its close, till in 
perfect peace she passed to her 
eternal rest. 
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I AM an unmarried lady of a cer- 
tain age, possessed of something 
more than a competency, a circum- 
stance which renders me an ob- 
ject of interest to divers nephews 
and nieces, who, I will say this for 
them, are as attentive and affec- 
tionate in their behaviour to their 
lone relative as any maiden aunt 
could desire, and I have for some 
years past lived at a snug little 
residence of my own in one of the 
most favourite of our inland water- 
ing-places. My house is called 
the Acacias. I did not give it that 
name ; which, I believe, was sug- 
gested to a former occupier by the 
presence of an attenuated speci- 
men of that elegant tree on each 
side of the entrance gate. They 
were there when I bought the place ; 
but after a few feeble attempts to 
preserve their vitality, they both 
died a lingering death about two 
years ago. I have a small but well- 
kept garden, and I flatter myself 
that, as respects the internal ar- 
rangements, there is not a more 
tastefully-furnished house in all 
Hillsmere. My lady friends often 
term it quite a little bijou of a 
place, and whenever they visit me 
usually go into ecstacies over 
some new nicknack or other trifle 
which the devotion of my said 
nephews and nieces has made me 
the possessor of. Last summer I 
determined to let the Acacias for 
six months in the winter, as in the 
previous season I had found Hills- 
mere cold, and I had, besides, a 
pressing invitation to spend as 
long a time as I liked, three months 
at the least, with a relative in town. 
Accordingly, in August I advertised 
my house to let for the winter, re- 


ferring applicants to a local auc- 
tioneer and estate agent. I heard 
nothing from him on the subject 
until the 4th of September, when 
I received a short note from the 
office to tell me that a gentleman, 
who had been making inquiries 
there about the house, would pro- 
bably call on me the following day; 
and sure enough, soon after break- 
fast a knock came to the door, and 
my servant brought up a card on 
which was the name of ‘Mr. Tho- 
mas Standish, Holyrood House, 
Macklesbury.’ ‘ Quite the gentle- 
man, ma’am, and there’s a young 
lady and a little boy along,’ was 
the reply of my Mary to a ques- 
tion I had put with reference to 
the appearance of my visitors. I 
directed that the three should be 
shown into the drawing - room, 
whither, after just a glance in the 
mirror (one would not wish to look 
a fright, even before a stranger, 
who, for all one could tell, might 
possibly be some eligible widower), 
I proceeded. Mr. Standish was 
admiring the prospect as I entered, 
so was the young lady, so was not 
the little boy; that objectionable 
juvenile was standing, I regretted 
to observe, upon a beautifully- 
worked footstool, a recent present 
from a favourite niece, a purely 
ornamental piece of furniture, on 
no account to be put to any prac- 
tical use. Mr. Standish turned 
when I came into the room, and 
made a courteous inclination of 
the head. He was a tall spare 
man, with a sallow complexion, 
dark eyes rather sunken, small thin 
moustache, also dark, and weak 
straggling whiskers of the same 
hue. The young lady was rather 
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under the middle height ; she was 
dressed in the extreme of the fash- 
ion ; but I perceived in an instant 
with my woman's eye that the ma- 
terials of which her clothes were 
composed, though showy, were of 
poor quality, while her panier, 
which was exceedingly full, was 
obviously constructed out of an old 
silk dress. There was a rent in 
one of her gloves too, which she 
tried to hide, but without success. 

Mr. Standish introduced the 
young lady as his daughter, and 
said the little boy was his son. 
‘We have been admiring the view, 
Miss Wadsworth,’ he added ; ‘it is 
very beautiful, and reminds me 
somewhat of the country round 
Macklesbury. Do you know 
Macklesbury ?” 

I replied that I had never been 
there. 

‘ Indeed, you should go; it isa 
fine old town; but perhaps you 
know theneighbourhood; itisavery 
picturesque part of the country.’ 

Thad never been near the place, 
and said so. 

_ Mr. Standish, bya slight gesture, 
implied that I had lost something 
worth seeing in not knowing the 
neighbourhood of Macklesbury, 
and turning the conversation into 
a business channel, informed me 
that he had come to look at the 
house in consequence of réading 
my advertisement. He further gave 
me to understand that he had been 
in business in a large way; that un- 
der the pressure of overwork and 
constant attendance to the said 
business, his health had failed, and 
he had been advised to try change 
of air for the benefit of it. He had 
a ‘place of his own,’ Holyrood 
House, near Macklesbury, but it 
was considered damp in winter, 
and not suited in other respects 
for an invalid. His wife’s health, 
too, was not, he was sorry to say, 
so good as it might be, and it was 
as much for her sake as his own 


that he proposed to winter in Hills- 
mere. He should leave his country 
seat in the charge of two old serv- 
ants; and ifhe succeededin finding 
a house that he liked in Hillsmere 
he should, as soon as he had com- 
pleted arrangements for taking it, 
send for his cook and housemaid. 
Upon this I remarked that one 
great: difficulty connected with the 
letting of my house had been to 
know what to do with my servants. 
I did not like, I said, to part with 
servants who suited me, and yet it 
seemed a waste of money to pay 
them wages when one had nothing 
for them to do. I added that I had 
eventually overcome the difficulty, 
and that when I returned to Hills- 
mere at the expiration of the term 
for which the house might be let, 
the same young women who then 
waited upon me would reénter my 
service. Mr. Standish commended 
my prudence, and observed that he 
never grudged good wages to good 
servants ; that his cook had been 
with him for many years, and his 
housemaid for four; so that I might 
depend upon their treating what- 
ever part of my property came un- 
der their control with due care. 
Some further remarks passed, not 
very material. Mr. Standish thought 
my terms, three guineas and a half 
a week, rather high, and I ultimate- 
ly consented, in the event of his 
becoming my tenant for a term of 
not less than six months, to take 
off the half-guinea. I then sug- 
gested that he might like to see the 
up-stairs rooms. He replied that 
his daughter would look over the 
house with me; that her mother be- 
ing an invalid, she took the princi- 
pal part in the management of the 
establishment, and was quite com- 
petent to decide in the matter for 
him. The daughter, accordingly, 
accompanied me through the bed- 
rooms, indeed all over the house, 
and expressed herself well satisfied 
with the arrangements. I had an 
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opportunity of observing her more 
closely when she was alone with 
me than I could in the drawing- 
room, and I perceived her to be 
rather a good-looking girl, with an 
oval face, dark eyes, and somewhat 
resolute air for so young a person. 
She appeared to understand tho- 
roughly well what she was about. 
Indeed, I was so struck with the 
business-like nature of some of her 
remarks that I asked her whether 
her father had already looked at 
any other houses in Hillsmere. She 
evidently apprehended the drift of 
my question, for she said they had 
not, but added quickly that her 
family were usually in the habit of 
spending the autumn from home, 
so that she had often had occasion 
to go over houses preparatory to 
taking them. I couldnothelp fancy- 
ing once or twice that there was just 
a tinge of vulgarity about the girl; 
she was, I subsequently learnt, only 
eighteen, and I thought I noticed 
an 4 or two drop. The father often 
slurred his 4’s over, but this I at- 
tributed to his having been in trade. 
There are so many rich people 
about nowadays who have risen 
from nothing, that one must not 
mind the occasional misplacing of 
an aspirate, at any rate in a man. 
In a girl, however, it is altogether 
a different thing. We women de- 
tect vulgarity much sooner in our 
own sex than we do in the stronger; 
and I think the reason is, that the 
outward and visible signs of it are 
much less commonly met with 
among women who call themselves 
ladies than among men who call 
themselves gentlemen, and there- 
fore, when they are present, they 
strike one sooner in the former 
than in the latter case. I know 
that the tinge of vulgarity, faint 
though it was, which I suspected 
im the girl had a much more re- 
pelling effect upon me than the 
real taint of it which marked the 
father. 


On our return to the drawing- 
room, Mr. Standish expressed his 
pleasure that his daughter had ap- 
proved of the house, and added, 
that before he finally decided upon 
taking it, he should like his wife to 
see it; probably she would call in 
the course of the afternoon. As 
they were leaving, I suggested that 
perhaps he might intend to send 
his little boy to the college at Hills- 
mere, a well-known educational 
establishment ; but Mr. Standish, 
with a slight air of disdain, said no, 
he thought not; if he placed his 
son anywhere, it would be at some 
higher-class school preparatory to 
sending the lad to Eton or Harrow. 

*Hillsmere College not good 
enough for the son of a vulgar 
merchant who has made his money 
in trade! What next! was my 
thought as they left the house. 

A few hours later on the same 
day the daughter, whom I will call 
Emma, for by that name her family 
addressed her, came with her mo- 
ther, an elderly lady, seemingly 
some years her husband's senior, 
and he, I should say, was a man 
of about fifty. Mrs. Standish spoke 
little, and appeared, as she was said 
to be, a great invalid. She also 
talked of their place near Mackles- 
bury, and mentioned incidentally 
that she attributed her own ill- 
health to the damp and relaxing 
atmosphere of the district in which 
that place was situated. Their fa- 
mily doctor, she added, had recom- 
mended change of scene for her 
husband and a bracing climate for 
herself, and had indicated Hills- 
mere as a locality likely to suit both 
of them. She told me all this in a 
quiet, easy, unconstrained style, 
without any affectation whatever, 
and on the whole I was rather 
pleased with her. The daughter 


pointed out the capabilities and 
advantages of my little residence 
to her mother, and expressed a be- 
lief almost amounting to a convic- 
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tion, that her father would come to 
terms with me. Observing a piano 
in the drawing-room, the girl said 
she hoped they would be permitted 
the use of that instrument, as they 
were all exceedingly fond of music. 
I replied that some arrangement 
might be come to on the matter if 
her father were willing to pay a 
trifle extra per week or month. 
The piano, I said, was considered 
a very good one, and she might try 
it if she liked; and as I spoke I 
opened it and ran my fingers over 
the keys. She declined to avail 
herself of my offer, and I have 
since had reason to believe that 
the young lady exercised a wise 
discretion. However, she praised 
its tone, and asked whether it 
was a Broadwood or a Collard and 
Collard. 

Next day Mr. Standish called 
again byhimself, and agreed totake 
the house for six months from the 
29th of September (it was then the 
5th) at the rent of three guineas 
per week, payable quarterly, with 
one pound per month additional 
for the use of the piano. He also 
agreed to keep up the garden dur- 
ing his tenancy; and as I had lately 
had in a stock of coals at their 
summer price, and my cellar was 
full, he arranged to consume this, 
replacing what he had used with an 
equal amount upon giving up pos- 
session. A written document was 
subsequently drawn up by him em- 
bodying the above terms, signed 
by him and delivered to me. I 
have it still. As it wanted nearly 
three weeks to quarter-day Mr. 
Standish inquired whether I would 
have any objection to give them 
possession of the Acacias before 
that date, of course on the terms 
of the agreement. I told him I 
had a number of things to put away, 
and some arrangements to make, 
but I thought I could have every- 
thing ready in a week’s time, when 
he might if he pleased come into 
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the house. He thanked me for ac- 
ceding to his wishes, and suggested 
that his daughter Emma should 
come on the next day but one and 
assist me in making out an inven- 
tory of the books, furniture, china- 
ware, and other articles that were 
to be left out for their use ;—it was 
but fair, he said, that as I had been 
kind enough to accommodate him, 
he should in return afford me what 
little help lay in his power. I must 
confess that I thought this offer 
was, to say the least, considerate 
of him, and I remember making to 
myself the profound reflection that 
a good heart was often contained 
in a vulgar exterior. At any rate, 
I accepted the offer, and on the 
day appointed Miss Standish came 
early to the Acacias, bringing with 
her a young person very respectably 
dressed, seemingly about her own 
age or a year or two younger, whom 
she introduced as ‘ our housemaid,’ 
saying as she did so, ‘She looks 
young, but she has been with us 
four years.’ 

I had a little account-book in 
which I made the entries, Miss 
Standish and the servant Harriet 
assisting me. I observed that al- 
though Miss Standish invariably 
addressed the servant by her Chris- 
tian name, and gave her orders as 
a mistress would, the girl herself, 
who was otherwise exceedingly re- 
spectful in her demeanour, did not 
preserve those outward forms of 
subordination implied in the use of 
the appellation ‘ma’am’ or ‘ miss’ 
in speaking to Miss Standish that 
are usual between servants and 
their employers. The circumstance 
did not strike me as remarkable at 
the time, although I remember to 
have noticed it. To me the girl 


spoke, when she had occasion to 
do so, as a servant would to the 
friend of her mistress: indeed, I 
was pleased with her modest re- 
served behaviour, and thought that 
it looked well for the family to have 
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such a respectable, well-behaved 
girl in their service. Miss Stan- 
dish lunched with me; Harriet 
joined my servants at their early 
dinner. We had still the books 
and the ornaments in the drawing- 
room to look over, when Miss Stan- 
dish said she was obliged to leave, 
as she had arranged with her father 
and mother to go with them that 
afternoon to some place, I forget 
where, in the neighbourhood. She 
promised, however, to come next 
day. When she was gone, it oc- 
curred to me that I had never asked 
her father for references, as I un- 
doubtedly ought to have done. 
The fact was, I had never let my 
house before, and was totally un- 
acquainted with the usual course 
of procedure in such cases, though 
to require references seems to me 
now, looking back upon what oc- 
curred, to be an obvious precau- 
tion I should certainly not have 
omitted. I felt then that I should 
be rather awkwardly placed in ask- 
ing for a reference after having ac- 
cepted the man as my tenant. I 
could have mentioned the subject 
properly enough when he was in 
treaty with me, but to do so now, 
as a kind of afterthought, was not 
SO easy a task toa lady accustomed 
to deal only with gentlefolks, and 
I rather shrank from it. However, 
I resolved to speak to Miss Stan- 
dish on the matter, and accord- 
ingly, when she came again, almost 
the first remark I made to her after 
we had begun to work upon the 
books related to the question of a 
reference. 

‘ By the bye, Miss Standish,’ I said, 
in the half-apologetic style one 
adopts in introducing a topic which 
may seem to imply some suspicion 
as tothe respectability of the person 
one is addressing, ‘ your father has 
given me no references. Of course,’ 
I added quickly, ‘it would be but 
a mere form to require them; but 
still I believe they are often asked 


for in letting a house to a stran- 
er.” 

‘My father does not care about 
references in the ordinary way, Miss 
Wadsworth,’ replied the young lady 
in the coolest and most natural 
manner possible; ‘ he says he could 
only give the names of people as 
little known to you as he is; but, 
of course, if you wish it, he would, 
to oblige you, give references at 
once. He thought, however, thatthe 
mere fact of his residing at Holy- 
rood House, Macklesbury, where 
we have lived many years, would 
of itself have been a sufficient re- 
ference.’ 

The plausible, unconcerned way 
in which Miss Standish spoke, con- 
tinuing all the while to look over 
the books we were engaged in sort- 
ing, quite reassured me. It seemed 
to me, too, that there was much 
common sense in the father’s re- 
mark ; so with a half-muttered apo- 
logy for mentioning the subject, I 
let it drop, and never afterwards 
reverted toit. While we were mak- 
ing out an inventory of the articles 
in the drawing-room, I omitted to 
enter in my book a few of the more 
valuable, expressing my intention 
of locking them in a place of safe- 
ty ; upon which Miss Standish said 
she hoped I would leave out as 
many ornaments as possible, be- 
cause their house at home was full 
of ornaments, and mine would look 
so bare to them by contrast if I 
removed many. Accordingly I did 
leave out more than I had intended, 
including a handsome timepiece, 
which the girl said reminded her 
very much of a clock that stood in 
her father’s study. 

I left Hillsmere a few days later, 
and Mr. Standish took up his resi- 
dence at the Acacias. I heard no- 
thing of them until somewhere to- 
wards the end of the month, when 
I received a communication from 
the police, requesting me to furnish 
them with full particulars as to 








how I became acquainted with Mr. 
Standish, alias Beal, and his family, 
who had turned out to be a gang 
of swindlers, and suggesting my im- 
mediate return to Hillsmere, in or- 
der that I might ascertain in what 
condition my house was, and whe- 
ther I missed any valuables from 
it. 

This, then, is the upshot of my 
first essay in house-letting, I thought, 
as I prepared to follow the advice 
of the police. I had plenty of time 
to reflect on the matter during my 
journey from town by rail, and the 
oftener I recalled to mind the cir- 
cumstances under which I had con- 
sented to take the man as my ten- 
ant, the more I blamed myself, and 
wondered at my folly to be so easily 
imposed upon. Middle-aged ladies, 
not hampered with the continual 
officious protection of the opposite 
sex, are commonly supposed to be 
fairly well able to take care of them- 
selves, and indeed to err rather on 
the side of over-suspicion than on 
that of undue confidence. And yet 
it was evident that I had been de- 
ceived by people whose very ap- 
pearance ought to have put me on 
my guard against them, and that I 
had myself aided the deception by 
my neglect of the most ordinary 
precautions. I could then see 
plainly enough how, at the first in- 
terview with the fellow in my draw- 
ing-room, he had purposely begun 
the conversation by suggesting a 
resemblance between the country 
round Hillsmere and theneighbour- 
hood of Macklesbury, expressly to 
find out whether I knew the latter 
place or not. Had I exhibited any 
acquaintance with it, he would 
doubtless have declined on some 
pretext to take my house, and have 
tried the same game on saferground. 
Revolving these and = similar 
thoughts in my mind, it was with 
decided feelings of annoyance and 
mortification that at my journey’s 
end I reéntered the Acacias. I 
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found the house in charge of the 
police, and still in the filthy condi- 
tion in which my highly-respectable 
tenants had left it, though I was 
glad to find that no property of any 
value was missing. I learned that 
no sooner had the man Standish 
(for so I must continue to call him) 
come to an agreement with me to 
take my house, than on the strength 
thereof he obtained a quantity of 
goods from tradesmen in the town, 
none of which he paid for. His 
wife went to my own butcher, in- 
quired his terms for supplying fami- 
lies, and representing that they were 
‘the new people who had taken the 
Acacias,’ induced him to furnish 
them with a book, and to agree to 
a monthly instead of a weekly set- 
tlement of account (for the former 
of which the good lady expressed 
a decided preference). The man 
ordered in a select assortment of 
choice wines and spirits, and re- 
quested our newsman to supply 
them with the Zimes daily. The 
daughters (for the girl Harriet turn- 
ed out to be a younger daughter 
and no servant, although she ap- 
peared to have acted in the capa- 
city of cook during the time they 
occupied my house) patronised the 
principal draper in the town, and 
rigged themselves and their mother 
out in a quantity of finery procured 
on credit from a highly-respectable 
milliner and dressmaker; and in 
short, the whole gang victimised 
people far and wide on the strength, 
as I have said, of being my tenants. 
Of course this sort of thing could 
not go on forlong. The tradesmen 
pressed for money ; the father and 
mother absconded, leaving the two 
girls in the house, where they were 
found by the police, and taken into 
custody, I think, on the 26th of 
September, a little more than a fort- 
night after they had entered upon 
possession of it. Ultimately, in the 
first week in October, Mr. and 
Mrs, Standish, of Holyrood House, 
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Macklesbury (at which latter place, 
by the bye, nobody had ever heard 
of such people, or of a house so 
named), were traced to a miserable 
residence, forming one of a row of 
small houses, in an obscure part of 
the east of London, called, I believe, 
Nightingale-lane, where, as it ap- 
peared from the testimony of the 
neighbours, the family lived (how, 
no one knew) during the greater 
part of the year, disappearing in 
the autumn, it was supposed, on 
theseswindling excursions. Indeed, 
upon their trial, which took place 
shortly after, evidence was forth- 
coming I was told, if required, as 
to similar transactiohs carried on 
by the prisoners at Clifton and 
other places. 

Upon their trial I, of course, 
was called as the principal witness 
against them, and when I saw the 
four prisoners in the dock, I felt 
ashamed of my own want of pene- 
tration in not having had my sus- 
picions aroused from the first. The 
man, who, to do him justice, had 
presented a respectable appearance 
in my drawing-room, looked, as he 
stood there in the dock, the deau- 
idéal of a sharper; indeed, he re- 
minded me very much of the por- 
trait of the foreigner, Rigaud, in 
the illustrations to Little Dorrit. 
The elder girl, whose air and con- 
duct had, I am free to admit, con- 
tributed greatly to the success of 


her father’s schemes, seemed the 
least affected of the three females 
by the position in which they were 
placed, but as I glanced at her I was 
amazed to think that I could ever 
have been taken in by such a vul- 
gar commonplace little minx. I 
pitied the mother and the younger 
girl, the latter on account of her 
youth (she was but sixteen), the 
former because of the evident dis- 
tress she was in, and the air of 
shabby gentility about her, which 
led me to conclude she might have 
seen better days. I was glad there- 
fore when they were both acquitted 
by the jury, the latter under the di- 
rection of the judge, on the ground 
that whatever she did in the matter 
was done under the influence of her 
husband. I see that there is an 
advantage in matrimony which I 
had overlooked, but not one likely 
to be of much service to respect- 
able folks. The elder daughter and 
the father were convicted. The 
former received a sentence of one 
month’s imprisonment with nard 
labour ; the latter a similar punish- 
ment for a term ofeighteen months. 
I hope by this time he has learned 
that honesty is the best policy. I 
know that I have learned two les- 
sons, neither of which I am likely 
to forget soon: the one is, never to 
trust to appearances; the other, 
never to have dealings with stran- 
gers without requiring references. 








FLOWERS FROM MANY ANTHOLOGIES. 
WINTER SERENADE, 


(From the German of Leopold Facoby.) 
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I, 


Snow lies thickly on the street, 
Lies upon the silent town, 
While, in queendom calm and sweet, 
Stream the gentle moonbeams down : 
Shine where sleeps my lady-love, 
Whom the angels watch above— 
Sleep, sweetly sleep, my darling ! 


II. 


Rosy thoughts of coming days 
Wander through thy happy dreams ; 
While an orb upon thee plays 
Down from heaven with golden gleams. 
’Tis of watchful love the star 
Sent to light thee from afar— 
Sleep, sweetly sleep, my darling ! 


III. 


Hark! the snowy storm on high 
Tells again of wintry dearth ; 
All the flowers fade and die 
As pale winter reigns on earth. 
When thou wakest, joy must play 
Round about my path alway— 
Sleep, sweetly sleep, my darling! 
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KNIGHT EXACTS EXPLANATIONS. 





